P  ,         For  as  long  as  he  can  remember,  Eddie  McLaughlin  has 
I  known  Robert  Bums'  "1am  o'  Shanter"  by  heart.  ^"'^^^~ 
r  And  ifyou  stop  intoThe  Cross  Keys  in     i 

Douglas,  Scotland  of  an  evening,  hey  be  more  ^ 
'   than  happy  to  speak  his  piece,  ^tfip 
;  All  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  lines  of  it. 

The  good  things  in  life  stay  that  way      4 
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Wfe  brake  for  fish. 


Vould  you  like  to  experience  a  Range 
Rover  under  optimum  conditions? 

Just  add  water. 

A  Range  Rover  can  wade  through  depths 
that  would  immobilize  a  mere  car. 

And  provide  the  added  traction  of 
4-wheel  drive  in  a  downpour. 

What's  all  the  more  extraordinary,  though, 
is  that  a  Range  Rover  isn't  a  vehicle  youll 
want  to  save  for  a  rainy  day. 

Because  on  a  dry  road,  it  handles  like  a 


road  car.  And  on  a  test  track,  it  surges  along  at 
roughly  100  mph. 


It  even  surrounds  you  with  all  the  com- 
fort and  luxury  of  a  luxurs'  car. 

So  why  not  call  l-80b-FINE  4WD  for  the 
name  of  a  dealer  convenient  to  you.'' 

While,  at  a  cost  somewhat  above 
$30,000,  a  Range  Rover  is  hardly  inexpen- 
sive, it's  well  worth  the  price. 

After  all,  when  you  buy  one  you're  not 
simply  buying  an  ordinary  4-wheel  drive  vehicle. 

You're  convening  your  money  into  a 
liquid  asset. 
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O  1      Something  For  The  Mind 

Commencement  is  more  than  reunions 
and  parades  and  speeches — it's  a  potent 
symbol  of  everything  the  University 
stands  for,  especially  its  intellectual  side. 
That  side  is  not  forgotten  during 
Brown's  four-day  Commencement  ex- 
travaganza— as  evidenced  by  these  of- 
ferings from  the  annual  array  of  forums. 

40     A  Field  Guide  To 

The  Birders  of  Brown 

Birders — people  who  get  up  at  crazy 
hours  to  try  to  spot  as  many  different 
species  of  birds  as  possible — can  have  a 
field  day  at  Brown  and  on  the  East  Side. 
One  birding  alumnus  reports  in  from  the 
fields. 


45      Rugby's  Winning  Season 

It  was  a  perfect  spring  for  Brown's  rugby 
club — their  record  was  9-0,  and  they 
were  both  Ivy  League  and  New  England 
College  champions.  What  makes  this 
team  play  so  well? 
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LIGHTS 

ABROAD 


Exceptional  Experiences  for 
Selective  TVavelers. 


Egypt 

Greece 

Asia  Minor 

the  Aegean 

Carthage 

Central  Asia 

the  Kyber  F^ss 

India 

Nepal 

the  Himalayas 

Japan 

Southeast  Asia 

Java 

Borneo 

Ceylon 

Sumatra 

South  America 

the  Galapagos 

the  Amazon 

Ancient  Civilizations 

the  Andes 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

New  Guinea 

Kenya 

Tanzania 

the  Seychelles 

Northern  Italy 

Burgundy 

Southwest  France 

Alsace-Lorraine 

the  Rhine 

the  Moselle 

Flanders 

Scotland 

Wales 


Ancient. 

Classical. 

Mysterious. 

Oriental. 

Enigmatic. 

Primitive. 

Vibrant. 

Compelling. 

Exciting. 

Artistic. 

Cultural. 

Historic. 


Highly  acclaimed  itineraries, 
especially  designed  for  alumni 
of  M.I.T.,  Harvard,  Yale  and 
other  distinguished  univer- 
sities. For  further  information, 
please  contact: 


^.^  Alumni  Flights  Abroad 

'"ll  Department  BR-19 

A.F.A.  Plaza 

425  Cherry  Street 

Bedford  Hills,  New  York  10507 

TOLL  FREE  1-800- AFA-8700 

N.Y.  State  1-{914)  241-0111 


CARRYING  THE  AAAIL 


All  a  teacher  could  be 

Editor;  I  was  delighted  to  see  Pro- 
fessor Beiser's  kindly  face  on  the  cover 
of  April's  BAM,  and  enjoyed  reading 
Anne  Diffily's  profile. 

I  remember  how,  as  one  of  his 
first-year  advisees  in  the  fall  of  1978, 
Ed  Beiser  first  struck  me:  ,\  man  who 
took  education — and  peojilc — seriously. 
•Someone  who  cared  deeply  about  his 
role  and  his  responsibilities.  I  got  to 
know  him  then,  and  as  a  student  in  two 
of  his  courses. 

Ed  Beiser  is  one  of  a  small  liandlul 
of  teachers  who,  in  high  school,  at 
Brown,  and  again  in  graduate  school, 
have  encouraged  my  ciiriositv,  fueled 
my  desire  to  learn,  reinforced  thiough 
gentle  example  and  suggestion  the 
importance  of  caring  aiul  tolerance 
— and,  importantly,  cared  sincerely 
about  my  devclopiTient  as  a  human  be- 
ing. Moreover,  he  is  far  and  away  the 
best  of  that  very  good  lot. 

Ed  Beiser  is  all  that  a  teacher  could 
e\er  hope  to  be.  and  he  gives  strength 
to  my  conviction  that  teaching  well  and 
selflessly  is  the  noblest  of  professions. 

SxuARr  M.  Barcl.av  '82 

Hanover.  X.ll. 

Arts  overlooked? 

Editor:  1  must  confess  I'm  not  tlie 
best  informed  alum  about  Brown's 
financial  future  and  long-range  campus 
planning,  but  one  tiling  seems  clear 
fiom  a  glance  at  the  March  BAM:  The 
arts  are  taking  a  back  seat  to  the  scienc- 
es and  athletics  at  Brown.  In  fact,  the 
arts  are  not  mentioned  in  the  entire 
insert  about  The  Challenge  ^'ears 
1987-1989.  Can  the  University  ever  be 
"the  best  it  can  be"  without  adequate 
financial  support  for  the  arts? 

I  know  that  up-to-date  computer 
technolcjgy  and  medical  research  facili- 
ties play  a  prominent  role  in  assuring 
Brown's  place  at  the  forefront  of  higher 
education  in  our  information  age  soci- 
ety. But  have  we  forgotten  why  we 
devote  so  much  time  to  increasing  our 
quality  of  living,  life  span,  and  quantity 


of  leisure  time?  I  believe  it's  so  we  may 
devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  soul.  And  that  is  the 
very  role  of  the  arts. 

As  a  theatre  major  I  am  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  this  issue  and  admit  my 
bias.  But  I  also  have  enjoyed  countless 
vicarious  thrills  while  cheering  on 
Brown's  athletes  when  I  was  a  student. 
I  don't  for  a  moment  discount  the  value 
of  Brown's  sports  programs.  They 
serve  as  a  valuable  character-building 
experience  for  participants  and  as  exu- 
berant social  events  for  spectators.  But 
are  they  more  important  than  the  arts? 
Should  they  be  singled  out  as  a  surro- 
gate .son  or  daughter  (inside  back  cover 
of  the  same  BAM)  for  inclusion  in  a 
bequest  to  the  University? 


Important  News 
For  Classes 
Up  To  1944! 

You  should  know  about  a  flour- 
ishing, 5-year-old  community  in 
a  beautiful  New  England  setting 
midway  between  Boston  and 
NYC  ...  a  place  called  Duncaster. 
It  is  much  sought-after  as  a  retire- 
ment community  because  people 
like  you  planned  it/or  people 
like  you. 

Security,  independence,  new 
friends  — or  perhaps  former  class- 
mates, the  chance  to  be  active 
and  involved  or  to  live  privately 
if  you  wish  — all  this  and  more 
can  be  yours  one  day  soon  And, 
should  the  need  arise,  Duncaster 
has  a  distinguished  and  complete 
health-care  facility  on-campus  . . . 
your  use  of  it  paid  for  from  the 
very  first  day. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  lifestyle 
worth  looking  forward  to' 

Call  or  write  for  a  brochure,  and 
mention  your  school  and  class 
when  you  do.  We  might  have 
more  good  news.  (203)  726-2000, 
Mrs.  Patricia  B.  Copp. 
Duncaster,  40  Loeffler  Road, 
Bloomfield,  CT  06002 
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Options. 

How  do  you  choose  the  right  financial  direction? 
It  depends  on  your  destination. 

At  First  Albany,  we  not  only  look  at  short-term 

gains,  but  long-term  goals. 

Because  a  well-laid  plan  not  only  puts  you  on 

track.  It  anticipates  what's  down  the  line. 


First  Albany  is  a  brokerage  and  investment  banking 

firm  centered  in  the  Northeast.  Our  philosophy  reflects 

that  of  our  region:  innovative  yet  sensible; 

conservative  yet  optimistic. 


^O^O^UiiwH 


41  State  Street,  Albany,  NY  12207  •  (5 18)  447-8500 

For  the  branch  located  nearest  you,  call 
1-800-833-4168  outside  NYC 
1-800-462-6242  in  NY  State 
Member  New  York  Slock  Exchange  and  Other  Principal  Exchannes. 
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Planning  a  Quality  Retirement 

Four  rclircment  years  are  the  reward  for  an  active  life  of  attainment. 
The  quality  of  your  retirement  depends  on  where  and  with  whom 
you  spend  those  years.  Residents  of  GreerCrest  continually 
express  satisfaction  regarding  their  mutual  compatability  and  lovely 
surroundings.  At  GreeiCrest,  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
and  enjoy  life  like  never  before! 

Your  future  well-being 

•  Spacious  lownhouses  and  aparunents  with  fully  equipped  kitchens. 

•  Maintenance  and  housekeeping  services. 

•  24-hour  security  and  emergency  call  systems. 
Entertainment  and  activity 

•  Activity  and  Fitness  Center  with  outdoor  pool. 

•  Walking  trails  through  the  beautiful  hunt  country  of 
Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

•  Tours  to  cultural  events  and  scenic  attractions. 
Your  investment 

•  Sponsored  by  an  organization  with 
150  years  in  human  services. 

•  Fully-refundable  entry  fee. 

Write  or  call  us  for  a  brochure  (              |  /=^  /^^^ 

or  to  arrange  a  visit.  \_  J  i  V ^V ^ 

Outside  NY  -  1-800-433-6092. 
In  NY  -  914-677-5036. 

GREERCREST 
BOX  D-V67 
.1      MILLBROOK,  NY  12545        the  Retirement  Community  of  Distinction 
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Are  You  a 

Friend  of  New 

England? 

New  England's  environ- 
ment is  in  jeopardy.  The 
region's  resources  —  our  air, 
water,  soil,  plants,  and  wild- 
life —  are  under  assault. 

The  Fund  for  New  Eng  - 
land,  a  non-profit  foundation 
dedicated  to  solving  natural 
resource  problems,  is  forming 
a  small  group  of  people  who 
care  about  New  England:  the 
1000  Friends  ofNeiv  England. 
Will  you  become  a  Friend? 

Write  or  call  to  learn  about 
our  work  and  how  to  join. 

THE  FUND  FOR 
NEW  ENGLAND 

200  Lincoln  Street 

Boston,  MA  02111-2404 

(617)451-3670 


Authors... 

LOOKING 

FORA 

PUBLISHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You  are  invited  to  send  for  a  tree  illus- 
trated guidebook  which  explains  how 
your  book  can  be  published,  promoted 
and  marketed. 
^^^  Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-fiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  40- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication. 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 

516    W.    34   St.,    New   York,    N.Y.    10001 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


I  think  my  greatest  disappointment 
is  in  thinking  that  many  fellow  alums 
take  greater  pride  in  knowing  we  have 
star  athletes  on  campus  than  they  do  in 
considering  Brown's  capacity  to  pro- 
duce society's  most  sophisticated  artists, 
humanitarians,  and  creative  thinkers. 

If  Brown  is  to  continue  attracting 
high  school  seniors  who  offer  more 
than  just  high  SAT  scores  or  most  val- 
uable-player awards,  then  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  the  future  of  Brown's  arts 
facilities  at  the  same  level  of  visibility  as 
other  worthwhile  programs.  The  ad- 
mission office  suggests  to  NASP  volun- 
teers that  the  guidelines  in  considering 
applicants  include  sense  of  humor, 
originality,  and  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate ideas.   The  academic  programs  and 
extra-cmriciilar  activities  in  the  fine 
and  perloi  rning  arts  al  Brown  are  a 
place  where  individuals  with  those 
strengths  can  cxploic  humanity  and 
flourish  while  sharing  their  talents  with 
the  University  commuiiily  and  the 
world  beyond  after  graduation.  And 
tho.se  involved  include  many  students 
who  will  not  pursue  a  career  in  the  arts 
but  who  are  eager  to  test  their  limits 
and  explore  their  imagination. 

I  receiitlv  interviewed  a  sub-fiosh 
who  I'm  loiniiued  belongs  at  Brown.  A 
talented  scientist  and  an  impressive 
mathematician,  he  has  ambitions  to 
become  an  architect.  But  he  plans  to  do 
it  by  stiidving  art  and  semiotics  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lequired  engineering  cours- 
es. I  wanted  to  tell  him  I  hat  Brown  will 
be  a  place  wheie  he'll  have  many  op- 
portunities to  experience  the  arts  acioss 
a  broad  spectrum  of  media.  From  the 
studios  of  a  proposed  communications 
center  in  Rogers  Hall  to  the  stage  of  a 
newly  renovated  Faunce  House  theatre, 
Brown  will  serve  as  a  forum  for  his  re- 
lentless pinsuit  of  self-expression,  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  that  all  his  enthusi- 
asm for  man  as  a  function  of  his  imagi- 
nation will  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported at  Brown.  And  that  Brown  is  a 
place  where  others  will  share  his  view  of 
the  world  as  stated  on  his  application: 
"People  have  so  much  to  give  one  an- 
other; it  is  a  shame  that  they  do  not  do 
so  moie  often  and  make  life  the  free, 
exhilarating  thing  it  can  be."  Indeed, 
sharing  in  the  celebration  of  life  is  what 
the  arts  aie  all  about  and  so  I  wanted  to 
tell  him  that  Brown  would  be  all  these 
things  for  him.  But  can  1  tell  him  so 
honestly? 

I  hope  that  fellow  alums  will  agree 
that  supporting  the  arts  is  essential  to 
maintaining  not  only  the  high  academic 
ideals  of  the  University,  but  also  the 
humanistic  ones.  For  I'm  suie  that 


Members  save  10% 
onCunard^ 


luxury  Caribbean. 


Now  Cunard  offers  the 
Connoisseur's  Caribbean 
or  the  awe-inspiring  Panama 
Canal  in  a  week  or  two  aboard 
the  one-and-only  Queen 
Elizabeth  2  or  our  classic  cruise 
ships,  Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord. 

Only  Cunard  offers  both 
types  of  sailing  luxury. 

Following  a  six-month,  $130-mil- 
lion  transformation,  QE2  has 
resumed  service  with  an  all-new 
Sports  Center  and  outdoor 
Jacuzzi®  Whirlpool  Baths;  lavishly 
redone  restaurants  featuring  din- 
ner dancing  and  an  International 


Food  Bazaar;  a  promenade  lined 
with  international  luxury  bou- 
tiques; and  an  expanded  QE2 
Computer  Center.  With  all  this  and 
more— a  complete  casino,  a  disco 
under  the  Magrodome  and  free 
access  to  the  famed  "Golden  Door 
Spa  at  Sea"®— QE2  is  truly  Tomor- 
row's Superliner  Today.'" 

On  Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord, 
you  enjoy  the  classic  cruise 


Sailings  with  space  specially  reserved  for  you. 


QE2:  New  York  to  Bermuda 
on  Oct.  2(6  days).  New  York  to 
the  Caribbean  on  Oct.  21(11 
days,  5  ports);  from  Baltimore 
on  Oct.  22  (9  days,  4  ports). 
New  York  to  the  Caribbean  on 
Nov.  12(10  days,  4  ports); 
from  Philadelphia  on  Nov.  13 
(8  days.  Sports). 
SAGAFJORD:  Fort  Lauder- 
dale to  the  Caribbean  on 
Nov.  14  (8  days,  6  ports).  Over 


Thanksgiving,  San  Juan  to  Los 
Angeles  via  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Acapulco  on  Nov.  22  (14 
days,  7  ports). 
VISTAFJORD:  Fort  Lauder- 
dale to  the  Caribbean  on 
Nov.  8  ( 13  days,  8  ports).  Over 
Thanksgiving,  Fort  Lauderdale 
to  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Panama  Canals  Gatun  Lake 
on  Nov.  21  (14  days, 
9  ports). 


experience  at  its  best— highly  per- 
sonalized service  equaled  only  in 
the  finest  deluxe  hotel;  unhurried, 
single-sitting  dining;  and  free 
access  to  the  famed  "Golden  Door 
Spa  at  Sea,"®  complete  with  gym, 
sauna,  massage  and  swimming  pools. 

Members  save  10  percent! 

The  6-day  cruise  on  QE2  begins  at 
$925;  the  8-day  cruise  on 
SagaQord,  at  $1,740;  and  the  13- 
day  cruise  on  Vistafjord,  at  $2,550. 
Remember,  you  and  your  fam- 
ily deduct  a  10-percent  member's 
discount.  Phone  Les  Kertes  toll- 
free  at  800-645-2120  and  ask 
about  money-saving  air/sea  pack- 
ages. In  New  York,  call  collect: 
(516)466-0335. 

Rates  per  person,  double  occupancy;  taxes  extra. 
QE2  registered  in  Great  Britain;  Sagafjord  and 
Vistafjord  registered  in  the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  Les  Kertes.  Hartford  Holidays,  Box  462, 
277  Northern  Boulevard,  Great  Neck.  NY  1 1022. 
Rush  me  details  on  the  special  lOpercent 
member's  discount  on  these  Cunard  luxury 
Caribbean  cruises. 
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"A  very  special  lakeside  Maine  resort" 

'ij'  One  to  three  bedroom  cottages  and  suites  with 
waterskiing,  sailing  and  canoeing  from  our  own  white 
sand  beach.  "Fast-dri"  &  clay  tennis  courts  with  golf 
nearby. 

T^  Full  American  Plan  —  sumptuous  gourmet  meals, 
daily  barbecue  lunches  at  the  beach,  ethnic  Sunday 
evening  buffets. 

^  Specials,  mini-vacations  and  weekend  packages. 

Make  Reservations  Now 

JUNE  24  -  OCTOBER  12 

For  further  information  write: 

F^rrington's 

Center  Lowell, 
Maine  0A016 


(207)  925-2500 
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INCOMPARABLE 
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Lanlana  Colony  Qvb  is  Bernraila  ■<  lU 
befb  "ftniik,  beacK  uiKng  and  Robert  Trent 
Jones  golf  nearby  -  all  wrapped  in  a  mid- 
Atlantir  garden  Ktting.  Cuisine  and  service 
at  a  Worid  Claaa  level  complete  the  picture. 

See  your  tniated  travel  agent  or  call  Lantana 
direct  at  1-800-468-3733.  Brochure  avail- 
able. P.O.  Box  SB90,  Sandys  9-20  Bermuda 

A  member  of  the  Bermuda  Collection 


BARBADOS 

villa  and  Spa  rental  In  exclusive 
Sandy  Lane  Estates 

Two  completely  private  estates  in  romantic 
compound  on  goll  course  near  ocean  One 
10  room  villa  has  4  bedrooms,  4  baths: 
another  has  2  bedrooms.  2  baths  Gazebo  lor 
outside  dining   50-f1   pool,  lighted  tennis 
court,  indoor  air-conditioned  racquetball 
court,  whirlpool,  championship  billiards,  ping 
pong,  trampoline  and  shuffleboard   Outdoor 
racquetball  and  basketball  court  soon  to  be 
completed.  Friendly  staff  including  butler, 
housekeeper,  cook,  maids  and  laundress 

Also  great  environment  for  small  corporate 
meetings  Elite,  Exceptional,  Exciting! 
Oavid  Lawson  (301)  770-5600 
Weekdays  9  to  5 


Take  a  vacation 
from  the  20th  century. 


btcp  back  to  another 
time.  Where  a  private 
beach  vies  with  a 
gourmet  restaurant 
for  your  affections. 
And  nearby,  historic 
villages  and  seaports 
take  you  farther  from 
today  than  you  could 
ever  imagine. 


WATER'S 
EDGE 


irm  &  resort 


1525  Boston  Posi  Road,  Posr  Office  Box  938 

Wesibrook,  Connecticut  06498 

(203)  399-5901  •  Out  of  State  800-222-5901 

Managed  by  Horizon  Hotels  Limited 


One  of  Bermuda'--  finesi  coitaKc  colonie--  i 
18  acres  of  gardens  in  glorious  setting-- 
Privacy,  seclusion  and  fun  of  life  are 
combined  with  comfort,  luxury 
and  sophistication   18(K)'  ocean 
front  contains  two  private  beaches 
with  natural  pink  sand    Tennis 
Breakfast  prepared  in  your  de'uxe 
cottage,  gourmet  dinner  in  our 
Club  House  with  its  superb  sea 
scape  luncheon  at  the  Pool  Terrace 
A  Celebrated  Country-  Hotel 
See  your  travel  agent  or  David  B.  Mitchell 
NYC  (212)  696-1323:  (800)  372-1323 


without  our  support  for  the  arts,  the 
"Brown  Experience"  will  no  longer  be 
one  of  American's  most  enriching. 

David  Santoro  '82 

Sarasota.  Fla. 

Bring  back  discipline 

Ediloi :  Re  "Discipline  Ha.s 
C;hanged  Since  1783"  {BAM.  April): 

I  well  remembei  the  "C.entlemen's 
Agreement"  of  1946.  It  was  so  much 
different  than  the  Navy  V-12/ROTC 
discipline  that  it  seemed  true  liberty 
had  been  granted  at  last.  Few  of  my 
classmates  would  have  labeled  it 
"quaint"  as  did  author  Katherine 
Hinds.  It  laid  out  squarely  what  was 
expeded  in  the  matter  of  personal  and 
community  behavior. 

I'erhaps  many  of  our  campus 
problems  result  from  the  universities' 
failuie  to  insist  that  gentlemanly  (wom- 
anly) conduct  is  desired,  expected,  and 
required.  Over  the  years,  in  a  misdi- 
rected effort  to  please  the  students, 
universities  have  abdicated  control  of 
their  own  campuses.  Millions  of  dollars 
have  been  wasted  in  staffing  and  oper- 
ating (omniittees  such  as  UOSA.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  watchwords  of  "di- 
versity" and  "tolerance,"  but  quite  an- 
other to  encourage  the  inmates  to  run 
the  asylum. 

Students  will  encounter  autocratic 
svstems  alter  graduation,  and  they 
should  not  be  given  false  expectations 
that  they  will  control  the  world  about 
them  instantly  upon  leaving  their  par- 
ents. "Deans"  abound  in  business,  com- 
merce, industry,  government,  and 
communications  in  the  guise  of  bosses, 
editors,  and  chiefs  who  will  dispense 
"justice"  with  marked  lack  of  even- 
handedness.   That's  life! 

Beverly  I.edbetter  comes  close  to 
stumbling  upon  a  solution.  "The  major 
focus  is  not  supposed  to  be  what  the 
campus  thinks  about  the  action — but 
whether  <jr  not  you  have  violated  the 
institution's  codes."  In  her  comments 
about  the  UCSA  she  finds  the  system 
inadequate  and  complex.  It's  complex 
because  it  attempts  to  satisfy  everyone, 
and  hence  satisfies  no  one.  Right  on, 
Beverly!  Blow  it  up! 

Bring  back  a  new  version  of  the 
"Gentlemen's  Agreement."  Require 
that  students  read  it  and  test  them  on 
their  comprehension.  Support  the 
campus  police.  As  John  Kuprevich  says, 
90  percent  understand  what's  expected 
and  follow  the  rules.  First  enlighten, 
then  warn,  and  expel  the  other  10  per- 
cent with  dispatch.  Brown  doesn't  need 
to  see  them  "all  the  time." 
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fiaving  a  great  PI  ml 

w  could  If  ear  I 


ow  you  can!  Brown's  Continuing 
College  Audio  Cassette  Service  brings  you  a 
semester's  worth  of  lectures,  seminars  and 
conferences  on  standard  audio  cassettes. 
You  can  hear  Jimmy  Carter,  J.  William 
Fulbright,  Rudolph  Giuliani  and  other 
speakers  who  visit  campus  during  the  year. 
There's  a  lot  going  on  at  Brown.  Now  you 
can  listen  in! 

The  Class  of  '87  Speaks  -  Commencement 
orators  Valerie  Tutson,  Sarah  Cleveland  and 
Marie  Johantgen  address  the  graduates. 

Can  We  Eliminate  Hunger?  -  Robert  Kates, 
director  of  the  Feinstein  World  Hunger 
Program,  discusses  whether  hunger  can  be 
eliminated  from  the  earth  in  his  grand- 
daughter's lifetime.  (Sara  will  turn  70 
in  2057.) 

AIDS:  Epidemic  of  the  'SOs  -  Clinicians  and 
representatives  from  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Health  provide  historical 
and  national  perspectives  on  AIDS. 

This  Is  Connie  Chung,  NBC  -  Connie  Chung, 
who  received  an  honorary  degree  at  Com- 
mencement, speaks  about  current  changes 
in  network  news,  especially  in  relation  to 
women  in  the  industry. 

The  Pe.T  f^  Corps  Looks  Ahead  -  Loret 
Ruppe,  director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  speaks 
about  new  challenges  at  the  inauguration 
of  Brown's  Center  for  Public  Service. 

Gorbachev's  Russia  -While  visiting  Russia, 
Samuel  Pisar,  international  lawyer  and 
Brown  parent,  was  asked  to  give  legal 
advice  to  a  group  of  arrested  Soviet  Jews. 
Did  that  encounter,  perhaps  the  first 
of  its  kind,  signal  a  new  kind  of  Russian 
openness? 


"-Rudolph 
Giuliani,  known  for  indicting  Wall  Street 
businessmen  and  convicting  mafia  chief- 
tains, delivered  the  keynote  address 
at  this  year's  Providence  Journal  I  Brown 
University  Public  Affairs  Conference, 
"Crime  in  America." 

InturcultLiisI  Eduiation  -J.  William 
Fulbright,  whose  name  is  almost 
synonymous  with  international  study, 
delivered  the  keynote  address  when  Brown 
inaugurated  its  Institute  for  International 
Studies  last  fall. 


The  Nuclear  Threat  -  President  Jimmy 
Carter  spoke  on  arms  control  last  fall.  This 
tape  includes  his  address  and  a  panel  discus- 
sion featuring  Cyrus  Vance,  Daniel  Yankelo- 
vich  and  members  of  the  Center  for  Foreign 
Policy  Development  at  Brown. 


A  service  of 
Brown  University's 
Continuing  College 


Please  send  me: 


NAME 


No.  of 
copies 


ADDRESS 


The  Class  of  '87  Speaks 
Can  We  Eliminate  Hunger? 
AIDS:  Epidemic  of  the  '80s 
This  Is  Connie  Chung,  NBC 
The  Peace  Corps  Looks  Ahead 
Gorbachev's  Russia 
Are  the  Bad  Guys  Winning? 
Intercultural  Education 
The  Nuclear  Threat 


STATE 


ZIP 


n  I  am  enclosing  a  check  payable  to  Brown 
University 

D  Please  charge  my  Master  Card/VISA 


I  am  enclosing: 


CARD  NO. 


EXP.  DATE 


1 

first  tape  (5  $6.50 

$6.50 

add'l  tapes  fe  5.50  ea. 

TOTAL 

Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 
For  additional  information  please  call 
(401)863-2476. 


CARD  SIGNATURE 

Mail  completed  order  with  payment  to: 

Audio  Cassette  Service 
Brown  University  Box  R 
Providence,  Rl  02912 
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Please  call  for  brochure 

1-800-826-7000 

or  write 

Stowe,  Vermont  05672 

(In  Vermont  802-253-8511) 


Si 


/ 


Countn^  iiiiis  and 
castle  hotels 
^^()rld\^ide. 


3()()  in  '\>  countries. 

REIAIS  &        '■'"'  'he  illustrated  198"" 

CHATEAUX  (iuide,  send  us  $10. 

For  RKIAIS  &  CILMEAUX 

reservations  or  touring 

programs,  call  us  or  contact 

your  travel  specialist 

David  B.  Mitchell  &  Company 

200  Madison  .Ave  ,  Ne«  V)rk,  .M  lODKi 
800 -.ril.'ii.V  (NT)  212(>'Ki-l.S23 


If  you  encourage  gentlemanly 
behavior,  you'll  get  it,  and  students  will 
expend  their  considerable  energies  in 
other  pmsuits.  If  voii  continue  to  en- 
courage them  to  meddle  in  university 
operations  you  will  continue  to  get,  as 
Al  Capp  put  it:  S.W.I.N.E.  (Students 
Wildly  Indignant  about  Nearly  Every- 
thing). 

I  want  students  to  be  wildly  indig- 
nant about  law-breaking  in  high  office 
— about  poverty  and  racism  and  outra- 
geouslv  expensive  machines  of  war 
— not  about  behavior  codes.  Abolish 
committees.  Bring  back  Deans! 

Fred  R.  Collins  '47 

Green  Valley,  Ariz. 

Not  just  the  very  rich 

Editor:  Tm  glad  Arthur  K.qjl.m  '29 
(C:arrving  the  Mail,  BAM.  .Vpril)  is 
proud  ol  his  Brown  education.  It  is  too 
bad  that  he  places  such  little  value  on 
the  educations  of  later  generations  of 
Brown  students. 

Mr.  Kaplan  cites  the  U.S.  Consti- 
lution  in  dili-nding  his  idea  that  a 
Blown  education  is  not  a  right,  and 
iheiefore  the  government  has  no  duty 


to  provide  financial  aid  for  college  stu- 
dents. However,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
rights  and  duties,  but  rather  one  of  best 
interests.  The  future  of  this  country  lies 
in  the  most  successful  education  of  its 
youth.  Education  is  most  successful 
when  the  most  qualified  students  have 
access  to  the  best  education  for  which 
they  are  qualified.  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  government  to  provide 
money  for  education,  not  only  because 
it  will  increase  the  total  education  of  the 
population,  but  also  because  the  more 
educated  the  population  is  the  fewer 
costs  to  the  government  in  the  future  in 
terms  of  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation. 

But  allowing  all  students  to  go  to 
Brown  if  they  are  qualified  has  another 
advantage.  A  crucial  fact  that  Mr.  Kap- 
lan ignores  is  that  students  are  interde- 
pendent. I  am  luckv  enough  to  afford 
Brown,  but  I  value  the  presence  of 
financial-aid  students  on  campus  as 
much  as  1  value  my  own.  1  gain  as  much 
from  their  intelligence,  diversity,  and 
vivacitv  as  they  benefit  Irom  mine.  To 
close  Brown  to  all  but  the  very  rich  (and 
in  most  cases,  white)  families  would  not 
only  denv  financial-aid  students  the 


BROWN  GRADUATES 

All  the  major  OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS  are  open  to  recent  graduates.  Those 
of  you  who  had  top  grades  and  qualify  as  good  citizens  are  cordially  invited 
to  apply  for  any  of  the  following: 


Maximum     Application 


Age 

Due 

RHODES 

2  years  at  Oxford 

23 

October  9 

MARSHALL 

2  years  in   Britain 

24 

October  2 

FULBRIGHT 

1    year   most   countries 
(collaborative    Fulbright 

None 
None 

October  2 
November    15) 

LUCE 

1   year  in  East  Asia 

28 

October  23 

ROTARY 

1   year  most  countries 

28 

March    1, 
July  1,  or 
October  1 

For   information   on   the   specific  requirements   of  these   and   other  fellowships, 
write   to: 

Dean  Nancy  K.  Baker 

Box    1939 

Brown    University 

Providence,    Rhode    Island   02912 


EXECUTIVE  MATERNITY  FASHIONS 


Catalog  with  swatches  and  ht 
guide  5.V  refundable  with  order 
Visit  our  stores  in   Atlanta,  Arlington 
His.,  IL,  Baltimore.  Boston.  Charlotte. 
NC.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cosia  Mesa. 
CA   Dallas,  Denver,  fair  Oaks  Mall, 
Hamsburg.  PA.  W.  Hartford, 
CT    Houston,  King  oi  Prussia, 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
New  Orleans,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
Stamford,  CT.  Washington, 
D.C..  or  inquire  about 
opening  a  store.  Phone 
:15-O250151.  1309 
Noble  St ,  5th  Fir,.  Dept. 
1V7E.  Phila.,  PA,  19123 


Wanted  to  Buy 

The  countrys  largest 
gallery  specializing  in 
American  and  European  art  will 
pay  highest  prices  for  fine 
paintings,  walercolors.  draw- 
ings and  sculpture  from  the 
18th  century  to  the  present. 

All  inquines  receive 

expert  attention  and  reply 

Please  contact  Stuart  P  Feld 

^irschl  I  Adler 

yALLERIES  INC 

21  East  70lh  SIteel.  New  York  10021  (2121  535-8810 
Tuesday-Friday    9  30   to   5  30,   Saturday    9  30   to   5 


education  for  which  they  have  woi  ked 
"hard  ail  their  lives,  but  also  would  deny 
to  those  students  who  can  afford  Brown 
a  large  part  of  the  education  for  which 
they  too  have  worked  hard. 

Ijke  Mr.  Kaplan,  no  one  in  Wash- 
ington has  ever  given  me  or  lent  me  a 
cent.  But  as  an  executive  board  mem- 
ber of  Keep  Brown  Beautiful,  and  as  a 
UCS  Representative,  I've  worked  hard 
to  raise  money  for  financial  aid — and 
more  importantly,  awareness  of  its 
associated  problems.  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Kaplan,  through  his  annual  gifts,  will 
express  the  same  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Kaplan  worked  his  way 
through  Brown  at  a  time  when  it  was 
not  only  possible  to  earn  such  funds, 
but  also  at  a  time  when  it  was  easy  to 
gain  admission.  In  1987,  things  are  a 
little  different.  Brown's  tuition,  fees, 
and  living  expenses  approach  $20,000  a 
year.  More  than  eighty-five  percent  of 
America  does  not  have  $20,000  a  year 
to  kick  around.  Moreover,  four  out  of 
every  five  applicants  to  Brown  are 
turned  away.  It  is  a  shame  that  many 
qualified  students  cannot  attend  Brown 
because  of  their  inability  to  pay  the  cost 
on  their  own.  We  on  campus  miss  them 


sorely. 

David  Morris  '88 
Campus 

What's  Providence  like? 

Editor:  I  have  just  finished  reading 
"Bridging  Curricular  Gaps  With 
GISPs,"  by  Anne  Diffily,  in  the  March 
issue,  and  was  very  encouraged  to  see 
that  Katy  Castagna's  Providence  Com- 
munity GISP  produced  a  short  film  on 
present-day  Providence.  Since  arriving 
in  Honolulu  three  years  ago,  I  have 
been  actively  involved  with  NASP  and 
have  interviewed  and  spoken  with  a 
large  number  of  local  high  school  stu- 
dents. One  question  asked  by  nearly 
every  student  is,  "What's  Providence 
like?"  Unfortunately,  it's  very  difficult, 
here  in  such  a  different  economic,  so- 
cial, and  political  Pacific  environment  to 
communicate  what  Providence  «  actu- 
ally like  to  these  students.  Therefore,  it 
seems  very  important  to  acquaint  all 
prospective  Brunonians,  rather  than 
only  Brown  freshmen,  with  Prnvidence 
Now. 

By  distributing  this  "peppy,  color- 
ful presentation"  nationwide,  the 
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Your  homesite  should  also  be  a 
great  natural  attraction. 

Dalton  Ridge  offers  mountain-top  homesites  in  a  most 
wonderful  and  protected  world.  Come  up  and  explore  the 
ideal  location  (or  your  dream  home, 
fl  Thoughthjilv  dnignnj  and  executed  masicrplan  has  produced  30 

unique  estate-sized  building  lots  avctaging  11.5  acres. 
H  Located  on  improved  alpine  meadowland  and  mountain  lerrain 
H  Spectacular  vistas  and  views 
H  Common  grcenways,  (rails  and  wildemeis  preserve. 
H  10  acre  lake  (or  swimming,  irout-fishing  and  boating. 
B  Beautihillv  appointed  clubhouse. 
Priced  from  JSS.OOO,  financing  available 


I 
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DALTON  RIDGE 


David  S  Dana,  PO.  Box  111,  Dalton,  NH  055%      (60J)  8J7-25S2 
Offer  not  valid  in  states  where  not  registered 
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With  Complete 
Resort  Facilities 

We're  at  Mm  ft  in  the  Stiuthcm  Blue  Ridge  Mtns 

on  1 200  acres  Private  golf,  iciuils,  sailing,  trails 

Amer  Plan  Gracious  hospilaiit)-  Modest  rates 

Reservations  or  brochure,  caU  or  nxite 

Miss  Agnes  Crisp,  Reservations  Manager 

High  Hampton  Inn 
&  Country  Club 

435  Hampton RdOCashier5,NC28717 

1-800-334  2551  USA  except  NC 

1  800  222  6954  in  NC 

MV/ILLIRIA* 

offers  the  ultimate 
travel  experience. . . 
an  unforgettable  voyage  into  the 

ANTARCTICA 

Come  with  Lindblad  Travel  aboard  the  M/V  Illiria* 
into  the  comfortable  austral  summer  of  this 
fascinating  continent  of  unspoiled  beauty.  You'll 
find  an  environment  completely  free  of  soot  and 
smog.  Sail  through  waters  with  magnificent 
glittering  icebergs  and  ice  floes  teeming  with  life. 
Bring  your  camera  to  photograph  millions  of 
penguins,  leopard  seals  and  elephant  seals.  We 
schedule  landings  at  scientific  bases  of  many 
nations.  7957  marks  our  23rd  consecutive  year  of 
Antarctic  expeditions.  We  were  the  first  to  bring 
tourists  to  Antarctica,  and  our  expeditions 
remain  unequaled.  See  your  Travel  Agent. 
Call  or  write  for  a  full-color  brochure. 


"Grt't'k  Registry 


LINDBLAD  TRAVEL  INC. 


LINDBLAD  TRAVEL,  INC. 

1  Sylvan  Road  N.,  Westport,  CT  06880 
800-243-5657  •  203-226-8531 

Please  send  your  color  brochure  on  Antarctica. 

NAME 


ADDRESS- 
CITY 


STATE - 


Also  send  me  your  brochure  on:  D  Africa/Egypt  D  Alaska/ 
Canada  D  Australia  &  New  Zealand  D  China/Tibet  D  Danube 
River  D  Eastern  Europe  D  Galapagos  D  Grand  Canyon  D  India 
D  Delta  Queen  D  Orient  D  Russia  D  South  America  D  Tahiti 
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PORSCHE 

EUROPE 
. . .  you! 

Don't  you  deserve 
the  fantasy  vacation? 

TRAVEL,  ,nc. 

1700  East  Gude  Drive,  Rockville,  MD  20850 

301-294-9169    800-638-8781 


r. 


A  simply  superb  inn 
in  the  Berkshires. 


tI)eOICMaRP5 


'VZ? 


Williamstown,  Massachusetts  01267 

For  reservations  call  (800)  225-1517 
in  Massachusetts  (800)  231-2344 


Admission  Office  will  also  do  much  to 
update  the  visual  presentations  it  pro- 
vides to  NASP  recruiters.  I  was  quite 
shocked  to  view  the  vintage  1970s  film 
of  the  Brown  campus  and  its  students 
which  admission  officer  Jill  Hereford 
showed  during  her  swing  through 
Hawaii  last  year.  Far  from  being  cur- 
rent, it  showed  a  very  outdated  Brown, 
in  a  way  which  did  little  to  impress  the 
active  and  vibrant  campus  life  upon 
prospective  undergraduates. 

In  our  current  age  of  slick,  highly 
polished  video  productions,  it  seems  a 
good  idea  to  dislrihule  bolii  Providence 
Now  and  a  new  Brown  lanipus-oricnted 
film  nationwide.  Mass  distribution  of 
upbeat,  current  intormation  will  pro- 
vide a  strong  basis  from  which  to  accu- 
rately describe  the  Brown  experience  to 
both  high  school  students  and  lluir 
parcius.  I  hope  this  senlimenl  is  shared 
by  otliei  almnni  and  c  urreni  Brown 
undergr.iduates.  and  thai  the\  join  with 
nie  in  encouraging  llu'  .Vdniission 
Office  to  distribute  such  material. 

ElLK.EN   BRt'CKF.NTIIAI.  RoUSH  '84 

Huuiihdu 


Addendum 

Editor:  In  the  obituary  notice  for 
Prof.  Detlov  Schumann,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  issue  of  the  BAM. 
the  information  that  his  wife,  Elizabeth, 
is  a  Brown  alumna  was  not  included. 
Could  you  please  print  that  informa- 
tion in  the  next  issue? 

Elizabeth  Hunt  Schumann  '40 

Providence 
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Imagine,    your    diploma    etched    in    brass, 
mounted  on  solid  walnut. 

•  8"x10"  solid,  heavy-gauge  brass  plaque,  in 
glossy  or  satin  finish  that  w/ill  not  tarnish. 

•  Individually  acid-etched, 

•  A  permanent  memento,  a  perfect  gift, 

•  lOVj'xIS"  solid  walnut,  hand  cut.  hand  glued, 
hand  finished  by  local  craftsmen, 

•  Outstanding  value:  $149,95,  Compare  with 
other  etchings  at  $240. 

Please  send  a  clear  photocopy  of  your  diploma, 
DO  NOT  SEND  THE  ORIGINAL! 
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DLK  Promotions 

146  Route  130 
Bordentown.  N.J,  08505 
Ptione:  (609)  298-1300 

Allow  4  10  6  weel(S  for  delivery  DO  NOT  SEND  CASH 
N  J-  Residents  add  6%  sales  lax. 
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We've  planned  a  terrific  program  for  you  -  one  that  lets 
you  re-Immerse  yourself  in  University  life  and  catch 
up  with  Brown  of  the  '80s.  Plan  now  to  return  for  Home- 
coming '87,  meet  with  Brown's  top-notch  faculty,  hear 
President  Swearer,  and  join  your  classmates  for  an  off- 
year  reunion!  The  Homecoming  game  will  be  the  first 
of  the  football  season  and  many  class  and  club  officers 
will  be  returning  to  the  campus  that  weekend  for  work- 
shops, meetings  and  the  annual  Alumni  Recognition 
Ceremony.  While  you  are  marking  your  calendar  with 
fall  weekends,  remember  Homecoming  '871 


September  25-27 
Alumni  Council  Weekend 
September  26 

10  am  An  Hour  with  President  Swearer 

1 1  am  Faculty  Forums 

ii:30-2pni         Lunch  Under  the  Tent  ($) 

1:30  pm  Homecoming  Game:  Brown  vs.  URi  ($) 

Mile  of  History- A  Walking  Tour  of 
Historic  Benefit  Street  ($) 

4:30-7  pm  Young  Alumni  Party  (All  '80s  classes)  ($) 

The  New  Graduate  Center  Bar 

5:30-8:30  pm      Homecoming  Dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  ($) 
Call  401  863-3023  for  reservations 

8:30  pm  Alumni  Recognifion  Ceremony, 

Sayles  Hall 

For  a  full  description  of  Homecoming  activities,  write  the 
Alumni  Relations  Office,  Brown  University  Box  1859, 
Providence,  RI 02912  (or  call  401  863-3307)  and  we'll  place 
you  on  our  summer  mailing  list  to  receive  a  reservation 
form. 
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Send 
'Library 

Cards 
this 


year 


Brown  University  Library 


Order  your  Christmas  or  Holiday 
cards  from  the  Friends  of  the  Library. 
Watch  for  the  Library  Card  Catalog  in 
your  September  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly. 

f^"    More  than  twenty  different  designs 

^     Distinctive  images  from  rare 
books  and  prints  in  the  Library's  Special 
Collections 

^     Personalized  cards  and  envelopes 
available 

^.     Visa  and  Mastercard  accepted 
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One  to 
remember 


It  was  a  Commencement  that  will  be 
remembered  for  its  size,  its  youth-ori- 
ented celebrity  guests,  and  its  joyous 
musical  coda. 

Brown's  largest  class  ever — 1,518 
seniors  strong — graduated  on  Memori- 
al Day,  May  25,  in  ceremonies  wit- 
nessed by  some  20,000  people.  The  size 
of  the  senior  class  necessitated  some 
changes  in  the  Commencement  pro- 
cession. Marchers  from  the  class  ol 
1987  were  asked  to  line  up  four  across, 
and  aiimini  three  across,  rather  than 
the  usual  two  abreast:  otherwise  the  line 
of  seniors,  officials,  honorecs,  and 
alumni  might  have  stretched  from  the 
Van  VVicklc  Gates  nearly  lo  ihe  Rhode 
Island  State  House — far  beyond  llu- 
First  Baptist  Meeting  House. 

In  separate  ceremonies  lor  the 
Graduate  School  and  the  Program  in 
Medicine,  concurrent  with  the  ceremo- 
ny for  baccalaureate  recipients  in  the 
Meeting  House,  Brown  awarded  295 
master's  degrees,  145  Ph.D.'s,  and  sev- 
enty-six M.D.'s. 

The  Commencement  Office  had 
set  up  16,000  folding  chairs  on  the 
Green,  and  every  one  of  them  was  filled 
following  the  procession's  return  from 
the  Meeting  House.  For  4,000  addi- 
tional people,  the  ceremony  was  strictly 
standing-room-only.  In  the  same  loca- 
tion the  preceding  Friday  night,  the 
Campus  Dance  offered  a  bit  more  el- 
bow room  even  though  it,  too,  was 
thought  to  have  drawn  the  largest  at- 
tendance ever:  9,400  tickets  were  sold, 
and  the  crowd  actually  may  have  ex- 
ceeded 10,000.  Similarly,  the  official 
number  of  alumni  and  guests  regis- 
tered for  reunions  over  the  weekend 
was  2,400,  but  many  more  dropped  by 
without  signing  in  formally.  All  avail- 
able lodging  in  the  dorms  was  sold  out. 

This  year's  Commencement  may 
also  be  remembered  as  the  Playful 
Commencement.  Three  of  the  honor- 
ary degree  recipients  elicited  strong, 
happy  responses  from  the  class  of  1987. 
Each  of  the  three  had  roles  in  the  ma- 
turation process  of  this  class,  and  the 
class  expressed  its  thanks.  The  roar  of 
approval  when  Theodor  "Dr.  Seuss" 


Chief  Marshal  Martin  Tarpy  '37  and  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  Claire  J .  Henderson  '61 
display  some  fancy  footwork  as  the  procession  forms  on  George  Street. 


Geisel  accepted  his  degree  would  have 
pleased  the  Cat  in  the  Hat.  When  Joan 
Ganz  Cooney,  president  of  Children's 
Television  Workshop,  which  produces 
"Sesame  Street,"  was  made  an  honorary 
doctor  of  letters,  she  was  serenaded  by 
seniors — softly  at  first,  then  crescendo- 
ing — with  the  theme  song  from  the 
show.  "Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get,  how 
to  get  to  Sesame  Street?"  they  sang. 
Cooney  bowed  in  response.  And  Stevie 
Wonder — who  had  asked  that  his  de- 
gree be  inscribed  with  his  real  name, 
Stevland  Morris — was  greeted  with  an 
anticipatory  ovation  of  delight  by  an 
audience  that  not-so-secretly  hoped  for 
at  least  one  song.  They  were  not  to  be 
disappointed. 


Well-known  faces  and 
names  highlight 
honorary  degrees 

It  was  a  Commencement  with  a  high 
recognition  quotient.  Brown  gave  hon- 
orary degrees  to  a  familiar  face  from 
network  news,  a  pop-music  superstar, 
the  president  of  Portugal,  and  the  au- 
thor of  some  of  the  best-loved  classics  in 
modern  children's  literature.  Connie 
Chung,  Stevie  Wonder,  Mario  Soares, 
and  Theodor  Geisel  ("Dr.  Seuss")  were 
among  eight  men  and  women  awarded 
honorary  doctorates  during  ceremonies 
on  the  Green.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
those  honored,  with  excerpts  from  the 

Photographs  by  John  Forastd 


citations  read  by  President  Swearer  as 
he  bestowed  their  degrees. 

Constance  Chung  Povich,  doctor 
of  humane  letters.  A  veteran  television 
news  correspondent,  Connie  Chung  is 
anchor  of  the  NBC  Nightly  News  on 
Saturdays  and  of  the  NBC  News  Di- 
gests on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
evenings.  She  covered  national  politics 
from  1971  to  1976  for  CBS,  and  re- 
ceived two  Emmys  for  anchoring  the 
local  nightly  news  for  KCBS  (then 
KNXT),  the  CBS  station  in  Los  Ange- 
les, between  1976  and  1983.  Through 
your  dedication,  thorough  investigations, 
and  effective  presentations,  you  have  exem- 
plified the  highest  standards  of  journalistic 
professionalism  in  pursuit  of  the  public  in- 


terest, and  you  have  become  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  respected  editors  and  commen- 
tators on  the  national  and  international 
scene. 

Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  doctor  of 
humane  letters.  Since  1970,  Cooney  has 
been  president  of  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  producer  of  high-quality 
children's  television  programs  such  as 
"Sesame  Street."  A  former  publicist  for 
NBC  and  CBS,  she  produced  public- 
affairs  documentaries  for  Channel 
13/WNET  in  New  York  before  coming 
to  CTW  as  executive  director  in  1968. 
She  began  her  career  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Arizona  Republic.  You  understood, 
twenty  years  ago,  the  increasing  impact  of 
television  on  children's  lives.  Through  your 
determination  and  imagination,  you  trans- 
formed the  medium  ...  and,  in  doing  so,  you 
transformed  our  access  to  literacy  while  pro- 
moting values  of  gentleness  and  tolerance. 

Theodor  Seuss  Geisel,  doctor  of 
humane  letters.  Children  around  the 
world  have  grown  up  with  the  whimsi- 
cal books  of  "Dr.  Seuss" — books  such  as 
The  Cat  in  the  Hat  and  Green  tggs  and 
Ham.  One  of  those  nearly  fifty  titles. 
How  the  Grinch  Stole  Christmas,  was  made 
into  an  animated  television  special  that 
won  a  Peabody  Award  in  1971  and  is 
still  a  popular  holiday  offering.  Seuss 
received  the  Legion  of  Merit  during 
World  War  II  for  his  work  in  film- 
making. A  film  he  wrote  for  the  Army 
was  later  released  by  Warner  Brothers 
as  Hitler  Lives  and  won  an  Academy 
Award — one  of  three  Seuss  has  won  to 


date — for  best  documentary  short  in 
1946.  Today  Seuss  is  president  of  Be- 
ginner Books,  a  division  of  Random 
House.  Brown  honored  him  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication 
of  his  first  children's  book.  It  is  a  rare 
parent  who  has  not  relied  on  the  three  great 
physicians  of  childhood:  Dr.  Salk,  Dr.  Spock, 
and  Dr.  Seuss.  Your  writings  have  touched 
our  imagination,  fired  our  curiosity,  brought 
iLs  laughter,  led  us  toward  wisdom,  shortened 
the  distance  between  generations. 

Earl  Gilbert  Graves,  doctor  of 
laws.  A  nationally  recognized  authority 
on  black  business  development.  Graves 
heads  five  corporations  involved  in 
broadcasting,  marketing  and  research, 
development,  and  publishing  (as  pub- 
lisher of  the  highly  successful  Black 
Enterprise  magazine).  He  was  named 
one  of  200  future  leaders  of  the  U.S.  by 
Time  magazine  in  1974  and  received  the 
National  Award  of  Excellence  in  1972 
from  President  Nixon.  He  is  active  in 
numerous  social  and  civic  organizations 
and  serves  as  national  commissioner  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Your  service 
to  your  countiy  ...  has  been  a  means  of 
bringing  your  thought  and  energy  to  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  those  who  need  to  be 
enabled  to  participate  in  America's  progress. 
Your  oivn  success  ...  has  been  yoked  to  your 
conviction  that  one  must  not  only  chart  paths 
for  black  enterprise  but  must  also  expect  of 
all  Americans  responsibility  for  the  condi- 

"Dr.  Seuss"  salutes  an  audience  that 
grew  up  with  his  books. 
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Honorary-degree  recipients  Chung 
(above),  Soares,  and  Cooney. 


lions  in  which  people  suffer  as  well  as  pros- 
per. 

Fabio  Roversi  Monaco,  doctor  ot 
laws.  He  is  rector  (chief  academic  and 
executive  officer)  of  the  University  of 
Bologna  and  a  highly  regarded  consti- 
tutional lawyer  and  political  scientist. 
He  has  devoted  his  entire  academic 
career  to  the  University  of  Bologna 
— Europe's  oldest  university,  founded 
in  1088 — receiving  his  doctorate  in  jur- 
isprudence there  in  19(i2  and  advanc- 
ing through  the  faculty  ranks  to  his 
current  position,  which  he  assumed  in 
1985.  Brown,  which  has  had  a  formal 
academic  exchange  agreement  with 
Bologna  since  I'.IH;^,  will  participate  in 
the  Italian  universitv's  90()th  anniver- 
sarv  celehration  next  vear.  [Yuu  are]  no 
mere  caretaker,  but  a  dynamic,  active  presi- 
dent who  wilt  lead  the  university  into  its 
decisive  next  100  years,  towards  its  mtlleni- 
itm.  We  particularly  admire  your  defense  ... 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  institution 
and  your  appeal  for  support  to  the  society 
outside  the  .so-called  Ivory  Tower,  the  society 
of  which  the  university  fonns  an  essential 
part  and  which  it  sen'es. 

Joseph  Winterbotham  Shaw  '.57, 
doctor  of  humane  letters.  An  interna- 
tionally known  archaeologist  and  au- 
thority on  Minoan  Crete,  Shaw  has 
been  conducting  an  excavation  for  the 
past  decade  at  Kommos,  Crete,  a  site  he 
discovered.  Chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  fine  art  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  Shaw  has  significantly  altered 
current  understanding  of  the  scope  and 
structure  of  Minoan  settlements  on 
Crete.  Your  excavations  at  Kommos  have 
revealed  an  entrepot  of  trade  and  shipping 
from  which  the  Minoans  set  sail  for  the  ba- 
zaars of  the  Near  East  and  the  harbors  of 
Egypt.  Your  study  of  Minoan  building 
stands  alone  commanding  a  field  embracing 
cottages  and  palaces.  You  have  become  unit- 


ed with  Hellas  both  in  spirit  and  by  Hymen's 
torch.  On  this,  the  thirtieth  annii'ersary  of 
your  gtaduation,  we  salute  ynu  with  pride 
and  admiration. 

Mario  Alberto  Nobre  Lopes 
Soares,  doctor  of  laws.  As  president  of 
Portugal,  Soares  is  known  among  world 
leaders  as  an  opponent  of  dictatorships 
and  a  champion  of  human  rights.  A 
lawyer  and  history  professor,  he  op- 
posed the  authoritarian  regimes  that 
led  Portugal  between  1932  and  1974. 
Active  in  anti-fascist  and  opposition 
movements,  he  was  jailed  twelve  times 
without  a  trial.  He  was  exiled  in  1970 
and  taught  at  the  University  of  Paris  for 
four  years,  returning  to  Portugal  in 
1974  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Caeta- 
no  regime.  He  became  the  fust  prime 
minister  of  the  democratic  Portuguese 
state  and  has  served  as  prime  minister 
three  times.  He  was  elected  presideiii  in 
1986  for  a  hve-year  term.  As  a  modem- 
day  pathfinder  you  have  opened  your  coun- 
try's doors  to  social  and  political  freedom  by 
your  indefatigable  opposition  to  the  authori- 
tarian regimes  that  governed  Portugal.  As  a 
founding  member  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Prime 
Minuster,  you  paved  the  way  to  the  policy  of 
cease-fire  that  resulted  in  decolonization, 
and  to  Portugal's  membership  in  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  Statesman,  lauyer,  teach- 
er, and  writer,  your  publications  speak  to 
humanism,  freedom,  and  democracy. 

Stevland  Morris  (Stevie  Wonder), 
doctor  of  music.  A  popular  and  prodi- 
giously talented  musician  who  has  sold 
some  seventy  million  records  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  Wonder  recorded  his  first 
big  hit,  "Fingertips,  Part  2,"  in  1963  at 
the  age  of  twelve.  Over  the  years  he 
gained  a  reputation  as  an  exciting  per- 
former, innovative  composer,  and  seri- 
ous musician.  Blind  almost  since  birth. 
Wonder  has  been  active  on  behalf  of 


social  and  racial  causes,  working  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  national  holiday 
honoring  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and 
opposing  South  Africa's  policy  of 
apartheid.  From  the  solitude  of  the  .studio  to 
the  light  of  world-wide  tours,  you  have 
brought  the  best  vernacular  Afro-American 
style  in  music  and  song  to  conscious  praise 
and  conscientious  action  for  justice,  mercy, 
and  peace.  These  textures  of  the  transcendent 
spirit,  the  poet-singer  speaking  through  har- 
monica, clavinet,  synthesizer,  and  falsetto 
riff,  augment  symphonic  grand  effects  for  a 
better  world  in  sound  and  feeling. 

'Class  of  1987,  I  sing 
it  from  my  heart' 

Future  graduating  classes  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  top  the  thrill  experienced  by 
this  year's  seniors  when  musician  Stevie 
Wonder,  newly  draped  in  his  honorary 
doctoral  hood,  ascended  to  the  Faunce 
House  porch  and  gave  a  short,  unan- 
nounced (oncert. 

Running  his  fingers  fluidly  over  a 
hastily-secured  electric  piano.  Wonder 
seemed  even  more  at  ease  than  he  had 
been  during  the  Commencement  pro- 
cession, when  he  had  smiled  and  chat- 
ted with  star-struck  seniors  marching 
past.  "I  know  all  of  you  are  eager  to  go 
on  and  celebrate  this  very  special  day," 
Wonder  began  in  his  amiably  boyish 
tenor.  "1  just  want  to  take  a  moment  of 
your  life,  and  share  a  moment  of  my 
life  with  you." 

Chords  and  arpeggios  rippled 
from  giant  speakers  as  he  spoke;  the 
sounds  washed  over  thousands  of  mes- 
merized people  crammed  onto  the 
Green.  No  one  shouted;  no  one  jostled; 
no  one  rushed  the  porch. 

"In  the  spirit  of  those  who  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  de- 
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gree,"  Wonder  said,  "but  who  have 
made  it  so  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  and 
learn  in  tliis  place,  on  this  holiday  I  sa- 
lute you." 

Accompanying  himself  on  the  pi- 
ano, smiounded  by  wide-eyed  mem- 
bers of  the  Brown  Band,  Wonder 
played  two  songs,  a  revamped  version 
of  a  1975  composition  titled  "My  Love," 
and  the  instantly-recognizable  hit,  "I 
Just  Called  to  Say  I  I.o\c  \'ou."  The 
latter  time  was  highlighted  by  some 
Ivrical  improvisation. 

'\'ou're  graduating  now,"  Wonder 
ad-libbed  happily,  "I  know  you're  glad. 
I  am  ha\  ing  the  best  time  I  ever 
thought  I  could  have."  At  this,  the  lis- 
teners broke  their  silence  and  cheered 
delightedly.  Singing  that  he  "just  called 
to  say  I  love  you,"  Wonder  finished 
with,  "and  Class  of  1987,  I  sing  it  from 
the  bottom  of  mv  heart." 

Afterwards,  Wonder  had  one  more 
surprise  up  the  sleeve  of  his  academic 
gown:  He  dropped  in  on  the  music 
department's  diploma  ceremony  and 
talked  for  a  while  to  the  graduating 
music  concentrators,  who  may  have  had 
to  pinch  themselves  a  few  tiines  to  be- 
lieve their  Wonderful  luck. 


Senior  orations: 
'The  courage  to  live 
life's  questions' 


The  two  senior  orations  delivered  at 
iCommencement  both  emphasized  the 
value  of  asking  (|uestions  about  oin 
(lives,  throughout  om  entire  lives.  But 


President  Swearer  greets  Honorary  Doc- 
tors Monaco  (left),  Shaw  (above),  and 
Graves  (right). 


orators  Sarah  H.  Cleveland  and  Valerie 
T.  Tutson  had  such  widely  vaiying  de- 
liveries that  the  seniors  did  not  feel  they 
had  heard  the  same  advice  twice. 

Cleveland,  who  has  been  named  a 
Rhodes  Scholar  for  the  coming  vear, 
delivered  a  straightforward,  logical 
appeal  to  her  classinates.  Use  the  criti- 
cal abilities  you  have  honed  at  Brown, 
she  said,  to  achieve  progress  for  hu- 
mankind. "Notice  the  man  sleeping  on 
the  park  bench,"  she  added  in  an  ap- 
peal for  humanitarian  activism. 

Tutson,  active  in  theatre  and  ra- 
cial-awareness groups  at  Brown,  cajoled 
her  audience  with  stor\ -telling,  song. 


and  laughter.  Graduation,  she  said 
before  launching  into  a  Japanese  folk- 
tale, "The  Stonecutter,"  means  it  is  time 
to  ask  the  crucial  question,  "What  do  I 
do  now}  The  possibilities  are  endless, 
and  so  is  our  potential." 

Cleveland  confessed  that  despite 
her  efforts  to  cram  as  much  as  possible 
into  her  Brown  education,  she  worried 
that  she  wouldn't  know  enough.  But  in 
discussing  her  dilemma  with  a  room- 
mate, she  realized  that  the  problem  lay 
with  her  expectations.  "The  purpose  of 
college,"  Cleveland  and  her  friend 
concluded,  "(is)  to  leave  with  more 
questions  than  you  had  going  in." 

At  the  heart  of  a  Brown  education, 
Cleveland  said,  are  the  ability  to  think 
critically  and  the  impulse  to  question 
our  values  and  those  of  societv.  "It  is 
this  consciousness,  the  abilitv  to  see  new- 
things  in  the  ordinary  and  the  extiaor- 
dinary,  which  will  be  the  legacv  of  our 
imdergraduate  experience."  But  each 


President  Swearer  and  Chancellor  Salomon,  resplendent  in  the  symbols  of  their  offices. 
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Sunday's  Baccalaureate  Ceremony  in  the  Meeting  House  afforded  seniors  a  chance  to  ponder  eternal  values  and  transient  events. 
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new  graduate  must  take  that  legacy  a 
step  further,  she  cautioned. 

"Avoiding  complacency  requires  an 
active  struggle,"  Cleveland  said.  "It 
requires  traveling,  physically  and  intel- 
lectually, away  from  the  beaten  path 
— seeing  and  thinking  things  whi(  h 
make  us  uncomfortable,  which  hurt, 
which  make  us  mad  ...  Let's  travel  to 
the  ghettos  and  the  mental  hospitals. 
See  the  racism  and  the  sexism  ...  Why  is 
there  hunger  in  America?  ...  VVhv  are 
we  at  Brown,  and  even  more  important, 
who  is  not?" 

Unless  she  and  her  classmates  con- 
tinue to  ask  such  questions,  tlleveland 
warned,  "the  problems  will  never  be 
found,  and  change  can  never  occur.  Let 
us  take  the  risk  of  asking  the  wrong 
questions,  of  thinking  the  wrong  things, 
of  dreaming  the  dreams  which  are 
unacceptable  or  taboo.  Above  all,  we 
must  care." 

Tutson  improvised  a  tribute  to  two 
of  Brown's  honorary-degree  recipients 
at  the  beginning  of  her  speech.  "Mom," 
she  hollered  playfully,  "you  were  right! 


And  so  was  Sam — 1  really  likf  green 
eggs  and  ham. "  Or.  Seuss  aficionados 
.ippiaiided.  Fulson  h)il<)we(l  that  with  a 
bit  ol  patter  that  segued  into  a  song:  "I 
just  called  to  say  I  love  you,"  she  sang  in 
a  warm  alto,  bringing  a  roar  from  the 
audience  and  a  wide  smile  from  .Slevie 
Wonder. 

Paraphrasing  ilic  poet  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke,  Tulson  urged  her  class- 
mates to  "re-establish  who  we  are  and 
how  we  fit  into  the  universe.  We  must 
live  the  questions  now,"  she  said,  "and 
perhaps  we  will  then  gradually  live 
along  some  distant  dav  into  the  an- 
swer." 

Terming  life  "a  growth  process," 
Tutson  proposed  that  "the  answer  to 
one  question  only  presents  the  asking 
of  another.  Graduating  from  Brown  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  question,  'What  is 
my  purpose  in  life?'  "  She  turned  again 
to  Rilke  for  inspiration:  "We  must  re- 
solve to  be  always  beginning  to  be  a 
beginner." 

Tutson's  voice  lilted  and  soared 
through  her  soulful  retelling  of  the 


Japanese  folktale  about   lasaku,  a 
stonecutter  who  aspired  to  greater 
things  and  was  able  to  live  out  his 
dreams.  "Like  Ta.saku,"  Tutson  con- 
cluded, "we  do  have  the  ability  to  move 
mountains,  however  big  or  small  they 
may  be  ...  So,  as  we  travel  the  roads  to 
becoming,  let  us  all  have  the  courage  to 
live  life's  questions,  to  realize  our 
dreams,  to  recogni/e  om  connectedness 
to  all  that  has  come  before  us  and  all 
that  the  future  holds. 

"Let  us  wish,"  she  said,  "to  move 
mountains."  A.D. 


Baccalaureate:  What 

it  takes  to  last 

in  an  imperfect  world 

In  an  unconventional  baccalaureate 
address.  The  Rev.  Peter  John  Clomes, 
minister  of  Memorial  Church  at  Har- 
vard and  professor  of  religious  history 
at  Harvard,  argued  eloquently  that  the 
world  will  not  be  delivered  from  chaos 


and  evil  by  the  gifts  of  a  college  educa- 
tion alone. 

Gomes  drew  laughs  when  he  sug- 
gested that  baccalaureate  is  an  anach- 
ronistic religious  ceremony,  "in 
which  a  university  tries  to  impart  to  you 
in  the  coiuse  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
what  it  failed  to  give  you  in  four  years." 
A  few  minutes  later,  more  seriously,  he 
called  the  moment  "transcendental  ...  in 
which,  for  an  instant,  one's  mind  and 
the  imagination  of  one's  heart  can  be 
lifted  beyond  the  transitory  and  tran- 
sitional to  reflect  upon  what  it  takes  to 
last  in  an  imperfect  and  impermanent 
universe.  This, "  he  said,  to  renewed 
laughter,  "is  what  any  public  preacher 
worth  his  salt  would  want  you  to  think 
about  on  the  last  public  occasion  when 
you  are  expected  to  think  at  all,  for 
credit." 

Gomes  explained  that  he  had  cho- 
sen not  to  extol  the  imique  and  un- 
precedented virtues  of  the  class.  That 
popular  baccalaureate  formula,  which 
he  labeled  the  "quality  increase  theory," 
only  remains  true,  he  reminded  the 
seniors,  "until  next  May,  when  you  pale 
by  comparison  to  the  achievements  of 
the  incomparable  class  of  1988." 

Because  the  trials  and  challenges 
that  his  graduating  audience  faces  are 
age-old,  and  "on  the  ground  that  [the 
class  had]  insuflicient  exposure  to  the 
Scripture  during  [their]  four  years  at 
Brown,"  (iomes  chose  to  illustrate  his 
sermon  with  the  story  of  King  Solomon. 
He  sketched  an  image  of  the  yoimg, 
newly-crowned  Solomon,  who  was  mi- 
certain  how  to  summon  the  skills  he 
would  need  to  rule  his  people  in  the 
just  tradition  of  his  father,  King  David. 
Gomes  wished  upon  his  audience  the 
same  gift  that  Solomon  requested  from 
God,  Who  appeared  before  him  in  a 
dream — "a  heart  with  skill  to  listen  so 
that  he  may  govern  justly,  and  distin- 
guish good  from  evil." 

Speaking  from  the  pulpit  of  his 
"Mother  C:hurch,"  the  Meeting  House 
of  the  Piist  Baptist  Church  in  America, 
Gomes,  a  Baptist,  look  the  opportunity 
to  recall  the  achievements  of  early 
American  Baptist  leaders.  He  invoked 
the  name  of  the  church's  founder, 
Roger  Williams,  "the  Abbie  Hoffman  of 
the  seventeenth  century,"  and  praised 
Brown  as  I  he  "first  fruit  of  Baptist  edu- 
cation in  I  he  world." 

In  closing.  Gomes  reminded  the 
seniors  ihal  the  pin  pose  of  the  Baptist 
Meeting  Hou.se  was  first  and  foremost 
for  the  worship  of  Ciod;  only  secondly  is 
it  used  loi  Brown's  (^omnicnccmcnl. 
He  called  upon  lliern  lo  consider  care- 
fully I  he  relationship  between  the  eter- 


It  was  Harriet  Sheridan's  last  Com- 
mencement as  dean  of  the  College. 

nal  and  ihe  transient,  to  consider  that 
"the  fruit  of  the  eternal  is  to  protect 
you  in  the  transient." 

Talbot  Brewer 

Seniors  honor 
three  faculty 

A  retiring,  but  not  shy,  dean  and  a 
popular  biology  professor  were  hon- 
ored by  the  class  of  1987  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  quality  of  student  life, 
and  a  connniniity  health  physician  was 
similarly  thanked  by  this  year's  gradu- 
ating M.D.'s. 

Receiving  senior  citations,  now 
known  as  "Barrett  Hazeltine  Citations," 
were  Harriet  Sheridan,  the  dean  of  the 
College,  who  is  retiring  as  dean  but  will 
continue  teaching,  and  Peter  Heywood, 
associate  professor  of  biology.  The 
Medical  Senior  Citation  went  to  Dr. 
David  Reuben,  assistant  professor  in 
connniniity  health. 

"As  dean  of  the  College  and  pro- 
fessor of  English,  you  are  the  lamp- 
lighter of  years  gone  by,"  the  seniors 
praised  Sheridan.  "Every  night  the 
lamplighter  walked  the  streets  lighting 
the  way.  Every  day  you  hold  high  the 
light  on  the  road  to  truth  and  knowl- 
edge. We  thank  you  for  your  steady 
arm." 


Heywood,  who  is  a  popular  Faculty 
Fellow,  was  honored  as  well  for  being  a 
"devoted  professor  of  biology  and  a 
true  friend  ...  Through  your  warm  and 
open  study  breaks  you  showed  a  genu- 
ine interest  and  concern  in  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  student.  As  a  professor  dedi- 
cated to  our  intellectual  development, 
you  nurtured  both  our  emotional  and 
academic  growth." 

Dr.  Reuben  was  cited  for  having 
demonstrated  "the  complexities  implicit 
in  an  art  shaped  by  business  and  politics 
as  well  as  altruism.  You  have  engaged 
us  in  spirited  debate,  exposed  us  as  the 
politicized  creatures  we  are,  and  ex- 
pected us  to  take  responsibility  for  the 
human  consequences  of  our  biases  ...  In 
the  words  of  one  of  your  students,  you 
have  given  us  'the  exact  amount  of 
guidance  without  being  overly  protec- 
tive.' " 

Start  the  procession... 
over  and  out 

The  badge  of  responsibility  during 
Commencement  Weekend  comes  in  the 
shape  of  a  walkie-talkie.  Anyone  with 
any  measure  of  authority  is  patched 
into  "communication  central,"  and 
crises  of  varying  sizes  and  scope  are 
broadcast  throughout  the  network. 

Not  enough  Pepperidge  Farm 
Goldfish  at  the  1967  reunion  cocktail 
party?  A  food  services  employee  can 
radio  back  for  more.  Where  is  the 
woman  supposed  to  stand  to  "sign"  the 
Commencement  exercises  for  hearing- 
impaired  members  of  the  audience? 
Radio  the  director  of  special  events  and 
ask.  A  horde  of  media  is  descending  to 
photograph  graduating  children  of 
celebrities?  Buzz  the  director  of  the 
News  Bureau  for  instant  resolution. 

The  need  for  walkie-talkies  is  mul- 

Rosemary  Pierrel,  longtime  mace  bearer 
for  the  procession,  is  retiring  this  year. 
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tiplied  geometrically  when  a  head  of 
state  is  on  campus  participating  in  the 
festivities.  This  year,  a  crisis  involving 
the  president  of  Portugal  was  quickly 
resolved,  via  walkie-talkie. 

The  urgent  call  went  out:  Gardner 
House,  where  visiting  dignitaries  stay, 
had  run  out  of  hot  water,  and  the  pres- 
ident was  ready  to  shower. 

Thanks  to  the  walkie-talkies  linking 
plant  operations  employees,  a  plumber 
was  summoned  summarily,  and  the 
shower  ensued. 

Graduate  School 
speaker  describes 
a  scholar's  journey 

As  the  seniors  wedged  their  way  into 
the  Meeting  House,  <aii(li<lales  lor 
master's  and  dot  toral  degrees  were 
gathering  in  Sayles  Hall,  where  440 
advanced  degrees  were  conferred.  Jules 
B.  LaPidus,  president  of  the  t'.oinicil  of 
(iraduaie  Schools  in  (he  L'nited  .Slales 
was  the  speaker.  In  his  address,  "\n 
Atlas  for  Scholars."  he  set  oul  to  ex- 
plain, in  the  lexicon  of  the  cartogra- 
pher, the  scholar's  journey.  Such  jour- 
neys, he  said,  are  guided  by  mental 
ma})s,  created  "to  place  [indi\iduals]  in 
their  environments."  They  contain 
anything  that  has  "meaning  and  helps 
vou  hnd  your  way."   They  are  concep- 
tual maps,  but  just  as  accurate  as  any 
Baedecker  or  Raiid-McNallv. 

The  maps  vou  create  in  the  pursuit 
of  vour  scholarly  goals,  he  told  the 
graduates,  will  be  of  yoiu'  own  making, 
and  based  upon  your  own  scholarly 
discovery.  But.  he  added,  they  will  also 
represent  the  "continuitv  of  the  schol- 
arly world.  In  the  history  of  the  disci- 
pline, the  crowning  achievement  is  the 
recent  graduate." 

The  atlas  LaPidus  constructed 
contained  a  collection  of  mental  maps 
that  became  increasingly  more  specific, 
more  personal.  The  first  map  was  an 
overview  of  the  scholarly  world,  as 
much  historical  as  geographical.  "If  we 
think  about  the  history  of  scholarship  in 
terms  of  a  world  map  that  exists  in  time 
and  space,  we  would  see  that  at  certain 
limes  and  in  certain  places,  for  reasons 
not  always  well  imderstood,  an  atmos- 
phere existed  that  caused  scholarship  to 
flourish,"  he  explained.  "Scholars  al- 
ways have  been  travelers.  They  have 
learned  where  new  ideas  were  being 
explored  and  have  gone  there  to  seek 
not  just  enlightenment,  but  kindred 
spirits  as  well.  Although  the  life  of  the 
scholar  is  often  depicted  as  a  solitary  or 


At  the  Graduate  School  Convocation,  Dean  Phillip  Stiles  (left)  welcomed  speaker  Jules 
LaPidus  and  Graduate  Citation  winners  Richard  Slotkin  and  Shigemi  Kono. 


lonelv  one,  scholaiship  is  really  a  sticial 
activity,  and  its  pi.u  litioners  are 
strongly  driven  to  lest  their  ideas  in  the 
company  of  those  whose  judgment  they 
value." 

The  second  map  bears  a  date  after 
IHoO,  for  before  the  rise  of  the  Ameri- 
can rcseaich  uniyersil\,  no  .American 
city  (ould  be  lepresented  on  the  aca- 
demic landscape.  Like  some  great  an- 
cient cit\.  the  "iniiversit\  attracts  stu- 
dents and  faculty  liom  all  over  the 
world.  Scholarship  llouiishcs  in  dozens 
of  fields,  each  with  its  own  paradigms 
and  paradoxes  and  each  with  its  own 
mental  maps.  " 

The  third  map  details  the  disci- 
pline with  whic  h  each  giachi.ite  has 
become  familial  dining  the  course  of 
study.  "If  \c)u  aie  an  organic  chemist, 
vou  have  been  drawn  to  (Icrmany  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  or  as  a  bi- 
ologist vou  may  see  in  your  mind  Dar- 
win in  the  Galapagos.  Historians  and 
literary  scholars  may  be  more  familiar 
with  the  streets  of  eighteenth-ccnturv 
London  or  ancient  Rome  than  the\  are 
with  their  cjwn  neighborhoods, "  LaPi- 
dus surmised.  "F.ver\  sc  holar  carries 
such  a  map  and  at  some  point  feels  real 
kinship  with  colleagues  who  inhabit  the 
same  part  of  the  schcjiarly  world.  That 
is  part  of  the  continuity  we  are  cele- 
brating today. " 

Each  discipline  has  its  own  topog- 
raphy as  well.  Ideas  "dominate  the 
landscape  like  great  mountains,  chal- 
lenging the  generations.  "   There  are 


also  ghost  towns  "where  some  |)recic)us 
substance  was  mined  lor  ,i  while  and 
that  eventually — oi  suddenly — ran 
dry,"  and  highways  that  stop  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere  "because  the  fund- 
ing ran  out." 

The  final  in.ip  is  ilu-  nic  lUai  map  of 
the  individual  sc  hoi.u  ,  .uid  it  is  "the 
working  map  of  an  explorer.  It  contains 
lots  of  empty  spaces,  the  beginnings  of 
a  few  roads,  main  t|uestiori  inaiks. 
perhaps  a  note  alioiil  the  |)lace  wheie 
you  think  you  saw  a  mirage,  and  down 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  youi 
best  guess  about  the  .scale."  It  is  a  map 
primarily  of  the  unknown,  the  unchart- 
ed— the  scholar's  "terra  incognito." 

"But  it  is  not  the  map  that  links  nou 
to  vour  scholarh  colleagues;  technology 
has  ne\ei  been  enough, "  LaPidus  con- 
cluded. "It  is  the  schol.iiK  imagination 
that  transcends  time  and  space;  the  idea 
of  seeing  what  no  one  has  seen  before 
that  lures  you  on  with  a  sense  of  won- 
der." ,/.«. 

Two  graduate 
alumni  cited 

Two  alumni  who  have  made  distin- 
guished contributions  to  society  were 
honored  during  the  Graduate  School 
Convocation  exercises  in  Sayles  Hall. 
Demographer  Shigemi  Kono  '58 
Ph.D.  is  director-general  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Population  Problems  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare  in  Ja- 


pan.  Born  and  reared  in  Hiroshima, 
kono  completed  his  baccalaureate  de- 
gree at  Yamaguchi  National  University. 
His  extensive  United  Nations  work  on 
population  estimates  and  projections 
guides  policy  formulation  in  virtually 
every  country  in  the  world.  A  demog- 
rapher of  international  reputation, 
Kono,  who  received  the  hrst  Ph.D. 
awarded  by  Brown's  sociology  depart- 
ment, was  elected  to  the  Council  of  the 
International  Union  for  the  Scientific 
Studies  of  Population. 

Literary  critic  Richard  S.  Slotkin 
'67  Ph.D.  earned  his  doctorate  in 
American  Civilization.  His  dissertation 
was  the  basis  for  his  book,  Regeneration 
Through  Violence:  The  Mythology  of  the 
American  Frontier,  1600-1860,  which 
won  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion's Beveridge  Award  as  the  year's 
best  book  in  American  history  in  1973. 

Slotkin,  who  is  the  Olin  Professor 
of  English  at  Wesleyan  University,  is 
the  author  of  a  novel.  The  Crater,  which 
was  lauded  in  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review. 

Mom  tells  all 
at  the  Pops 

It  was  raining  hard  outside,  but  suave 
singer  Vic  Damone  soothed  any  feath- 
ers ruffled  by  the  moving  of  the  annual 
Brown  University  Pops  Concert  (spon- 
sored by  the  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Is- 
land) from  the  Green  to  Meehan  Audi- 
torium. Accompanied  by  his  own  small 
combo  and  by  a  polished-sounding 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
Damone  sang  pop  favorites  old  and 
new  while  waiters  scurried  around  the 
hockey  rink  delivering  iced  bottles  of 
champagne. 

A  believer  in  audience  participa- 
tion, Damone  bantered  with  some  of 
the  guests,  including  a  shy  teenager 
who  .seemed  to  be  counting  the  seconds 
until  she  could  sit  down  and  regain  her 
anonymity.   Then,  remarking  on  his 
checkered  marital  history  and  express- 
ing a  wish  to  make  his  most  recent 
marriage,  to  the  actress  and  singer  Dia- 
hann  Carroll,  a  lasting  one,  he  solicited 
advice. 

"Who  out  there  has  been  married 
for  more  than  thirty-live  years?"  Da- 
mone boomed.  An  arm  began  waving 
not  lai  liom  the  stage.  "\'es,  sir — please 
stand, "  Damone  iet|uested.  "What's 
your  name,  sir?" 

"Lou,"  answered  Louis  Regine  '48. 

"And  your  wife's  name?" 

"Elaine,"  Regine  replied. 

"Well,  Lou  and  Elaine,  how  long 


have  you  been  married?" 

"Forty-one  years,"  shouted  Regine 
proudly.  "Forty-one  years,"  Damone  re- 
peated with  profound  awe.  The  audi- 
ence broke  into  appreciative  applause. 
When  it  became  quiet  again,  Damone 
asked  the  big  question. 

"Lou  and  Elaine,  I  have  to  know. 
To  what  do  you  attribute  the  longevity 
of  your  marriage?  What's  the  secret  to 
staying  together  all  these  years?" 

The  vaulted  auditorium  was 
hushed;  the  couple  seemed  to  confer. 
Then  Elaine  Regine  '45  replied  cheer- 
fully, "Six  children! " 

Damone's  audience  was  still  chuck- 
ling as  the  orchestra  played  the  opening 
bars  of  his  next  song. 

Taking  the  high  road 
up  College  Hill 

Highland  piper  Robert  Keith  Peck 
added  a  plaintive  and  melancholy  air  to 
the  Monday  ceremonies.  Clad  in  Keith 
tartan  and  C^ampbell  vest,  he  led  the 
procession  with  "Will  You  'Nae  Come 
Back  Again."  He  followed  that  with  "I 
Rode  to  (iareloch,"  and  a  piping  ver- 
sion of  the  Brown  Commencement 
March. 

Peck,  a  resident  of  Warren,  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  member  of  the  music  fac- 
ulty at  Bristol  Cominunity  College  in 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  explained 
that  the  addition  of  highland  pipes  to 
the  four  matching  bands — they  often 
played  simultaneously — was  to  create  a 
"Charles  Ivcs-like  musical  atmosphere." 
Ives,  an  eai  ly-lwentieth-century 
American  composer  who  lived  in  New 
England,  often  used  cacophonous  ele- 
ments in  his  music  to  create  special 

Highland  laddie  Robert  Keith  Peck 
piped  the  new  graduates  up  the  Hill. 


moods. 

The  fluctuations  in  humidity  and 
temperature  during  the  morning  hours 
played  havoc  with  the  pipes,  and  Peck 
had  to  make  four  reed  changes.  But  the 
pipes  and  a  contingent  of  seniors  were 
all  in  fine  voice  when  they  marched  up 
College  Hill  from  the  First  Baptist 
Meeting  House  singing  "Amazing 
Grace." 

No  fencesitting  alloiued 

A  tall  cedar  fence,  temporarily  erected, 
hid  part  of  the  Faunce  House  job  site; 
and  Rogers  Hall,  a  gutted  shell  while 
construction  continues,  looked  out  over 
the  Green  like  the  fake  front  of  a 
building  in  an  old  Western  movie. 
Every  year  the  Green  is  transformed,  at 
least  cosmetically,  by  silver  and  black 
paint,  grass  seed  and  sod,  Chinese  lan- 
terns and  a  stage.  Not  to  mention  the 
wooden  dance  floor  and  then  the  thou- 
sands of  chairs  for  Mondav's  ceremo- 
nies. 

But  this  year,  with  the  Green 
ripped  up  by  cement  trucks,  backhoes. 
and  dump  trucks,  the  transfonnation 
was  especially  notable.  Yet  all  the  while, 
it  was  difficult  not  to  think  of  the  Green 
as  a  Hollywood  set.  But  then,  after  all, 
wasn't  Shakespeare  correct  when  he 
said  that  all  the  world  is  a  stage? 

Connie  Chung  on  the 
media  and  momhood 

As  a  journalist  and  anchorwoman  for 
NBC  Nightly  News,  Connie  Chung 
travels  continually — and  the  weekend 
she  spent  at  Brown  to  participate  in  a 
Commencement  forum  and  receive  an 
honorary  degree  was  no  exception.  She 
sandwiched  three  appearances  at 
Brown  between  two  stints  at  the  NBC 
anchor  desk.  "I  spend  so  much  time  on 
airplanes,"  she  admitted  to  her  Brown 
audience,  "that  when  1  went  to  the 
movies  a  while  ago,  I  sat  down  in  the 
seat  and  reached  for  the  seatbelt." 

Chung's  forum  presentation  was 
casual — she  answered  questions  from 
the  audience  for  sixty  minutes  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  from  ethics  in  politics 
to  motherhood. 

On  Gary  Hart's  political  legacy:  "I 
think  what  will  change  now  is  that  men 
in  politics  will  be  held  accountable  for 
the  behavior  they've  been  indulging  in 
for  years." 

On  media  competition:  "Those  of 
us  in  print  and  meclia  journalism  com- 
pete against  two  things:  we  compete 
against  each  other,  and  against  some- 
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Warm  greetings  from  the  senior  class  enlivened  the  procession  for  fiftieth-year  marshals  Eleanor  Tarpy  and  Emma  Kershaw. 
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one  who  doesn't  waiii  to  tell  iis  what  we 
want  to  know." 

On  network  news:  "1  think  net- 
work news  is  going  through  a  crisis 
right  now.  We're  searching  for  our  role 
in  reporting  the  news."  (^hung  said  that 
because  of  technological  innovations 
that  allow  local  stations  to  report 
breaking  news,  and  the  arri\al  of  cable, 
national  networks  are  no  longer  the 
original  reporters. 

On  becoming  a  journalist:  "Jour- 
nalists should  major  in  history,  not 
journalism.  I  realized  I  didn't  spend 
enough  time  studying  history,"  which 
would  have  been  valuable  in  analyzing 
current  events. 

On  success:  "Do  I  feel  like  1  have 
'arrived'?  No,  I  still  frequently  feel  like 
just  another  schlep  in  the  newsroom." 

On  motherhood:  "My  sisters  all 
have  children  now,  and  my  mother 
keeps  wondering  when  I  will.  I'm  forty- 
one.  My  biological  alarm  clock  is  ring- 
ing, but  I  keep  putting  the  'snooze" 
button  on." 


A  parking  space  by 
any  other  name... 

One  of  the  miracles  of  each  Reunion/ 
Commencement  Weekend  is  that  an 
already-clogged  East  Side  parking  dis- 
trict seems  to  stretch  to  accommodate 
thousands  of  visitors'  cars.  On  closer 
inspection,  it  appears  this  is  less  a 
loaves-and-lishes  phenomenon  and 
more  a  combination  of  a  teinporary 
laissez-faire  policy  on  the  part  of  Provi- 
dence meter  maids,  and  bold  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  alumni  and  parents. 

Some  alumni,  however,  learn  the 
hard  wav  that  there  is  a  pale  beyond 
which  parkers  ought  not  to  presume. 
One  such  fellow  congratulated  himself 
last  year  on  securing  a  convenient  spot 
just  off  Tha\er  Street  on  Friday  night. 
Late  the  next  morning,  pleasantly  re- 
vived from  the  deep  sleep  of  the  typical 
Campus  Dance  enthusiast,  he  proceed- 
ed down  Thayer  Street  in  search  of 
coffee  ...  and  noticed  that  his  car  had 


vanished. 

It  had  been  towed.  The  unwary 
reveler  had  parked  in  a  spot  reserved 
(he  learned  by  closely  inspecting  a  sign 
taped  in  a  nearby  window)  for  patrons 
of  a  well-known  florist.  He  was  angry. 
The  flower-shop  owner  was  angry. 
After  a  brief  ruckus  best  left  to  the 
reader's  imagination,  they  reached  an 
understanding  and  the  alumnus  got  his 
Subaru  back. 

But  the  lesson  stuck.  This  year  the 
same  loyal  alumnus  returned  for  an- 
other Reunion  Weekend  in  the  smaller 
of  his  family's  two  subcompact  cars. 
This  time  he  was  on  guard,  alert  to 
every  "Tow  Away  Zone"  sign  and  "Area 
Parking  Sticker  Required"  notice.  His 
new  street  savvy  paid  off:  He  adroitly 
slid  the  Colt  into  the  skinniest  of  as- 
phalt wedges  alongside  a  Brown  Uni- 
versity dumpster. 

There  his  little  car  spent  the  week- 
end unscathed  and  untowed,  serenaded 
by  flies  resident  in  the  dumpster.  It  was 
a  rare  instance,  the  alumnus  decided  as 


he  put  the  car  in  gear  Monday  after- 
noon and  headed  for  the  interstate,  of  a 
garbage  can  smeUing  sweeter  than  a 
rose. 

Keen  Award  to 
Walter  Quevedo 

Noted  cell  biologist  Walter  C.  Quevedo, 
Jr.,  '59  Ph.D.  received  the  W.W.  Keen 
Award  this  year  on  May  24  at  the  an- 
nual Brown  Medical  Alumni  Associa- 
tion Banquet  held  in  honor  of  the 
graduating  medical  class. 

Quevedo  has  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity since  1961.  Generations  of  Brown 
students  have  regarded  Quevedo  as  a 
dynamic  teacher,  as  well  as  an  out- 
standing scientist  specializing  in  the 
study  of  skin.  His  recent  research  has 
focused  on  pigment  cells,  the  aging  of 
skin,  and  suntanning.  Quevedo  has 
served  on  countless  University  commit- 
tees. His  devotion  to  his  students  has 
b)een  honored  with  two  senior  citations. 

The  award  is  named  for  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Williams  Keen,  class  of  1859,  one 


of  Brown's  most  distinguished  alumni 
in  the  medical  field.  It  is  given  annually 
to  an  alumnus  or  faculty  member  who 
has  demonstrated  outstanding  service 
to  medicine,  to  the  community,  and  to 
Brown. 


Faculty  honors 

Otto  Neugebauer  with 

Rosenberger  Medal 

The  Brown  faculty  has  bestowed  its 
highest  honor — the  Susan  C:olver  Ro- 
senberger Medal  of  Honor — on  Otto 
Neugebauer,  emerilus  professor  of 
mathematics,  who  is  currently  working 
on  several  books  at  the  Institute  of 
Advanced  Study  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey. 

Neugebauer  is  known  for  his  study 
of  the  history  of  mathematics  and  as- 
trology, particularly  that  of  Greece, 
Babylonia,  and  Egypt;  and  for  his  pio- 
neering work  in  developing  current 
reviews  of  mathematics.  When  he  was 
elected  to  the  American  Academy  of 


Sciences  in  1977,  an  article  in  the 
American  Mathematical  Monthly  said 
Neugebauer  "has  had  more  influence 
on  the  daily  work  of  mathematicians 
and  on  the  progress  of  mathematics  in 
this  century  than  any  other  individual." 

A  native  of  Austria,  Neugebauer  is 
known  among  his  Brown  colleagues  for 
his  devotion  to  teaching  and  to  the 
University.  He  came  to  Brown  when 
President  Henry  Wriston  gave  him 
office  space  in  1939,  after  interference 
by  the  German  government  forced  him 
to  leave  Denmark.  While  at  Brown, 
Neugebauer  began  publishing  Mathe- 
matical Reviews,  one  of  the  first  journals 
to  use  mathematical  abstracts.  In  1969, 
Neugebauer  was  named  professor 
emeritus,  but  he  has  not  retired,  prefer- 
ring to  continue  working.  He  is  now 
eighty-seven. 

The  Rosenberger  Medal  is  not 
awarded  annually,  but  is  given  only 
when  the  faculty  detennines  the  award 
is  justified.  There  have  been  only  nine- 
teen recipients  since  it  was  created  in 
1919;  the  most  recent  recipient  was 
President  Howard  Swearer  in  1983. 


At  age  eighty-seven,  Rosenberger  Medal  recipient  Otto  Neugebauer,  emeritus  professor  of  mathematics,  is  working  on  several  books. 
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Created  by  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger 
16  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  the  medal 
is  awarded  by  the  faculty  to  recognize, 
in  Rosenberger's  words,  "specialh  no- 
table or  beneficial  achievement  in 
scholarship,  in  authorship,  in  public  life 
of  any  kind,  or  relating  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  welfare  or  for  what- 
ever it  may  be  thought  best  thus  to 
honor  and  commemorate." 

Corporation  adds 
eight  trustees 

Eight  new  trustees  were  elected  to  the 
Brown  Corporation  at  its  meeting  on 
May  23.  They  arc: 

Theodore  R.  Boehm  '60.  Indian- 
apolis, managing  partner  in  the  law 
(irm  of  Baker  He  Daniels.  Boehm  has 
been  involved  for  years  in  the  amateur 
sports  world.   I'his  year  he  was  on  the 
organizing  committee  of  the  Pan- 
American  Games;  he  chaired  the  or- 
ganizing committee  of  the  1982  Na- 
tional Sports  Festival,  an  activity  of  the 
U.S.  Olympic  C^ommittce;  and  he  has 
been  president  of  the  Indiana  Sports 
(^)rporation  since  1980.  His  civic  in- 
volvement has  iiu  ludid  sti  \  ing  as 
chairman  ol  the  iinplovment  task  force 
oi  ihc  Greater  Indianapolis  Progress 
(Committee,  as  director  of  the  Kconomic 
(;lub  of  Indianapolis,  and  as  a  member 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Indianap- 
olis tiommittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Martha  Clark  Briley  7 1 ,  Newtown. 
PennsvKama.  \i(i-  president  and  treas- 
urer of  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Brile\  joined 
Prudential  as  a  vice  president  in  the 
diversified  industry  division  after 
working  for  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
for  four  years  and  earning  her  M.B.A. 
from  Harvard.  She  received  the  Char- 
tered Life  Underwriter  designation  in 
1986.  Briley 's  service  to  Brown  has 
been  extensive  and  was  recognized  with 
an  Alumni  Service  Award  in  1984.  She 
has  been  treasurer,  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Associated  .'\lumni; 
chairman  of  the  Student  Alumni  Net- 
work; chairman  of  the  tenth  and 
fifteenth  reunion  gift  committees;  a 
member  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Resources  in  Biology  and  Medicine: 
and  a  N.\SP  voliuiteer  since  she  gradu- 
ated. 

Paul  Rich  Dupee,  Jr.  '67,  New 
York  City,  a  private  investor.  Formerly 
president  of  Providence  Capitol  Cor- 
poration in  New  York,  Dupee  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  and  a  director  of 
the  Boston  Celtics. 


George  Myles  Cordell  Fisher  '66 

Ph.D.,  Barrington  Hills,  Illinois,  senior 
executive  vice  president  and  deputy  to 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  Motorola, 
Inc.  in  Schaumberg,  Illinois.  A  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Fisher 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  Foundation 
and  of  Motorola. 

James  A.  Harmon  '57,  Weston, 
Connecticut,  a  general  partner  and  vice 
chairman  of  Wertheim  8c  Company  in 
New  York  City.  Harmon  is  on  the 
boards  of  several  companies,  including 
Orion  Pictures  Coi  poration,  the  Ques- 
tar  Corporation  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Ames  Department  Stores  in  Rocky  Hill, 
Connecticut.  He  previt)usly  served  as  a 
trustee  from  1979-84  and  has  served  on 
various  l'tii\ersit\  (ommittees. 

Steven  L.  Rattner  '74,  New  \ Ork 
City,  a  viie  piesideni  and  managing 
director  widi  .Morgan  -Stanley  &  Com- 
pany in  New  \'ork.  Prior  to  his  career 
in  in\estment  banking,  which  began 
with  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb, 
Rattner  was  the  chief  Washington  eco- 
nomic correspondent  and  then  the 
London  correspondeiil  for  the  A'/ic 
i'dik  Tniiis.  A  member  of  (he  (Council  of 
Foreign  Rel.ilions  aiul  a  Poviiler  Fellow 
at  Yali-  Universiiy  (1979),  Rallnei  has 
served  on  several  Brown  committees, 
including  the  John  Hay  Library  Com- 
mittee, ihe  .N.\SP  area  committee,  and 
the  (x)rp()raiion  t>)mmittcc  on  Dcvel- 
opmeiu.  He  is  co-ch<iirman  of  the 
(>)iuu  il  loi  the  90s. 

Harry  L.  Usher  '(il.   larzana.  Cal- 
ifornia, who  has  served  since  198.5  as 
commissioner  ol  the  United  .States 
Football  League.  A  lawyer  specializing 
in  entertainment.  Usher  was  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  general  manag- 
er of  the  1984  Los  .Angeles  (Olympics, 
responsible  lor  all  operations  of  the 
games.  A  member  of  the  Los  .Angeles 
County  Bar  .Vssociation,  L'sher  is  the 
director  oi  trustee  of  various  charities, 
includitig  the  United  Way.  and  he  is  the 
western  region  chairman  of  the  .Statue 
of  Liberlv-Fllis  Island  Foundation. 

Donna  Williamson  '74.  Wilmette, 
Illinois,  corporate  \ice  president  for 
Baxter   I  ra\enol  Laboratories,  respon- 
sible for  the  Baxter  Fravenol  Managed 
Health  Care  Group  with  operations  in 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Wil- 
liamson established  the  Baxter   Fraven- 
ol Scholarship  for  achievement  in  sci- 
ence at  Brown.  She  is  a  director  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  a  member  of 
the  Economic  C.\uh  of  Chicago. 

Usher  and  Williamson  were  nomi- 
nated by  members  of  the  Associated 


Alumiu  in  the  aimual  balloting  in  the 
spring.  K.H. 


People 


A  new  center  has  premiered  at  Brown: 
The  Center  for  Modern  Culture  and 
Media,  which  will  sponsor  a  new  con- 
centration in  modern  culture  and 
media,  and  will  assume  responsibility 
for  the  Program  in  Semiotics  and  the 
Program  in  Modern  Literature  and 
Society. 

"Today,  and  in  the  future,  our 
students  must  learn  to  contend  with  the 
most  manipulative  culture  the  world 
has  ever  know,"  wrote  the  nine  faculty 
members  who  will  be  part  of  the  new 
center.  "Through  an  unprecedented 
range  of  inedia,  they  are  constantly 
bombarded  with  messages  ...  To  deal 
effectively  with  this  bewildering  array 
of  messages  and  choices,  our  students 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  media  that  shape  modern  culture: 
specifically,  film,  television,  and  jour- 
nalism. 

Fewer  than  two  dozen  students  per 
year  will  be  allowed  to  choose  this  con- 
centration. They  will  follow  a  track  in 
either  print  or  video  journalism,  and 
their  courses  will  include  analysis  and 
production  techniques  of  their  chosen 
medium — three  writing  courses  for 
print  concentrators,  four  production 
courses  for  video  concentrators.  Each 
student  w  ill  develop  a  program  of  at 
least  four  courses  in  another  academic 
area — environmental  studies,  foreign 
policy,  or  human  biology,  for  example. 
That  other  area  will  become  the  body 
of  knowledge  that  each  student  will  at- 
tempt to  communicate  through  his  or 
her  chosen  medium. 

The  center's  new  director,  Robert 
Scholes,  professrjr  of  English,  says, 
"Other  universities  have  full-blown 
Journalism  schools  or  departments,  but 
the  idea  of  studying  media  and  culture 
is  unique  to  us.  It's  an  experiment,  but 
we  have  a  lot  of  confidence  that  it  will 
succeed." 

I 

i    Annette  W.  Coleman,  Stephen  T.  Ol- 
ney  Professor  of  Natural  History,  has 
been  selected  by  the  science  honor  so- 
ciety Sigma  Xi  to  join  the  (College  of 
National  Lecturers.  Its  members  are 
outstanding  scientists  who  agree  to 
speak  at  universities,  schools,  and  other 
community  forums  in  their  area. 

Associate  Professor  of  Biology  Peter 
Heywood  has  received  one  of  the  top 
two  awards  in  the  National  Science 


Peter  Heywood  (meeting  with  a  student). 

Teachers  Association  1987  Gustav 
Ohaus  Program  for  Innovations  in 
College  Teaching.  He  was  honored  for 
establishing  Brown's  Science  Mentor 
Program,  which  encourages  students  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  to 
take  science  courses. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  United  Nations 
World  Healtli  Organization  (WHO), 
Dwight  B.  Heath,  professor  of  anthro- 
pology, is  developing  an  integrated 
system  of  mental  health  activities  and 
facilities  throughout  Clhile.  Heath,  who 
directs  Brown's  Clenter  for  Latin 
American  Studies  and  is  a  frequent 
advisor  to  WHO  on  psvchialric  and 
sociocultmal  issues,  will  direct  the  work 
of  Chilean  medical  and  academic  col- 
leagues in  this,  the  (hst  such  effort  in 
Latin  America  to  prevent,  alleviate,  and 
treat  a  broad  range  of  mental  illnesses. 

The  first  Esther  Elizabeth  Brintzenhoff 
Professor  of  Medical  Science  is  Dr.  Jean 
McElroy  Marshall,  a  professor  at 
Brown  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
endowed  chair  was  established  last  year 
with  funds  left  for  that  purpose  by  the 
late  Esther  Elizabeth  Brintzenhoff  '19. 
Marshall  is  recognized  internationally 
for  her  research  in  the  fields  of  phar- 
macology and  the  physiology  of  smooth 
muscle. 

Dr.  Charles  J.  McDonald  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Dermatology, 
the  first  Rhode  Island  physician  to  be  so 
honored.  He  is  a  professor  of  inedical 
science  and  director  of  the  Division  of 


Dermatology  at  Brown  and  at  Roger 
Williams  General  Hospital.  He  will 
serve  on  the  academy's  board  for  four 
years. 

A  Brown  professor  has  become  one  of 
the  world's  distinguished  philosophers 
to  be  profiled  in  a  series  of  books  pub- 
lished by  D.  Reidel.  Profiles:  Roderick  M. 
Chisholm,  edited  by  Radu  Bogdan,  fo- 
cuses on  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Professor  of  the 
Humanities  Roderick  Chisholm. 
Chisholm  has  made  important  contri- 
butions to  the  fields  of  epistemology 
and  metaphysics,  and  has  a  particular 
interest  in  the  theory  of  knowledge, 
foundationalism,  and  intentionality.  His 
own  most  recent  book  is  Breniano  and 
Intrinsic  Value,  published  by  Cambridge 
University  Press  in  1986. 

Todd  Savarese  '80  Ph.D.  has  received  a 
Research  Career  Development  Award 
from  the  National  Cancer  Institute  for 
his  work  on  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  anti-cancer  drugs.  Savarese  is  the 
Upjohn  Assistant  Professor  of  Medical 
Science  in  Brown's  Section  of  Biochem- 
ical Pharmacology. 

Brown's  Center  for  Health  Care  Re- 
search, under  the  direction  of  Vincent 
Mor,  has  received  a  grant  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnston  Foundation  to 
carry  out  one  component  of  a  national 
multimillion-dollar  project  aimed  at 
improving  the  delivery  of  services  to 
AIDS  patients  around  the  country.  The 
center  received  a  grant  of  $95,000  for 
the  first  phase  of  what  could  become  a 
four-year,  $1 -million  study  to  evaluate 
AIDS  .service  projects  in  eleven  urban 
areas.  "We  want  to  see  how  different 
cities  attack  problems,  and  what  the 
implications  are  for  patient  care,"  Mor 
says.  After  he  and  his  colleagues  collect 
baseline  data,  Mor  will  develop  a  de- 
tailed evaluation  plan  for  the  next 
phase  of  the  project. 

Peter  D.  Richardson,  professor  of 
engineering  and  physiology,  has  been 
selected  a  lameate  for  the  1987  Ernst 
)inig  Prize  for  Medicine.  He  is  being 
honored  for  his  research  contributions 
in  the  areas  of  bioengineering,  artificial 
organs,  and  thrombosis.  Richard.son 
will  receive  the  prize  at  a  ceremony  lat- 
er this  year  in  Hambing.  West  Germa- 
ny, home  of  the  Jimg  Koimdation  for 
Science  and  Research,  which  sponsors 
the  prize. 

Sophomore  Henry  Kwong  is  one  of  ten 
college  students  chosen  as  national 


winners  in  the  Honeywell  Futurist 
Awards  Competition.  Selected  from 
among  757  competitors,  Kwong  and 
the  other  nine  winners  each  will  receive 
a  $3,000  cash  prize  and  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  Honeywell  this  summer.  The 
contest  seeks  to  find  out,  through  two 
1 , 500-word  essays,  what  technological 
advances  college  students  predict  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  and  the  so- 
cial effects  of  those  changes.  Kwong's 
essays  proposed  that  fusion  energy  will 
replace  nuclear  fission  and  fossil  fuels 
as  the  world's  chief  power  source. 

Dr.  Paul  Calabresi,  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  medi- 
cine, was  named  a  master  in  the 
American  College  of  Physicians  at  the 
college's  annual  session  in  April.  Of  the 
63,000  members  of  the  ACP,  fewer 
than  200  have  been  honored  with  the 
rank  of  master.  A  noted  authority  on 
cancer  research  and  treatment.  Dr. 
Calabresi  chairs  the  department  of 
medicine  at  Roger  Williams  General 
Hospital  and  heads  the  Roger  Williams 
Cancer  Center. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art  Sheila  Bonde 
has  been  awarded  a  Henry  Merritt 
Wriston  Fellowship  for  her  outstanding 
contributions  to  teaching.  She  will  use 
the  semester  off,  with  full  pay  and  ex- 
penses, to  complete  her  book  about  the 
architecture  of  the  fortified  churches  in 
the  town  of  Languedoc,  France.  Bonde 
is  an  expert  in  medieval  archaeology 
and  is  co-director  of  the  excavation  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Jean  des  Vignes  in 
Soissons. 

A  senior  and  an  alumna  have  been 
named  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Fellows  for 
the  coming  academic  year.  Steven 
James  Joekstra  '87,  a  philosophy  major, 
and  Jane  D.  Chapin  '86,  whose  concen- 
tration was  in  classics,  will  receive  a  cash 
stipend  as  well  as  tuition  and  fees  cov- 
ering their  graduate  education.  Of 
1 ,722  applicants  for  the  fellowships 
nationwide,  122  were  selected. 

Adjimct  Professor  of  English  Robert 
Coover  has  won  the  second  annual  Rea 
Award  for  the  Short  Story,  a  $25,000 
prize  that  honors  "a  writer  who  brings 
new  dimensions"  to  the  form.  His  most 
recent  published  collection  of  short 
stoi'ies  is  A  Night  at  the  Movies,  Or,  You 
Must  Remember  This:  Fictions,  which  dis- 
sects and  pokes  fim  at  film  genres  and 
was  published  earlier  this  year.  Coover 
has  taught  at  Brown  for  five  years.  He 
cinrenlly  is  on  academic  leave  in  Italy, 
working  on  a  novel. 
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Reinbold 


At  the  Sprints:  Dave  Kuplic  'H7,  Tim  Barrier  '88,  Ted  Patton  '88,  Craig  Pohlman  '89,  Bob  Ramsdell  '89, 
Jay  Olmsted  '88,  Bill  Danaher  '88,  Mike  Tuchen  '87,  John  Scherl  '87,  with  Coach  Gladstone  in  front. 

Winners  on  Onondaga  and  Quinsigamond 
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History  was  made  on  l.akr  Oiiondas^a 
ill  |unc  when  the  Krown  vaisilv  riglil 
won  the  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Associ- 
ation championship.  It  marked  the  hrst 
time  a  crew  has  won  the  Kastern  Sprints 
and  the  IRA  in  the  same  year  since 
Cornell  did  it  in  1963. 

There  were  other  dramatic  events 
besides  men's  crew's  trimnpliaiit  season 
to  highlight  the  spring  season.  On  dry 
land,  events  often  took  a  decidetlly 
unexpected  turn.  For  some  teatiis.  that 
meant  a  season  of  pleasant  smprise  and 
accomplishment:  but  for  others,  it 
meant  loss  and  disappointment. 

Dave  Stenhouse  anlic  ipated  a  run 
at  the  F.IBI,  crown  for  men's  baseball. 
Instead,  he  got  a  next-lo-last  llnisli.  For 
men's  crew  Coach  Steve  (iladstone,  the 
suiri  of  the  parts  did  not  equal  the 
whole;  He  had  too  many  parts.  Shuf- 
fling his  first  varsity  crew  throughout 
the  season,  he  finally  staged  an  intra- 
squad  regatta  on  the  Seekonk  five  days 
before  the  Sprints.  And  that  winning 
crew — together  for  only  five  days 
— rowed  to  victory  on  Worcester's  Lake 
Quinsigamond.  Then,  on  Lake  Onon- 
daga, they  made  believers  out  of  every- 
one. 

Nineteen-eighty-six,  not  1987,  was 
supposed  to  be  men's  lacrosse  Coach 


Dom  Sl.irsia's  ve.ii.    lliis  \car,  he  hail  a 
young  learn,  ot  ph,nu-d  In  graduated 
seniors,  and  was  not  even  rankeil  in  the 
|)re-season  coaches  poll.  So  what  was 
men's  lacrosse  doing  in  the  opening 
round  of  the  NCAA  Tournament?  Just 
another  unexpected  twist.  That's  the 
kind  of  spring  it  was, 

.At  the  com  lusion  of  regular-season 
pl.iv,  Staisia  was  confident  Brown 
would  be  selected  for  post-season 
NCA.'\  toiunamenl  plav.  but  he  was 
surprised  by  the  [lairing:  sixth-ranked 
Navy  at  Annapolis.  "The  [NCAA  la- 
crosse] committee  had  made  such  a  big 
deal  about  pairing  teams  geographically 
that,  in  our  speculation,  we  never 
thought  we'd  be  sent  to  Navy,"  he  said. 

But  to  Starsia's  liking,  the  game 
was  played  on  grass  in  the  aileruoon. 
"If  we  had  jjlayed  at  Army  or  Penn  it 
would  have  been  at  night  and  on  arti- 
ficial turf.  Army  and  Penn  both  play 
zone  defense;  Navy  plays  man-to-man, 
so  the  game  was  more  wide-open, 
which  we  like."  For  those  who  appreci- 
ate such  things.  Brown  had  last  met 
Navy  in  lacrosse  in  1931.   The  Midship- 
men won,  12-2. 

Starsia  has  never  had  a  losing  sea- 
son at  Brown  and  has  taken  the  team  to 
post-season  play  four  times  prior  to  this 


year.   The  last  lime  was  198.'),  when 
Brown  tfiopped  a  Iti-TJ  decision  to 
North  Carolina.   Trip-inmiber  live  to 
NCAA  tournament  play  also  endid  in 
defeat. 

The  Bruins  were  down,  3-0,  in  the 
first  quarter  before  Bernie  Buonanno 
'88  scored  twice.  But  Navy's  Mike  Her- 
gcr  (6  goals)  scored  twite  to  re-establish 
the  margin.  .At  hallliine,  lirown  trailed 
by  8-4.  They  hadn'l  |)la\ed  well,  vel 
they  were  onl\  down  by  four. 

But  in  the  third  period,  ihe  Biuins 
missed  several  scoring  opportunities,  a 
problem  that  had  haunted  them  all 
season  long.  Not  only  did  they  miss 
open-net  chaiues,  lliey  also  missed  nine 
shots  on  goal  when  Navy  was  a  man 
short.  Meanwhile,  Navy  managed  two 
goals  to  make  it  10-4  by  period's  end. 
In  the  final  quarter.  Navy  scored  four 
times  to  Brown's  two,  and  the  score- 
board registered  the  final  outcome: 
Navy  14,  Brown  (5.  Buonamio  and  Tom 
Towers  '88  scored  two  goals  apiece,  and 
Chris  Esemplare  '87  and  Jamie  Munro 
'88  one  each. 

Six  Bruins  were  named  to  the  All- 
Ivy  team.  Reed  Overby  '87  and  Bill 
McComas  '87  made  first  team,  Walt 
Cataldo  '88  and  Munro  made  second 
team,  and  Buonanno  and  freshman 


goalie  Steve  Ayers  were  honorable 
'mention.  Brown  finished  the  season 
with  a  10-5  record  and  went  into  the 
Navy  game  ranked  ninth  in  the  national 
poll. 

Men's  crew  coach  Steve  Gladstone 
was  faced  willi  a  major  rebuilding  job 
this  spring  after  losing  four  key  seniors. 
And  despite  a  4-2  season  and  a  first- 
place  finish  in  the  Redwood  Classic  in 
California,  he  was  still  not  satisfied  with 
the  make-up  of  his  varsity  boat.  So,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  an  intra-squad 
regatta  on  the  Seekonk  on  May  6,  with 
the  winning  boat  rowing  in  the  Sprints. 
That  boat,  victorious  by  several  feet  of 
open  water,  had  John  Scherl  '87  at 
coxswain,  Mike  Tuchen  '87  at  stroke, 
Bill  Danaher  '88  at  seven.  Jay  Olmsted 
'88  at  six,  Bob  Ramsdell  '89  at  five, 
Craig  Pohlman  '89  at  four,  Ted  Patton 
'88  at  three,  Tim  Barrier  '88  at  two,  and 
captain  Dave  Kuplic  '87  in  bow. 

The  new  alignment,  untested  in 
competition,  and  together  for  only  five 
days,  proceeded  to  leave  pre-race  fa- 
vorites Navy  and  Harvard  in  their  wake 
over  the  2,000-meter  course  on  Lake 
Quinsigamond  in  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  win  the  42nd  Annual  East- 
ern Sprint  Champicjnships. 

"I've  coached  twenly-one  years  and 
I've  never  had  a  situation  where  the 
crews  were  that  close.  1  thought  we 
were  in  a  situation  where  we  wouldn't 
be  in  a  position  to  challenge.  Usually 
when  vou  have  two  boats  that  are  close, 
what  you  have  is  two  jayvees,  not  two 
varsities.  But  what  we  did  was  back  off, 
change  the  format  of  the  workouts,  get 
some  good  suggestions  from  the  guys 
themselves,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
this  was  the  way  to  do  it,"  Gladstone 
said. 

Not  only  did  the  heavyweight  crew 
grab  the  Worcester  Bowl,  for  their  vic- 
tory in  the  grand  final,  but  second-place 
finishes  by  the  second  varsity  and  the 
freshman  crews  gave  Brown  the  most 
points  on  the  day — thirty-eight — and 
the  Rowe  C^up.  Wisconsin  finished  sec- 
ond, one  point  behind. 

In  the  grand  final,  Penn  took  a 
power- 10  at  600  meters,  trying  to  pull 
out,  but  the  Bruins  countered  with  a 
power  surge  of  their  own  and  within 
the  next  100  meters  moved  ahead  to 
stay.  They  had  a  half-length  lead  at 
1 ,000  meters,  and  when  coxswain 
Scherl  called  lor  a  power-20,  the  Bruins 
had  open  water  over  the  field  and  were 
moving  away.  "We  had  planned  to  take 
our  move  at  the  thousand  and  it 
worked  like  a  charm,"  Scherl  said.  "We 
took  a  move  and  we  took  it  away." 

Wisconsin  separated  itself  from  the 


rest  of  the  pack  over  the  last  400  meters 
of  the  2,000-meter  course  for  second 
place. 

At  the  IRA's,  the  Bruins  took  the 
lead  at  400  meters  and  steadily  drew 
away  from  the  field.  Wisconsin  and 
Penn  pursued,  but  when  they  threat- 
ened, coxswain  Scherl  called  for  extra 
power  and  the  challengers  were  kept  at 
bay.  Brown  finished  a  length-and-a-half 
ahead  of  Wisconsin,  with  Penn  a  close 
third. 

1  he  varsity  victory  capped  the  big- 
gest day  Brown  has  ever  had  in  rowing. 
The  second  varsity  eight  and  the  fresh- 
man four  al-so  won,  and  the  varsity  four 
finished  second.  The  freshman  eight 
finished  fourth  and  the  open  four  won 
the  petite  finals  during  the  three-day 
competition  in  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Wisconsin,  which  had  boats  in  sev- 
en finals  to  Brown's  five,  won  the  James 
A.   I  en  F.yck   Trophy  in  team  competi- 
tion. But  the  most  sought-after  trophy, 
the  varsity  Challenge  Cup,  went  to 
Brown.  Wisconsin  head  coach  Randy 
Jablonic  was  impressed  by  the  strength 
of  the  varsity  eight.  "Their  last  few 
strokes  looked  as  dynamic  as  the  first 
few  strokes,"  he  observed,  "And  that's 
not  easy  to  do."  Said  a  delighted  Steve 
Gladstone:  "It's  always  a  thrill  to  win 
this.  It's  always  a  fresh  experience  be- 
cause every  year  you  have  a  new  crew 
and  a  new  challenge." 

As  we  were  going  to  press:  The  Brown  var- 
sity eight,  winners  of  the  Eastern  Sprints  and 
the  IRA  title,  came  within  forty-six  one- 
hundredths  of  a  second  of  winning  the  Cin- 
cinnati Regatta  on  June  13.  Harvard  edged 
favored  Brown  by  five  feet  in  a  record-set- 
ling  2,000-meter  race  for  the  tuitiorml  colle- 
giate rowing  championship.  The  winner,  in 
addition  to  the  Herscfiede  Cup,  wi7u  all-ex- 
pense paid  trips  to  the  Henley  Royal  Regatta 
in  London  next  month  and  to  the  World 
University  Games  in  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia, 
later  this  summer.  For  second  place,  there 
are  medals,  handshakes,  and  empty  consola- 
tions. 

"I  think  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world 
is  repeating,"  said  Coach  Steve  Gladstone. 
"After  you  win  the  IRA  and  the  Sprints, 
winning  this  one  would  be  like  winning  the 
Triple  Crown.  Still,  it's  bitter  not  to  win.  But 
that's  something  we'll  have  to  deal  with." 

Conditions  on  Harsha  Lake  were  ideal, 
with  the  temperature  around  90  degrees. 
Hamard's  winning  time  of  5:35.17  bested 
their  record  set  tn  1985  by  more  than  nine 
seconds.  In  fact,  times  were  so  fast  that  the 
first  four  teams  beat  the  old  record.  Midway 
through  the  race.  Brown  and  Harvard 
pulled  away,  and  battled  bow  to  bow.  Neither 
crew  was  able  to  lead  by  more  than  a  few 


feet,  as  they  matched  strokes.  But  at  finish,  it 
was  Haniard  first  and  Brown  second. 

Women's  crew  won  two  titles  at  the 
ninth  annual  championships  of  the 
Eastern  Association  of  Women's  Row- 
ing Colleges  on  Lake  Waramaug  in 
New  Preston,  Connecticut,  on  May  17. 
The  first-place  finishes  came  in  the  sec- 
ond-varsity eights  and  the  varsity  fours. 
The  novice  four  placed  third  in  the 
grand  finals  of  that  event.  Radcliffe,  as 
expected,  won  the  varsity  eights  with 
Brown  finishing  a  disappointing  four. 

The  second-varsity  grand  final  was 
a  dual  between  Brown  and  Yale,  remi- 
niscent of  their  race  two  weeks  earlier 
on  the  Seekonk,  when  Yale  caught  the 
Bruins  and  nipped  them  at  the  finish. 
On  Lake  Waramaug,  Brown  had  nearly 
a  length  lead  midwav  in  the  race,  when 
the  Elis  began  to  charge  back.  But  this 
time  the  Bruins  matched  Yale's  final 
sprint  and  won  by  two  seats,  6:40.9  to 
6:41.3.  Radcliffe,  Princeton.  Cornell, 
and  Wisconsin  followed. 

The  win  was  a  fitting  conclusion 
for  two  of  the  women — co-captain  Di- 
ane Walworth  and  stroke  Megan  Mc- 
Creery — who  graduated  in  May.  So  did 
Karen  Lewis,  Jeimifer  Corbet,  Nancy 
Dynan,  and  Pam  Boll  from  the  first 
varsity  boat.  They  were  on  the  first 
novice  boat  that  rowed  to  an  undefeat- 
ed season  in  1984  and  helped  Brown 
qualify  for  the  varsity  eights  grand  final 
in  all  three  of  their  varsity  years.  "They 
were  the  class  that  really  put  us  on  the 
map,"  Coach  John  Murphy  said. 

The  Brown  varsity  four  won  by 
open  water  over  Princeton.  Crew 
members  were  Cathy  Spath  '89.  Kath- 
ryn  Quadracci  '89.  Nina  Ewald  '88,  and 
Maria  Raab  '88,  with  Vicki  Banyard  '88 
as  coxswain. 

Lauren  Becker,  a  senior  attack  on 
the  women's  lacrosse  team,  was  named 
the  1987  IvN  League  Women's  Lacrosse 
Player  of  the  Year.  She  led  the  league 
in  scoring  with  ele\en  goals  and  seven- 
teen assists  for  28  points,  scoring  at 
least  one  point  in  every  game  this  sea- 
son. Her  best  league  game  was  the  17-9 
win  over  Yale  when  she  scored  four 
goals  and  assisted  on  five  others.  Also 
receiving  votes  was  defender  Kristen 
Simmons  '87. 

Sinnnoiis  and  Becker  were  unani- 
mous choices  for  the  All-lvv  women's 
lacrosse  lirsi  team.  Ihev  were  also  first 
team  in  1986.  Sue  Cutler  '88,  honorable 
mention  last  year,  was  also  named  to 
the  first  team.  Rachel  Rock  '87  was 
named  to  the  .second  team,  and  fresh- 
man goalie  Whitne\  Rolibins  was  hon- 
oiablc  mention. 
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SPORTS 


Brown,  which  finished  the  season 
with  a  7-5  overall  record  (3-3  in  the  Ivy 
League),  wound  up  tied  with  Cornell 
behind  undefeated  Dartmouth  (5-0) 
and  Harvard  (5-0),  who  were  declared 
co-champions  after  repeated  attempts 
to  schedule  their  final  game  of  the  sea- 
son failed. 

Sailing  captured  its  Hrst-ever  New 
England  team-racing  championship  at 
the  Edgewood  (R.I.)  Yacht  CUub  on 
May  10,  beating  Harvard,  three  races  to 
one,  in  a  best-of-five  series  sailed  in 
420s. 

Dave  Ullrich  '87,  Steve  MacCliliiv- 
ray  '88,  Todd  Cowen  '87,  and  Bobby 
Fryer  '88  skippered  the  Brown  boats, 
with  Sonya  Stevens  '89,  Kalhy  Brins- 
held  '87,  Kaia  Moore  '88,  Erin  Smith 
'89,  and  Lisi  Orowthcr  '87  as  crew. 

Men's  baseball  dropped  a  double- 
header  to  Navy  and  concluded  a  disap- 
pointing spring  season. 

Tom  Klaff '88  wielded  the  big  bat 
for  the  Bruins  in  1987.  He  hit  .457,  had 
six  homers,  and  drove  in  22  runs.  Oth- 
er batting  leaders  were  Eric  Kimble  '89 
(.368)  and  Scott  Simpson  '87  (.344,  4 
homers,  and  27  RBIs).  tireg  Kylish  '89 
posted  a  4-0  record  and  finished  the 
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season  with  a  sparkling  1.35  ERA. 

Men's  track  participated  in  the 
New  England  Championships  at 
Northeastern  the  weekend  of  May  15. 
Chris  Schille  '88  broke  his  own  school 
record  in  the  10.000  meters  with  a  time 
of  29:18.6,  good  for  second  place. 
Another  personal  best  was  turned  in  by 
Peter  Loomis  '88  in  the  steepiei  base. 
He  finished  third  in  the  event  (9:03.91), 
just  nine-tenths  ol  a  second  oil  the 
school  record,  roinmy  Stnitli  '88  placed 
second  in  the  100-meter  dash  (10.93). 
In  field  events,  pole  vauller  Mark  Mur- 
phv  '89  finished  fi)uilh  (14'  6"),  and 
Bruce  (iuiot  '90  hiiishid  litlh  in  the 
hannner  throw  (183'  9"). 

Clreg  VVhitilev  '89,  who  set  a 
Brown  record  in  the  5,000-iiRlei  mil 
(13:54.83)  at  the  Heptagoiials,  qualified 
for  the  N(;A.\  Outdoor   Track  and 
Field  Championships  held  in  |une  in 
Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana.  He  ran  a 
13:46.65  in  the  finals,  good  lor  a 
fourlh-pl.ice  finish.  l)i-aii  Crowe  ol 
Boston  L'niveisitN  won  tlu'  event  in  a 
time  of   13:13.40. 

Two  members  ol  tlu-  women's 
track  team  were  to  compete  in  the 
NCAA's  iti  June,  jenniler  Loomis  '87 
finished  third  in  the  discus  throw  at  the 
Eastern  Collegiate  .Athletic  Conletence 
Championships  on  Ma\   1().  Hei  toss  ol 
144  fill  e,iiiK(i  liei  a  bron/e  medal. 
.She  later  limshed  seventh  in  liie  shot- 
put  (ompelilidii.    1  he  otlici   biiiin  to 
place  at  the  EC.AC^s,  aiul  thus  (|iialir\ 
lor  the  NC;.'\As,  was  sophomore  |oanne 
Cancemi,  who  broke  her  own  school 
record  in  the  hanmier  throw  wiili  a  toss 
of  136'  1  1",  bettering  her  previous  re- 
cord bv  thirteen  leet. 


Briefly 


Ihe  14lh  annual  Women's  .Athletics 
-Awards  Dinner  honored  seveial  ath- 
letes for  their  contributions  to  women's 
sports. 

Jeiuiifer  (Corbet  '87  was  piesenied 
the  Marjorie  B.  Smith  .Award  as  the 
outstanding  athlete,  .Slu-  has  i)een  a 
member  of  the  women's  \aisilv  ciew 
the  last  three  years,  was  co-captain  last 
season,  and  is  a  candidate  lor  the  U.S. 
National  Leam.  The  Bessie  H.  Rudd 
Award  for  leadership,  sportsmansfiip, 
and  service  went  to  Kim  Les  '88.  A 
member  of  the  ice  hockey  leam,  and 
this  year's  winner  of  the  Panda  Cup, 
Les  was  also  the  head  manager  for  the 
Softball  and  women's  soccer  teams. 

Kelley  Shanahan  '87  (field  hockey) 
received  the  Arlene  E.  (iorton  Sports- 
manship Award,  and  Darci  Lanphere 
'90  (swimming)  was  awarded  the  Kate 


Silver  Outstanding  Freshman  Award. 
She  was  first-team  All-East  and  ,All-lvy, 
and  was  the  second  highest  individual 
scorer  at  this  year's  P.astern  champion- 
ships. Lexi  Hazen  '87  won  the  Kale 
Brodsky  Award  for  fiei  ()-3  record  as  a 
member  of  the  stjuash  team. 

Seven  Senior  I'lemiiim  .Awards 
were  also  presented.  Receiving  those 
honors  were  Lauren  Becker  (career 
scoring  leader  in  field  hockey  and  la- 
crosse); Kerry  Kelley  (co-capiain  of  the 
basketball  team  and  all-lime  assist  lead- 
er); Tracy  Goldstein  (soltiiall  pitcher 
with  a  record  fifty  career  wins);  Kalhy 
Koslic  (goalie  on  the  soccer  team,  with 
twenty-eight  caieer  shutouts  and  four- 
teen other  game,  sea.soii,  or  career  re- 
cords); (Corbet;  and  Hazen. 

Also  announcing  awards  and  next 
year's  team  captains  were  men's  and 
women's  track.  Chris  Schille  '88  was 
named  the  Most  \alual)le  Men's  Per- 
former, and  VVencIv  Smith  '87  received 
the  Most  Valii.ible  Women's  Perform- 
ance Award.  Sc  hille  set  Blown  records 
in  the  10.000  and  5,000  meters,  and 
won  the  10,000  at  the  outdoor  Hepiag- 
onal  Championships  in  May.  Smith, 
who  cjualilied  lor  the  NCAA  indoor 
cham|)ionships  in  the  1,500  meters, 
won  the  e\ent  al  the  Heps. 

1  he  Most  lmpio\eci  Male/Female 
Performer  Awards  went  to  Peter 
Loomis  '88  and  Betsv  SchmicI  '88.  Out- 
standing freshman  awards  went  to  )ohn 
Robertson  and  (^andy  Wilscjn.  Loomis 
and  Wilson  set  school  records  in  the 
3,000  meters. 

Peter  (iiunta.  the  (|uarlerback  coach  lor 
the  football  team,  will  lake  on  the  add- 
ed res])<)nsibilities  of  oflensive  coordi- 
nator lor  the  1987  season.  Now  in  his 
fomtli  season,  (iiunta  worked  with  the 
quarterbacks  last  year  after  s|)eiuliiig 
his  first  two  years  coaching  tight  ends 
and  wide  receivers. 

"Peter  has  done  an  excellent  job 
over  the  past  three  years,"  said  (ioach 
John  Rosenberg,  "and  1  feel  he  has  the 
technical  bac  kground  and  knowledge- 
thai  is  necessai  v  to  coordinate  our  ol- 
fense  at  this  time." 

A  graduate  cj|  Norlheasteiii  and 
Penn  Stale  (M.S  in  physical  education), 
Giunta  worked  for  three  vears  under 
Joe  Paterno  '50,  coaching  light  ends, 
directing  the  offensive  scouting,  and 
handling  several  phases  of  the  kic  king 
game.  He  also  served  as  the  liaison  with 
professional  scouts. 
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WRISTON  QUAD 


Limited  Offer 
at  Special  Price 

Now  you  can  own  -  or  give  -  beautiful 
Wedgwood  with  scenes  of  College  Hill 

Specially  priced  at  $15  each  or  $99 
for  a  set  of  eight  -  a  saving  of  $5  per 
plate  -  these  handsome  plates  serve  as 
a  conversation-making  memento  of 
Brown  and  its  landmarks.  They're 
perfect  for  gift-giving  or  as  a  treat  for 
your  own  table. 

Measuring  a  full  10  Vi'  diameter 
on  Wedgwood's  own  creamware, 
struck  in  sepia,  the  set  is  a  re-issue  of 
an  earlier,  popular  offer,  now  sold 
out.  As  Wedgwood's  alone,  the  plates 
are  a  remarkable  value;  as  souvenirs 
of  Brown,  they  are  collectors'  items. 

These  Queen's  Ware  plates  are 
available  individually  or  in  a  set  of 
eight  at  this  special,  reduced  price, 
while  they  last. 

Single  plates:  $15  plus  $1.75 
shipping  and  insurance 

Set  of  eight:  $99  plus  $5.00  shipping 
and  insurance 

A  project  of  the  Associated  Alumni  of 
Broivtt  University 


HOPE  COLLEGE 


TO;  Associated  Alumni 

Brown  University  Box  1859 
Providence,  RI 02912 


Make  checks  payable  to 
Associated  Alumni  of 
Brown  University 


CLASS  YEAR  OR  PARENT 


STREET  ADDRESS 


city/state/zip 

Full  set  of  8  plates,  each  a  different  scene  @$104 

Individual  plates  as  noted  ^$16.75 

1  VAN  WICKLE  GATES 

2  PEMBROKE  HALL 

3  FIRST  BAPTIST  MEETING  HOUSE 

4  JOHN  NICHOLAS  BROWN  GATE 


5  MANNING  HALL 

6  SOLDIERS  ARCH 

7  WRISTON  QUAD 

8  HOPE  COLLEGE 


n  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $ 

n  Please  charge  my  Master  Card/ visa 


EXP.  DATE 


CARD  SIGNATURE 


. . .  And  which  ones  would  have  been  denied  the 
Brown  experience  if  the  funds  weren't  available? 

Brown  has  just  enrolled  1,462  freshmen  for 
the  Class  of  199 1.  And  482  of  them  are  receiving 
scholarship  aid  from  the  University. 

Together  with  its  faculty,  Brown's  students  aie 
the  Brown  Experience.  They  come  from  every  state 
and  5  5  foreign  countries.  They  are  every  color 
and  every  religion.  They  come  from  large  families 
and  small,  wealth  and  poverty  -  and  everywhere 

in  between. 
Without  your  help,  some  of  them 

wouldn't  be  here  at  all.  And  Brown  would 

be  the  poorer  for  that. 
The  Challenge  Years  1987- 1989  seeks 

$5  million  in  scholarship  endowment. 

You  can  endow  a  named  National 

Scholarship  for  $100,000.  This  sum  will 

also  provide  a  named  endowed  Fellowship 

at  the  graduate  level.   ■     ■         -  -  = 

You  can  endow  a 

named  Scholarship 

Fund  for  $50,000. 

And  your  gift  to  the 

Brown  Annual  Fund 

may  be  designated 


1987_ 


'ears 


1989 


in  whole  or  in  part  for  current  financial  aid. 

You  can  help  in  as  many  different  ways  as 
there  are  deserving  recipients  for  your  gift. 

Please  call  the  Development  Office 
at  401  863-2374  or  write  Box  1893, 
Providence,  RI 02912 


BROWN 


ALUMNI     MONTH  LY 


SOMETHING 

FOR  THE 

IVflND 


A  sampling  of  this  year's  Commencement  Forums 


Have  we  learned,  or  are  we  doomed 
to  repeat  our  Vietnam  mistakes? 

IS  IT  TOO  LATE  FOR  CENTRAL  AMERICA? 


Yogi  Berra  would  seem  to  be 
an  unusual  source  to  quote  at 
the  beginning  of  a  discussion 
on  the  United  Stales'  in- 
volvement in  Central  America.  But  his 
words,  as  usual,  rang  true. 

"If  you  turn  on  your  television  or 
pick  up  your  newspaper  these  days," 
said  John  Ferch,  former  ambassador  to 
Honduras  and  diploniat-in-residence  at 
Brown,  "it's  just  like  \ Ogi  Berra  said: 
'It's  dejd  vu  all  over  again.'  The  Central 
America  crisis  has  produced  a  division 
between  the  President  and  Congress, 
between  generations,  and  between  dif- 
ferent factions  of  society.  It  seems  like 
the  Vietnam  era  all  over  again.  How 
did  we  get  into  this?  Don't  we  ever 
learn?" 

Ferch  drew  parallels  between  mis- 
takes the  U.S.  made  in  Vietnam  and 
mistakes  we  are  making  in  Central 
America.  "The  principle  failure  of  Viet- 
nam was  that  most  of  the  time  we  failed 
to  come  up  with  an  accurate  assessment 


of  our  opponents'  intent.  We  miscon- 
strued what  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
were  doing,  and  misconstrued  the 
motivation  of  the  Vietnamese.  It  be- 
came difficult  for  the  administration  to 
rally  support,  so  it  decided  to  seek  co- 
vert ways  to  get  aid.  Then  those  secrets 
were  exposed  and  public  opposition 
spiraled  upwards." 

The  same  spiral  is  swirling  over 
Central  America.  Ferch  believes  that 
North  Americans'  opinion  about  Cen- 
tral America  is  "preconditioned  by  two 
related  but  opposing  views.  For  one 
thing,  we  look  down  on  Central  Ameri- 
ca. We've  viewed  it  for  vears  as  being 
controlled  by  brutal  Spanish  colonial 
administrators:  the  Catholic  church  was 
subjugating  the  Indians;  and  the  area 
was  governed  by  a  semi-feudal  aristoc- 
racy. We  had  a  negative,  patronizing 
attitude  toward  the  area,  so  our  policy 
was  to  pull  back  and  keep  our  hands 
off." 

There  were  coups  in  three  coun- 


31 


32 


tries  and  wars  in  two  during  the  seven- 
ties, which  made  the  U.S.  want  to  put 
its  hands  bacic  on.  "We  have  security 
concerns  due  to  the  turmoil  of  Central 
America,"  Ferch  said.  "Many  North 
Americans  beheve  the  countries  down 
there  can't  govern  themselves,  so  a 
'third  party'  will  come  in  and  govern 
them,  and  we'll  be  threatened."  The 
U.S.  government  disengaged  from 
Central  America  in  the  seventies,  and 
the  Sandinistas  came  to  power  in  Nica- 
ragua while  we  were  di.sengaged.  "If  we 
had  been  more  engaged,  we  could  have 
shaped  a  different  outcome.  The  San- 
dinistas are  admittedly  Marxist,  which 
didn't  won  y  the  Carter  Administration. 
But  the  Sandinistas  proceeded  to 
scratch  every  nerve  in  the  American 
body — they  immediately  established 
relations  with  the  Soviets,  with  Salva- 
doraii  guerrillas,  and  with  C^astro.  So 
the  Reagan  Administration,  propelled 
by  se(  iirity  concerns,  pioniised  to  do 
something." 

According  to  Ferch,  the  Reagan 
Administration  proceeded  to  make  two 
errors  in  judgment.  It  assumed  that  a 
Marxist  government  would  permit  a 
Soviet  military  base  and  assumed  that 
the  Soviets  were  int<iit  on  csiabiisliing 
one.  "Has  the  admimslialioii  <.ver  gi\en 
evideiKC  of  what  the  .Soviets  wanted  to 
do?  No.  I'm  not  s<iving  that  il  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  .1  military  base  in  Nicara- 
gua that  we  wouldn't  have  trouble.  I'm 
saying  we  should  ask  the  Soviets  what 
their  intentions  are,  not  the  Sandinis- 
tas." (When  Ferch  was  asked  later  why 
he  believes  the  Soviets  wouldn't  want  to 
establish  a  base  in  Cenlial  .\merica,  he 
replied:   "Look  .11  a  nuq).   Ilie  aiea  is 
geographicall)  indefensible.  And  their 
putting  a  base  there  would  be  an  out- 
and-out  challenge  to  us.") 

The  Reagan  Administration's  sec- 
ond error  in  judgment,  Ferch  said,  was 
in  considering  the  Sandinistan  support 
of  Salvadoran  guerrillas  "a  threat  to  us. 
It's  a  threat  to  out  allies  in  Central 
America,  but  it's  not  a  threat  to  us.  We 
shouldn't  address  it  as  if  it  were." 

The  significance  of  the  administra- 
tion's two  mistaken  judgment  calls  is 
that  they  caused  the  wrong  response, 
Ferch  continued:  "Rather  than  our 
containing  the  problem  (and  contain- 
ment to  me  means  letting  them  stew  in 
their  own  juices),  this  administration's 
policy  has  been  for  us  to  try  to  get  rid 
of  it,  and  confront  the  Sandinistas.  In 
1984,  the  administration  should  have 
settled  for  second  best,  which  was  a 
negotiated  solution  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas. By  deciding  to  pursue  its  policy 
without  public  support,  the  administra- 


John  Ferch:  Quoting  Yogi  Berra. 

tion  turned  to  covert  support." 

Ferch  outlined  some  things  for 
people  to  look  lor  in  the  coming 
monliis.   riieie  is  a  meeting  of  the  five 
Cenli.il  .ViiicTiian  presidents  sdiecfiiled 
lot  the  summer .  and  the  success  01 


failure  of  those  talks  will  influence  the 
way  the  United  States  responds  to  the 
area  in  the  future.  "The  talks  will  heav- 
ily influence  the  September  Congres- 
sional \()te  on  more  aid  to  the  C^ontras. 
If  the  talks  faii  because  of  Sandinistan 
intransigence,  funds  mav  be  replen- 
ished. If  the  talks  result  in  the  U.S. 
pressuring  their  Cential  .American  al- 
lies, and  that  becomes  known  (because 
there  are  no  secrets),  funds  won't  be 
renewed.  And  if  the  funds  aren't  re- 
newed, and  there  is  no  negotiated  set- 
tlement with  Nicaragua,  the  Contras 
will  be  loiied  back  into  Honduras  and 
the  aiea  will  become  unstabilized." 

Fetch  foresees  that  this  adminis- 
ttation  may  adjust  its  policy  of  con- 
frontation and  containment.  "Con- 
tainitient  means  staying  active  in  Cen- 
tral America  by  keeping  our  aid  in  the 
other  four  countries  high  so  they  pros- 
per. .Xnd  it  means  keeping  some  mili- 
t.ii\  piesenie  there." 

When  he  was  asked  dm  ing  the 
(|uestion  and  answer  period  what  he 
thought  about  a  possible  U.S.  invasion 
of  Nicaragua,  Ferch  replied:  "I  can't 
imagine  it.  It  would  mean  political  dis- 
astei  lot  this  administration  and  the 
Re|)ublitan  Party.  .And  those  may  be 
mv  lamous  last  woitls  at  Blown." 

K.H. 


Housing,  women,  weapons,  and 
drugs:  research  by  undergraduates 

FRESH  AND  INSIGHTFUL,  SAYS  DIRECTOR 


It  ma\  Ik-  luiusual  for  undergrad- 
uates at  other  universities  to  get 
involved  with  research,  but  it's 
not  at  Blown.  Some  undergrad- 
uates take  it  a  step  further  and  <fo  their 
own  reseaich.  as  was  the  case  with  four 
seniors  who  did  honors  work  for  tfie 
Center  for  Public  Policy  and  American 
Institutions. 

"The  concentration  in  public  policy 
is  a  tough  one,"  said  Thomas  Anton, 
director  of  the  center.  "As  a  result,  we 
get  motivated  students.  Those  of  us 
who  do  research  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
do  anvthing  fresh  and  insightful,  but 
these  four  students  have  done  it. " 

Here  are  four  new  voices  in  public 
policy,  who  presented  their  research  at 
a  Commencement  forum: 

Judy  Ahenberg.  Denver,  was  in- 
terested in  why  so  many  women  have 


begiMi  iinuiing  for  political  office.  /\l- 
tenberg  interviewed  eight  women  who 
have  been  elected  to  state  and  national 
office  ancf  discovered  that  there  were 
three  models  of  politital  motivation  for 
women. 

"I'he  first  is  the  family  model.  A 
woman  will  get  into  politics  becau,se 
other  members  of  her  family  are  in- 
volved. I'he  second  model  I  call  the 
civic  activist  model — someone  who  gets 
involved  in  volunteer  work  or  civic 
work  of  some  kind  that  leads  her  into 
politics.  And  the  third  is  the  political 
model,  .someone  who  is  running  for 
office  on  general  issues." 

Altenberg  discovered  that  women 
rarely  run  for  office  on  feminist  is- 
sues— "only  at  the  height  of  the  femi- 
nist movement.  Today  there  is  a  new 
feminism  emerging.  Women  run  as 


generalists,  and  once  in  office,  after 
'confronting  their  feminism,  they  realize 
they  have  to  become  feminists  and  they 
lake  on  feminist  issues.  Pragmatic  fem- 
inism is  issue-oriented  feminism." 

Matthew  Riven,  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut, researched  which  companies 
are  receiving  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive contracts,  and  why.  According  to 
Anton,  Riven  went  to  the  Pentagon  and 
identified  a  source  of  information  nev- 
er before  utilized  for  his  research. 

"$3  billion  was  spent  on  SDI  in 
1986,"  Riven  says,  "and  almost  all  of  it 
was  for  research  and  development 
contracts.  I  discovered  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous overlap  between  current  SDI 
contractors  and  previous  defense  con- 
tracts. Companies  like  TRW,  Boeing, 
Lockheed,  and  Rockwell  are  all  receiv- 
ing the  SDI  contracts.  Why  was  this? 
Can  only  these  companies  do  the  work? 
Or  are  they  'defense  dependency  com- 
panies', as  I  called  them?  Defense  de- 
pendency companies  have  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  total  revenue  gen- 
erated by  defense  contracts." 

Using  the  SDI  data  base  at  the 
Pentagon,  Riven  found  that  the  higher 
the  percentage  of  defense  dependency, 
the  more  the  companies  received  in 
SDI  contracts.  "These  companies  have 
to  get  in  on  the  new  defense  projects 
for  survival.  That  explains  why  they 
need  them.  But  why  do  they  get  them?" 

Riven  discovered  those  companies 
get  them  due  to  inHuence.  "There's  a 
revolving-door  effect.  Retiring  defense 
employees  go  to  work  for  these  compa- 
nies. 1  found  that  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  ex-defense  employees  hired,  the 
greater  the  number  of  SDI  contracts 
[the  companies]  would  win." 

In  I960,  President  Eisenhower 
warned  about  the  increasingly  cozy  re- 
lationship between  the  Pentagon  and 
defense  contractors.  Riven  reminded 
his  audience.  The  military-industrial 
complex,  it  appears,  is  still  with  us. 

Michael  Miller.  Los  Angeles,  was 
interested  in  finding  out  how  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  releases 
drugs.  Miller  recalled  that  when  he  was 
having  problems  starting  his  thesis  last 
fall,  his  roommate  wrote  the  first  line  of 
it  for  him.  The  gist  was  that  there  arc 
many  implications  involved  in  regulat- 
ing prescription  drugs.  Some  are  good, 
some  are  bad. 

"Fewer  imsafe  drugs  are  marketed, 
and  that's  good.  But  drugs  aren't  re- 
leased fast  enough  in  (his  country.  And 
that's  bad.  I  discovered  that  the  FDA  is 
more  concerned  with  releasing  unsafe 
drugs  than  they  are  aware  of  the  possi- 
ble good  that  the  ciriig  may  be  doing 


others." 

There  is  a  "drug  lag"  in  this  coun- 
try. Miller  pointed  out.  "Compare  the 
American  experience  with  the  Europe- 
an one.  Drugs  are  introduced  much 
more  slowly  here.  In  1986,  twenty  new 
drugs  were  approved  here;  fifteen  of 
them  were  already  available  in  Europe. 
What  I  discovered  is  that  for  the  FDA, 
identifiable  life  is  more  valuable  than 
unidentifiable." 

Miller  maintained  that  the  FDA  is 
trading  compassion  for  people  who  are 
injured  by  drugs  for  the  harm  that  may 
be  caused  the  unidentifiable  people 
who  could  be  helped  by  it.  "For  in- 
stance, a  certain  beta-blocker  was  ap- 
proved by  the  FDA  in  1981.  Doctors 
estimate  that  drug  will  save  between  six 
and  ten  thousand  lives  a  year.  Well,  that 
drug  was  approved  in  Great  Britain  in 
1974.  How  many  lives  were  lost  in  this 
country  in  the  meantime?" 

Miller  concluded  that  injuries  from 
unsafe  drugs  are  very  dramatic.  "Sci- 
entific policy  in  a  democracy  is  decided 
by  popular  vote  [Congress].  And 
■popular  injuries'  are  the  ones  you'll 


prevent,  whether  or  not  those  are  the 
most  significant." 

James  Bernard,  Nashville,  became 
intrigued  with  the  housing  crisis  in  New 
York  City  while  he  was  working  for 
New  York  State  Senator  David  Patter- 
son. 

"Patterson's  district  was  the  Upper 
West  Side  and  Harlem,  which  was  an 
extremely  interesting  district.  It  com- 
bined the  decay  in  Harlem  with  the 
rapid  condominium  conversion  on  the 
West  Side.  I  went  to  a  lot  of  meetings  in 
both  areas  and  realized  that  the  hous- 
ing problem  was  out  of  control." 

Bernard's  premise  when  he  began 
criticizing  traditional  ways  of  looking  at 
the  housing  crisis  was  that  "housing  is  a 
right.  In  1985,  New  York  passed  a  law 
requiring  the  state  to  guarantee  low-in- 
come housing."  Bernard  believes  that 
there  are  new,  creative  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  crisis.  "When  developers  build 
huge  office  complexes,  they  should  be 
required  to  build  low-income  housing 
as  well.  They  could  be  offered  tax 
credits,  and  zoning  restrictions  could  be 
eased  for  this."  K.H. 


Beyond  house  calls:  The  changing 
face  of  doctor/patient  relationships 

IT  WILL  AFFECT  FUTURE  HEALTH  CARE 


Do  you  have  a  good  relation- 
ship with  your  doctor?  Dr. 
Daniel  Federman,  professor 
of  medicine  at  Harvard  and 
one  of  two  speakers  at  a  forum  exam- 
ining the  changing  influences  on  phy- 
sicians todav,  believes  thai  the  relation- 
ship between  the  palicnl  and  doctor  is 
the  "major  element  of  excellent  health 
care."  And,  unfortunately,  according  to 
Dr.  F'ederman,  that  relationship  is  be- 
ing threatened  and  undermined  by 
several  elements  in  today's  society. 

One  of  those  elements  is  progress 
in  science  and  technology.  "You  can't 
turn  on  the  TV  these  days  without 
hearing  about  some  triumph  of  science. 
Biomedical  science  and  technology  are 
steaming  ahead.  One  result  is  that  more 
and  more  scientists  arc  Ph.D.'s,  not 
M.D.'s.  Today,  most  people  the  fresh- 
man medical  student  relates  to  are  sci- 
entists, not  doctors.  The  elegance  and 
seduction  of  technology  makes  most 
users  more  interested  in  their  technol- 
ogy than  their  patients.  The  challenge 


to  society  is  that  these  influences  are 
unconsciously  changing  how  students 
learn  to  be  doctors." 

Another  trend  affecting  the  pa- 
tient/doctor relationship  is  the  aging  of 
the  population.  "Even  AIDS  is  going  to 
be  dwarfed  bv  this  issue.  One  half  of  all 
the  people  who  have  ever  lived  to  be 
older  than  sixtv-fivc  arc  alive  todav. 
The  most  rapidly-growing  part  of  the 
population  todav  is  over  eighty-five. 

"How  does  this  affect  the  doctor/ 
patient  relationship?  Medical  students 
are  relatively  yoinig  people,  and  it's 
difficult  for  them  to  relate  to  an  eightv- 
five-year-old.  A  cultural  and  commimi- 
cations  gap  is  created.  People  over 
eighty-five  were  raised  in  a  much  dif- 
ferent world.  Many  older  people  have 
chronic,  complicated  illnesses,  com- 
pared to  yoimger  people  with  simple 
illnesses.  Attempting  to  understand 
those  illnesses  changes  the  doctor/pa- 
tient relationship." 

Federman  al.so  believes  that  the 
ethical  issues  raised  around  aging  cre- 
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ate  a  burden  for  medical  students.  "Old 
age  plus  chronic  illness  plus  loss  of 
mental  faculties  plus  prolonging  of 
life — where  are  all  of  these  brought 
together?  With  a  twentv-hve-year-old 
medical  student  treating  old  people.  No 
other  twenty-five-year-old  in  society 
bears  an  ethical  burden  like  this,"  and  it 
affects  health  care. 

A  third  factor  that  is  shaping  doc- 
tor/patient relationships  is  the  change 
in  health-care  organization.  "A  patient's 
entry  into  the  relationship  is  guided  by 
the  group  behind  him — his  insurance 
company  or  liis  union.   The  subscriber 
doesn't  inliuencc  the  decisions  being 
made  about  his  health  anymore.  A 
doctor  is  no  longer  autonomous,  either. 
Forty  percent  of  the  new  doctors  are  in 
salaried  settings.  A  doctor  comes  as  part 
of  a  larger  organization,  which  ma\  be 
determining  the  relationship,   filings 
like  how  much  time  (an  be  spciil  with 
new  patients,  how  miu  h  lime  on  return 
visits — HMO's  all  specify  the  amoinil  ol 
time  this  should  be.  Doctors'  days  are 
scheduled  that  way.  Now  the  individual 
relationship  is  affected  by  the  setting." 

Other  influences  shaping  the  rela- 
tionship mentioned  bv  Dr.  Federman 
iiulude  for-profil  luallli  (are  ("|eo- 
pardv  is  created  il  the  doctor  has  any 
other  inleresi,  sw(  h  .is  prolil.  in  mind 
except  for  the  well-being  ol  the  pa- 
tient") and  the  issue  of  malpractice. 
"The  doctor/patient  relationship  used 
to  be  controlled  bv  the  assumption  thai 
the  doctor  would  do  the  best  he  could. 
I  hat  attitude  was  loiged  in  an  era 
when  there  wasn't  much  a  doctor  (ould 
do.  You  didn't  assign  blame,  or  sue  tlie 
doctor,  because  he  had  done  his  best, 
rhat  has  gradually  changed.  Now  the 
assumption  is  of  a  good  outcome.  A  lit- 
igious environment  surrounds  heallh 
care." 

Harry  Schwartz  spoke  from  a  pa- 
tient's point-of-view.  Schwartz,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  New  York  Tinii's  edi- 
torial board  and  writer-in-residence  at 
Columbia  Universitv's  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons,  .said,  "Doctors 
can't  give  us  what  we  expect.  We  expect 
immortatity.  Dying  is  a  drag.  And  we 
want  full  retention  of  sexual  vigor  as  we 
age.  Furthermore,  we  want  these  two 
minor  aspirations  without  excessive  cost 
or  change  in  our  lifestyles." 

If  you  get  the  "right  disease,  medi- 
cine can  work  miracles  these  davs," 
Schwartz  said.  "The  trick  is  to  pick  the 
right  one.  The  central  point  that  I  want 
to  make  is  that  there  is  a  revolution 
taking  place,  and  it  bothers  me  that  it's 
anti-patient." 

Schwartz  maintained  that  there  is 


"deception  and  lying  on  a  wide  scale. 
The  media  is  filled  with  ads  [for 
HMO's]  promising  us  Utopia.  What 
they  don't  tell  us  is  that  the  HMO  is  an 
instrument  fijr  cost-c(jntainment.  'Take 
care  of  the  blanketv-blank  patients  as 
cheaply  as  possifjle'  is  the  motto.  When 
you  join  an  HMO,  you  and  the  doctor 
are  at  war." 

Medical  economics  has  entered  the 
picture  of  the  doctor/patient  relation- 
ship, Schwartz  said.  "Society  is  not  will- 
ing to  keep  paying  more  and  more  for 
health  care.  We're  going  t(j  have  to 
bring  the  concept  of  triage  inio  medi- 
cine, and  treat  the  people  who  have  the 
best  chance  of  survival.  If  AIDS  l)e- 


C(}mes  the  kind  of  plague  the  prognos- 
ticators  believe  it  will,  we're  headed  for 
euthanasia.  When  it  comes  to  medical 
economics,  the  ultimate  economics  is 
death." 

Schwartz  recommended  that  peo- 
ple start  being  disobedient  patients. 
"Organize  a  patients'  union,  (iet  nasty 
about  demanding  proper  care.  Ulti- 
mately, doctors  and  patients  have  the 
same  interests  at  heart,  but  society 
keeps  interfering.  .Sure,  .society  says. 
Give  a  patient  the  best  care  possible — as 
long  as  that  (are  means  a  simple  pill  (a 
generic  one,  no  less)  rather  lli.iii  major 
surgerv." 

K.H. 


Will  there  be  an  end  to  world 
hunger  during  Sara's  lifetime? 


BE  OUTRAGED,  SAYS  SARA'S  GRANDFATHER 


The  year  20.50  is  when  de- 
mograpturs  believe  the 
world's  p()|)ulalioii  growth 
will  level  off,  having  doubled 
from  its  current  level  of  3  biilion  to 
somewhere  between  8  and  12  billion 
people.  Professor  Rol)ert  W.  Kates, 
director  of  the  Alan  Shawn  Feinstein 
World  Hunger  Program,  knows  he 
won't  be  aroinid  to  as.sess  either  the 
(|uaiitilv  of  lives  or  the  (|ualily  of  life  on 
Faith  in  20,')0.  Bui  he  lliinks  often 
about  his  Miiiiig  gian(f(faiigliler.  .Sara, 
who  will  be  in  her  sixties  in  the  mid- 
twenty-firsi  century. 

And  when  he  thinks  about  .Sara's 
world,  Kates  thinks  about  hunger.  He 
and  his  Brown  colleagues  who  study 
hunger  believe  that  there  are  now 
about  one  billion  |)e<)ple — 20  percent  of 
the  world's  population — suffering  froin 
various  types  of  hunger.  Whv  are  all 
these  people  going  hungry?  What  must 
happen  to  alleviate  hunger  in  Sara's 
lifetime? 

An  early-morning  audience  of 
alumni,  parents,  and  students  came  to 
the  basement  of  Manning  C^hapel  to 
hear  Kates  attempt  to  answer  those 
questions.  He  set  a  friendly  tone,  asking 
the  group's  leave  to  remain  seated  at  a 
table  on  the  stage,  and  looking  comfor- 
table in  an  open-necked  shirt.  Before 
addressing  the  future,  Kates  invited  his 
audience  back  in  time,  to  the  year  1816. 
In  that  vear,  an  Indonesian  volca- 
no spewed  thick  clouds  of  ash  across 


the  Western  Hemisphere.  New  Eng- 
landers  referred  to  the  ensuing  months 
as  "the  year  willioiil  a  summer.  "  Willi 
ihe  sun  blotted  oul,  a  (old,  wel  climate 
prevented  the  maturation  and  harvest- 
ing of  crops,  particularly  in  Furope. 
"I'here  was  the  potential  for  great 
famine,"  Kates  said.  "But  what  hap- 
pened was  something  verv  different 
from  anything  that  had  happened  be- 
fore." 

The  difference  was  thai  the  gov- 
ernments of  Euiope  took  preventive 
measures  against  famine.  "Local  phi- 
lanthropists and  merchants  organized 
societies  to  import  food  from  the  Baltic 
region  and  Russia.  So,  while  there  were 
crop  failures,"  Kales  said,  "there  was 
not  the  massive  dying  that  bad  oc- 
curred three  times  in  the  preceding 
century  in  Furope." 

Although  he  noted  thai  il  look 
another  100  years  for  footf  distribution 
to  eliminate  basic  hunger  in  Furope, 
Kates  linked  this  "last  great  subsistence 
crisis"  of  1816  to  his  dreams  of  finding 
solutions  to  hunger  on  a  global  scale:  It 
is  possible  for  societies  lo  develop 
mechanisms  that  insure  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food — possible,  in 
Kates's  hopeful  view,  to  eliminate  hun- 
ger. 

He  spoke  of  three  major  types  of 
hunger.  There  is  famine,  the  absence  of 
food  over  a  large  area  so  that  there  is 
not  enough  to  go  around.  A  second 
type  is  chronic  hunger,  or  "food-poor" 


hunger,  a  situation  in  which  food  is 
plentiful  but  people  don't  have  access  to 
it.  The  third  category  is  food-deprived 
himger.  This  can  result  from  diseases 
that  prevent  food  absorption;  or 
through  abuses,  such  as  sieges  and 
blockades  during  wartime,  cuitiual  tra- 
ditions that  deprive  sex-  or  age-defined 
groups,  and  self-denial  (fasting). 

There  has  been  progress,  Kates 
said,  in  reducing  world  hunger.  "When 
I  first  started  in  this  field  in  the  1950s, 
the  accepted  figine  was  that  two-thirds 
of  the  world  went  to  bed  hungry.  Now 
you  hear  that  one-third  of  the  world 
goes  to  bed  hungry."  It  sounds  like  good 
news.  "It's  true, "  Kates  said,  "that  the 
proportion  of  the  hungry  probably  has 
declined  over  the  last  thirty  years,  but 
the  numbers  are  up.  Is  the  glass  half  full 
or  half  empty?" 

Throughout  human  history,  Kates 
said,  all  societies  seem  to  have  desig- 
nated a  caste  or  group  to  take  the  brunt 
of  food-related  calamities,  whether  they 
be  famine  or  war  or  a  failing  economy. 
"If  anything  goes  wrong,  this  'bottom' 
group  is  in  real  trouble, "  he  said.  "For 
example,  in  Rhode  Island  today,  rents 
are  going  up  drastically.  There  is  a 
low-income  population  here  that  is  be- 
ing forced  to  choose  between  paying 
the  rent  and  buying  food,  and  they  are 
skimping  on  food." 

Looking  ahead  to  Sara's  world  in 
2050,  Kates  noted  that  the  population 
of  Africa — already  struggling  with 
himger  problems,  including  famine 
— will  have  increased  fourfold;  and  that 
the  world  will  require  an  agricultural 
system  three  to  foin  times  more  pro- 
ductive than  at  present.   The  world  will 
become  more  interdependent.  "More 
and  more,  we're  all  totally  linked,  unit- 
ed," Kates  said.  "What  changes  in  val- 
ues will  this  require?" 

There  are  seven  things  Robert 
Kates  would  like  to  see  happen  by  the 
time  Sara  is  in  her  sixties: 

n  Develop  an  international  constit- 
uency for  ending  hunger.  "We  must  see 
all  the  world's  people  as  human,"  Kates 
said,  so  that  no  group  is  "excommun- 
icated" from  food  supplies. 

D  End  famine.  This  could  be  done 
relatively  easily,  Kates  said,  by  heeding 
early  warnings  of  disasters  and  utilizing 
international  food  reserves  and  market 
mechanisms. 

n  Initiate  food-for-work  programs. 
India  already  has  done  this  successfully. 

n  Designate  as  a  war  crime  the  use 
of  hunger  against  a  civilian  population, 
as  it  has  been  used  in  Afghanistan, 
Nicaragua,  and  Ethiopia  in  recent 
years. 


Portuguese  commitment  to  freedom 


Portuguese  President  Mario  Soares,  with  a  translator 
at  his  side  and  Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  on  the  stage. 

Modestly  referring  to  his  impending  honorarv  doctorate  from  Brown  as  "a 
tribute  to  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese, '  that  coimtrv's  president,  Mario 
Soares,  deliveted  a  combined  Stephen  A.  Ogden.  )r.  Memorial  I.ectine  and 
Commencement  Forum  in  a  packed  Sayles  Hall  on  Satur(l.i\  morning.  Soares, 
whose  extended  visit  was  particularly  gratif\ing  to  (he  large  Portuguese- 
American  comminiitv  in  southeastern  New  England,  recalled  his  countrv's 
struggle  to  attain  pluralism  and  democracy.  He  is  proud,  Soares  said,  of  his 
role  (then  as  prime  minister)  in  achieving  Portugal's  accession  to  the  European 
Commimitv  in  1985. 

Speaking  in  Portuguese,  an  interpreter  at  his  side,  (he  distinguished  law- 
yer and  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Portugal's  former  authoi  Italian  regimes 
inged  his  host  coinitrv  to  continue  the  fight  for  justice  throughout  the  world. 
"The  citizens  of  oiu"  two  coimtries  enjoy  the  einiable  pri\ilege  ol  living  in  total 
freedom, "  he  said.  "It  is  oin  dutv  to  continue  lighting  for  the  defense  of  the 
rights  of  man  wherevei'  they  are  violated,  be  it  .Afghanistan.  CUiile.  or  South 
Africa." 

In  response  to  a  question  from  the  audience  following  his  formal  address. 
President  Soares  praised  a  Costa  Rican  plan  for  a  meeting  of  Latin  .American 
leaders  to  try  to  resohc  the  Nicaraguan  conflict.  He  added,  poiniediv,  "De- 
mocracv  is  not  something  that  can  be  imposed  on  a  nation  from  the  outside  bv 
military  force.  It  has  to  come  from  witliin  the  nation,  from  people  expressing 
their  views  legitimateK . "  Ilie  audience  signaled  its  agreement  with  a  roar  of 
applause  and  cheering.  A.D. 


D  Weaken  the  links  between  hun- 
ger and  poverty.  Kates  believes  hunger 
can  be  ended  long  before  poverty  is 
eliminated,  irsing  systems  to  redistri- 
bute food  wliile  not  necessarily  redis- 
tributing wealth.  To  some  extent  this 
has  happend  in  parts  of  India,  in  Sri 
Lanka,  and  in  China. 

D  Don't  make  things  worse.  Soine 
"good  ideas,"  Kates  cautions,  may  turn 
out  to  be  not  so  good.  Biotechnology, 
for  example,  may  have  an  extraordi- 
nary effect  on  agricultural  productivity, 
but  will  it  also  encourage  the  "margi- 


nality"  of  the  bottom  group  of  people? 

D  Be  outraged. 

Kates  ended  his  hunger  overview 
with  that  seventh  point,  adding  a  per- 
sonal conutient.  "It's  hard  to  stay  out- 
raged,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  an  angry  per- 
son by  nature;  the  emotion  doesn't 
come  easy. "  But  there  was  no  doubt 
that  he  m  angry  on  behalf  of  one-fifth 
of  the  world's  population.  "We  must 
know,"  he  concluded,  "that  we  are  long 
past  the  lime  when  there  is  any  social 
justification  for  himger." 

.\.n. 
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Dealing  with  the  Soviets:  The 
bottom  line  is  we  can  do  business 

'THE  GREATEST  ISSUE  OF  OUR  TIME' 


Before  he  moved  on  to  his  main 
topic,  "Deahng  with  Gorba- 
chev's Russia,"  Samuel  Pisar, 
an  international  lawyer  and 
one  of  the  youngest  survivors  o( 
Auschwitz,  paused  to  consider  the  oc- 
casion of  his  visit  to  Brown.  His  daugh- 
ter, Alexandra,  was  to  graduate  on 
Monday,  he  told  the  crowd  that 
jammed  Wilson  102  from  lioor  lo  win- 
dow-ledges, and  that  a(  liieveinent  rep- 
resented to  him  a  triumph  o\er  the 
tragedies  of  his  early  life. 

"This  event  resurrects  in  a  palpable 
and  moving  manner  an  entire  family 
that  was  completely  destroyed  in  the 
infernos  of  F.urope,"  Pisar  said.  "I  hope 
her  future,  atul  thai  of  the  others 
graduating,  will  he  more  |)ea(eful  and 
humane  than  mine  was  when  I  slatted 
out  in  life." 

For  that  to  happen,  Pisar  added, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
must  learn  to  coexist  and  cooperate. 
Otherwise,  the  graduates'  future  will 
present  one  of  two  alternative  scenar- 
ios: "The  worst  is  the  spectre  of  ther- 
monuclear hf)locaust."  he  said.  "The 
best  is  the  spectacle  of  two  couiuries 
bleeding  one  another  white  in  a  mind- 


less arms  race  that  eats  up  the  best  re- 
sources and  best  brains,  and  brings 
both  [countries]  to  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy." 

A  slender,  dark-eyed  man  whose 
elegatit  locution  belied  deep  emotions, 
Pisar  told  his  rapt  (and  sweltering) 
audience  that  the  U..S.  has  an  luiprece- 
dented  opporlunilv  to  open  doors  to  a 
new  relationship  with  the  U.S.S.R.   I'he 
key,  he  believes,  is  Mikhail  (ioibachev 
and  his  celebrated  jjolicv  o(  i;laynosl . 
"With  (jorbachev,  a  new  generation 
rises  to  power,  succeeding  a  senile  and 
intractable  gerontocracy,"  Pisar  said. 
"This  generation  is  the  most  educated 
and  pragmatic  that  Russia  has  ever 
known.  Il  is  far  tnoie  pieoicupied  with 
the  immense  human  and  eionomic 
|)r()blems  of  Russia  than  with  all  the 
sterile  dogmas  ol  (onmiimism's  victory 
and  capitalism's  (ollapse. 

"It  is  possible,"  Pisar  continued, 
"that  we  are  dealing  with  a  different 
breed  of  Soviet  politician.  If  so,  it  opens 
the  prospect  of  a  more  reasonable  fu- 
liue,  while  also  coiKealing  new  kinds  of 
dangers."  Dealing  with  this  savvier 
brand  of  Soviet  leader,  Pisar  said,  re- 
quires of  the  U.S.  "great  vigilance,  but 


Connie  Chung  answered — not  asked — questions  for 
an  hour  during  her  forum  (see  Under  the  Elms). 
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also  openness  of  mind.  The  bottom  line 
is,  we  can  do  business  with  Gorbachev. 

"Is  he  a  genuine  reformer?  I  think 
so.  Is  he  a  democrat  at  heart?  I  don't 
believe  it.  If  he  is  changing  things,  he  is 
is  doing  it  primarily  as  a  Communist 
and  a  patriot.  But  an  objective  analysis 
of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  present  time 
suggests  that  the  need  for  reform  is 
there,  and  that  Gorbachev  is  deter- 
mined to  go  in  that  direction." 

Pisar  was  not  just  conjecturing;  he 
has  first-hand  knowledge  of  Soviet 
leaders  and  politics  extending  back 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  The  hold- 
er of  a  number  of  advanced  degrees,  he 
has  worked  since  19.59  as  an  interna- 
tional lawver  based  in  Paris.  Washing- 
ton, and  London.  Made  a  citizen  of  the 
U.S.  bv  a  special  act  of  Gongress,  he  has 
served  the  governmeni  as  an  adviser  to 
the  .State  Department  and  the  Gongress 
on  trade  and  economic  issues,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Kennedy  Admin- 
istration's Task  Force  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  He  served  as  a  legal 
counsel  to  the  United  Nations  in  the 
19.5()s,  and  recenth.  in  his  words,  has 
been  employed  as  (ounsel  to  "the  cap- 
tains of  American  industry  and  fi- 
nance" in  matters  of  foreign  trade  and 
operations. 

Last  fall,  while  visiting  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  Elie  Wiesel,  Pisar  became  appar- 
ently the  first  American  lawyer  to  per- 
form legal  services  for  Soviet  citizens  in 
a  court  case.  Five  young  Jewish  men 
were  arrested  during  a  celebration  of 
the  Jewish  holiday  Simchat  Torah.  Pisar 
was  allowed  to  assist  I  hem  in  preparing 
for  their  trial,  and  iiltimatel)  the  five 
were  released.  While  emphasizing  that 
he  cannot  view  that  extraordinary  event 
as  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
moving  toward  a  re-establishment  of 
religious  freedom,  Pisai  nevertheless 
feels  it  is  a  promising  omen.  "No  one 
was  more  surprised  than  I, "  he  said,  "to 
walk  out  of  a  Soviet  courtroom  with  five 
young  Jews  who  were  being  given  their 
freedom.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  introducing  something 
resembling  the  rule  of  law?" 

Pisar  spoke  about  the  increasing 
privitization  of  business  and  industry 
among  Soviets,  their  attraction  to  and 
fear  of  the  computer  revolution  (they 
must  join  it  to  survive  in  the  world 
economy,  but  they  fear  the  increased 
availability  of  information  it  will  bring), 
and  the  growing  recognition  that,  in 
order  to  prosper,  the  Soviet  Union 
desperately  needs  to  cultivate  social 
discourse.  "There  can  be  no  sustained 
economic  progress,"  Pisar  noted, 
"unless  minds  are  free,  ideas  can  clash, 


and  people  are  allowed  to  communicate 
within  society  and  across  national  bor- 
ders. Ciorbachev,"  he  added,  "is  capable 
of  making  this  analogy." 

Ii  is  up  to  our  leaders,  Pisar  said,  to 
decide  whether  we  will  participate  in 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  passage  to  an  age  of  en- 
lightenment and  prosperity,  or  attempt 
to  prevent  it.  "Do  we  dare  to  take  the 
risk  of  helping  Russia  evolve  into  a 
more  humane  society?  Or  do  we  push  it 
to  the  wall  in  the  hopes  that  it  will  im- 
plode under  the  weight  of  its  enormous 
problems,  and  hope  we  remain  un- 
scathed? This,"  Pisar  concluded,  "is  the 
greatest  issue  of  our  time." 

Among  the  numerous  questions 
asked  of  Pisar  following  his  remarks 
was  one  about  President  Reagan's  con- 
tribution to  improving  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  "When  Ronald  Rea- 
gan started  out  speaking  of  the  'Evil 
Empire,'  "  Pisar  replied,  "he  was  ac- 
complishing nothing  but  helping  to 
fuse  the  Soviets  into  greater  solidarity." 


But  Reagan  might  be  just  the  person  to 
pull  off  a  major  foreign-policy  coup 
with  the  Russians,  and,  he  hinted,  such 
a  project  was  now  in  the  works.  "Only 
an  American  leader  from  the  right  can 
afford  politically  to  sit  down  and  nego- 
tiate a  deal  with  the  Soviets,"  he  said. 
"If  Reagan  is  not  too  weakened  by  his 
other  problems,  he  can  do  it." 

Most  important  for  future  relations 
between  the  superpowers,  Pisar  said  in 
response  to  a  last  question,  was  the 
building  of  trust.  "The  poison  of  fear 
must  be  drained  out  from  both  socie- 
ties," he  said.  "There  is  no  other  way  to 
do  this  than  to  allow  broader  contacts 
between  f^ast  and  West — through 
sports,  cultural  exchanges,  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  When  people  are 
allowed  to  deal  with  one  another  in 
joint  ventures  that  benefit  them  mutu- 
ally, they  don't  want  to  tear  those  ven- 
tures apart.  You  begin  by  building  a 
web  of  relationships,  and  they  become 
more  and  more  stmdy." 

AD. 


The  subtle,  pervasive  prejudice 
felt  by  Asian- American  students 

WILL  THEY  ALWAYS  BE  'STRANGERS'? 


In  1963,  Robert  Heinlein  pub- 
lished Strange?  in  a  Strange  Land. 
Though  science  fiction,  the  title 
could  accurately  describe  the  cir- 
cumstances faced  by  young  Asian- 
Americans  in  this  country  today — ex- 
periences often  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  national  media  representation  of 
them  as  bright,  eager,  well-mannered 
music  and  mathematics  geniuses  ready 
to  reach  out  and  pluck  the  apple  of  the 
American  Dream. 

The  media  portrayal  of  ibis  "model 
minoiily"  and  the  reality  of  growing  up 
Asian-American  in  America  was  the 
subject  of  Associate  Dean  of  the  College 
Jean  Wu's  forum  lecture:  "The  Educa- 
tional Odyssey  of  Asian-American  Stu- 
dents." 

While  Wu  was  at  Harvard,  where 
she  received  her  Ph.D.  and  taught  for 
ten  years  before  coming  to  Brown  in 
1985,  she  undertook  a  longitudinal 
study  of  selcctetf  Asian-American  stu- 
dents eTuoiled  in  her  Asian-American 
history  course.  The  study  involved  a 
series  of  interviews  with  students  whose 
ethnic  roots  were  Clhincse,  Japanese, 
Korean.  Philip|3ine,  and  Vietnamese, 
and  took  pla(  e  over  a  period  of  time 


from  the  mid-1970s  until  the  early 
1980s.  In  the  interviews,  students  were 
asked  to  evaluate  their  educational 
experiences,  their  social  and  home  life, 
their  aspirations,  and  what  it  meant  to 
be  a  visibly  identifiable  minority  in 
America. 

The  observations  were  conipeifing, 
compassionate,  and,  to  the  largely  white 
audience,  disturbing.  Wu  read  a  num- 
ber of  the  first-person  observations  af- 
ter her  introductory  remarks.   The 
penetrating  conmicnts,  though  dealing 
with  a  number  of  issues,  all  had  a  com- 
mon thread — a  cultural  schizophrenia 
— that  afflicted  all  aspects  of  their  lives. 
One  Japanese-American  said,  "Eirst, 
you're  told  that  you're  not  an  Ameri- 
can, that  you  look  different.   Then, 
you're  told  that  'you  all  look  the 
same.'  "  Nearly  all  the  students  recalled 
conversations  they  had  had  with  people 
about  their  origins.  A  typical  exchange 
went  like  this:  "Where  were  you  born?" 
"Philadelphia."  "No,  you  weren't. 
Where  are  you  from?"  "Philadelphia. 
My  father  and  my  grandfather  were 
born  in  Philadelphia,  too."  Or,  asked  of 
a  ihird-gencration  Korean-American, 
"Where  did  you  learn  to  speak  English 


so  well?" 

Always  being  identified  as  Asian, 
and  not  American,  is  one  element  of 
the  dislocation.  Another  example  is  the 
educational  process.  Said  one  student, 
"1  spend  all  my  time  learning  how  to  be 
white:  American  history,  Greek  classics, 
European  art."  Another  mourned  the 
fact  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  Japa- 
nese heritage  and  could  not  speak 
Japanese. 

Though  some  of  the  students  in- 
terviewed by  Wu  were  bicultural  and 
bilingual,  many  were  not.  In  fact,  many 
parents,  the  students  reported,  dis- 
couraged them  from  learning  their 
native  language.  Many  parents  and 
grandparents  remembered  the  intern- 
ment of  Japanese- Americans  in  Cali- 
fornia during  World  War  II.  And  one 
Korean-American  recalled  his  parents' 
pressure  upon  him  to  learn  P'.nglish 
well,  so  much  so  that  they  did  not  speak 
Korean  in  his  presence. 

When  the  students  talked  about 
family  relations  and  their  social  lives, 
the  subtle,  but  pervasive,  elements  of 
prejudice  became  even  more  apparent, 
as  did  the  intense  personal  pain  of  be- 
ing a  "di\ided  self."  Many  spoke  of 
"deep  loneliness. "  "The  American  in 
me,  mv  fiunilv  doesn't  understand," 
one  said.  "No  one  knows  the  whole  of 
me."  Many  said  they  could  not  explain 
things  to  their  parents,  and  their  non- 
Asian  friends  did  not  understand  them, 
choosing  instead  to  say  that  discrimina- 
tion did  exist.  One  said,  "It's  like  eating 
Chinese  food  with  a  fork.  1  am  Chinese, 
but  I  cannot  speak  (Hiinese.  It  is  li\  ing  a 
contradiition.  "  Another  said.  "All  m\ 
life  1  ha\c  been  alienated  from  the  me 
that  is  inside  of  me:  from  who  I  really 
am.  I'm  a  math  genius  with  a  tin  heart." 

Eor  many,  the  choice  of  a  career  is 
really  only  an  extension  of  the  careful 
manipulation  of  being  Asian  in  Ameri- 
ca. Paienis  encoinage  their  childien  to 
choose  engineering,  math,  or  computer 
science,  because  in  those  theoretical 
fields  "you  don't  need  to  speak  the  best 
English,  and  different  [cultuial]  values 
won't  be  too  noticed." 

Another  crisis  in  the  students'  lives 
is  the  lack  of  role  models.  Wu  said. 
Manv  Asian-Americans  grow  up  as  a 
member  of  the  only  Asian  family  in  the 
comminiilv.   Ihe  more  ihev  try  to  be- 
come American  ihe  more  thev  are  rec- 
ognized as  being  diffeient.  If  the\  deny 
their  own  cuituraf  heriiage,  they  are  left 
without  a  past  and  without  a  country, 
for  they  will  never  be  allowed  to  be 
American.  "Home  is  where  you  belong. 
If  vou  don't  have  a  lamih.  vou  don't 
have  a  home, "  anothei  voice  said.  Al- 
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ways  ail  identifiable  minority,  they  will 
always  be,  as  one  said,  "strangers  in  an 
alien  land." 

But  Wu  said  that  despite  the  in- 
tense "psychic  pain"  that  results  fioni 
the  basic  contradiction  of  the  Asian- 
American's  experience,  she  was  heart- 
ened by  their  "resilience.  I  have  admi- 
ration," she  said,  "for  their  strength, 
and  sorrow  tor  their  anguish." 

She  pointed  out  examples  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  work  place  such  as 
lower  pay  and  slower  promotion.  Even 
in  the  computer  industry,  she  said,  it 
takes  Asian-Ameritans  an  average  of 
five  moie  years  to  be  promoted  than 
whites,  and  Asian-Americans  generally 


have  three  years  more  education  than 
whites  for  the  same  job.  Management 
has  stereotyped  the  Asian-American  as 
submissive,  inscrutable,  and  passive; 
and  therefore  not  management  ma- 
terial. Like  the  Japanese-Americans 
during  World  War  II  whose  American 
citizenship  could  not  prevent  intern- 
ment, so  higher  education  for  today's 
Asian-Americans  dcjes  not  guarentee 
job  parity.  They  are  underrepresented 
in  higher  education  as  well,  with  too 
few  choosing  to  teach  or  be  administra- 
tors. For  the  so-called  "model  niiiujri- 
ty,"  the  reality  is  just  that.  "The  place  in 
the  sun  foi  the  few. "  Wu  said,  "eclipses 
the  manv  who  must  live  in  their  shad- 
ow "  JR. 


Brown  parent  and  actor  George 
Segal  plays  the  banjo  and  muses 


CELEBRITY  GOSSIP  AND  PARENTAL  ADVICE 
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George  Segal  has  charmed 
millions  of  moviegoers  with 
his  lioyish  good  looks  and 
his  insouciant  manner.  He 
has  etitertained  Johiniy  Carson's  loyal 
legions  of  insomniacs  with  his  witty 
patter  and  his  corny,  but  infectious, 
banjo  playing  and  singing. 

As  the  designated  celebrity-parent 
for  the  1987  Commencement  weekend, 
Segal  anursed  a  standing-rooni-only 
crowd  at  the  Kaunce  House  I  healie  for 
an  lioin  on  Saturday  afternoon.  He  did 
a  one-man  vaudeville  show  thai  tould 
have  been  called,  "George  Segal  Is 
George  Segal."  It  was  a  non-stop  mix- 
ture of  jokes,  impersonations,  music, 
anecdote,  and  advice.  Quick  and  wittv, 
and  with  a  ti  uiiklul  of  lecollections  he 
was  eager  to  share,  Segal  captured  his 
audienie  from  the  moment  he 
strummed  the  first  chords  of  a  silly 
song  that  would  have  made  liny   Tim, 
that  other  famous  banjo  player,  wince. 

He  spoke  of  his  early  years  in  New 
York  City — the  waiting-for-the-break 
days.  He  labored  at  the  newly-opened 
Circle-In-The-Square  Theatre  and  took 
acting  lessons  from  Lee  Strasberg  at  the 
now  legendary  Actor's  Studio.  "In  those 
days,"  he  recalled,  "everyone  wanted  to 
do  Brando.  "  And  he  die!  his  Brando 
imitation. 

Making  his  own  manic,  slream-of- 
consciousness  associations  and  connec- 
tions, Segal  segued  into  another  banjo 
tune.  ("Oh,"  a  woman  in  the  audience 


exclaimed,  "Bobby  Short  does  that 
one!")   Then,  a  brief  monologue  from 
Shakespeare,  in  the  Kngiish  .ictiiig  tra- 
dition, betame  an  excuse  to  lell  a 
cli.uniing  Sir  Laurence  ()li\ier  story. 

Responding  to  a  question  al>out  his 
inost  embariassing  or  frightening  ex- 
periences gave  Segal  a  chance  to  tell 
some  funny  stories  about  appearing  on 
"  Ilie   Tonight  Show."  "You're  so  ner- 
vous ha(  kstage  waiting  that  \(>ur  heart 
is  hanging  against  \ini\  chest.   Ihen  vou 
leali/e  \ou  can'l  possihK  surxive  with 
\()ur  heart  poiuidmg  like  that,  ^'ou're 
rtlieved,  liciause  you  know  voii'll  die 
and  won't  have  to  go  on." 

But  once  on  the  set,  |ohnny  Carson 
has  the  abilitv  to  put  vou  quickly  at 
ease,  Segal  said.  .Speaking  lumioiously 
of  the  late-night  host  as  a  deity,  Segal 
said,   "He  looks  you  in  the  e\e  and  you 
feel  better.  If  not.  He  reaches  out  His 
hand  and  touches  you  on  the  forearm." 

Somehow  along  the  meandering 
path  of  Segal's  pet  fbrniance,  he  even 
managed  to  drop  a  little  fatherly  advice 
on  the  graduating  seniors.  Recalling 
how  intros|)ecti\e  and  sh\  he  was  as  a 
child,  he  said  that  conficfence  comes 
with  maturilv.  "\\>u  start  out  not  be- 
lieving you  can  fU>  an\  thing.  But  as  you 
get  older  you  become  more  and  more 
confident.  Look  what  I'm  doing  here 
this  afternoon,"  he  said.  J.R. 


op  hats  and  cutaways^ 
mortarboards  and  black 
robes,  the  trim  symmetry 
of  clapboards  on  the 
Meeting  House,  a  spray 
of  emerald  foliage... 
Taken  together,  the^r*"-™^" 
signify  'Commencement' 
witti.„aUits.  history,  pom^ 
and  glad  circumstance. 


A  FIELD  GUIDE  TO 

THE  BIRDERS  OF  BROWN 
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Three  a.m.  Long  before  the 
first  Brown  student  stirs 
from  his  sleep.  Even  longer 
before  he  or  she  awakens  to 
the  taste  of  mass-produced  omelette 
mix.  At  3  in  the  morning,  I  am  bounc- 
ing brightly  down  the  stairs  of  my 
Bronx  apartment  and  into  mv  rented 
Mercury  Mercur.  In  a  few  hours  1  will 
be  driving  through  Fox  Point  and  along 
the  East  Side  of  Providence,  gliding  si- 
lently past  the  slumbering  University. 
As  the  first  rays  of  dawn's  light  appear, 
I  will  arrive  at  my  destination:  Swan 
Point  Cemetery. 

What  compels  me  to  interrupt  my 
sound  sleep  at  this  absurd  hour?  Is  it 


foolishness?  A  desire  lu  lornmuiie  with 
the  spirits?  It  is  neithei. 

I  am  there  for  the  birds. 

Since  1  could  first  read,  I  have  been 
enthralled  by  birds.  I  hungrilv  de- 
voured picture  books  and  "Wonder" 
books  and  "How  and  Why"  books  about 
birds.  I  dreamed  of  seeing  trees  and 
forests  teeming  with  redstarts,  hum- 
mingbirds, buntings,  and  goldfinches. 
Bv  the  time  I  graduated  from  Brown  in 
1979,  I  estimate  1  had  spent  equal 
amounts  of  my  four-year  education  in 
studying  and  birding. 

Birding  is  the  age-old  hobby  of 
bird  watching.  At  the  very  least,  this 
hobby  gets  under  the  skin.  At  the  most, 


it  is  an  all-consuming  passion.  I  recall 
moving  iiUo  my  freshman  (juarters  in 
Oiney  House,  and  being  abruptly  pro- 
pelled to  the  window — nearly  dropping 
a  300-pound  trunk  on  my  foot  in  the 
process — by  a  high-pitched  squeaking 
that  turned  out  to  be  a  black-and-white 
warbler  crawling  upside-down  on  a 
crabapple  tree.  It  was  a  good  omen. 

Not  long  afterwards,  I  met  a 
handful  of  undergraduates  who,  like 
myself,  stole  whatever  moments  could 
be  taken  to  study  the  avian  creatures 
around  us.  While  others  were  cram- 
ming for  exams,  we  were  poring  over 
the  pages  of  our  field  guides.  When  my 
fellow  students  were  catching  up  on 
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By  Fredrick  Baunigarten  79 


llieii  sleep  after  all-iiit^hters,  I  was 
down  by  the  Seckonk  Ri\cr.  wattliing 
the  kingbirds  and  redwings  mark  their 
territories  in  song  and  battle. 

Once,  birdwatchers  were 
perceived  as  being  a  bit 
odd,  and  they  pmsued 
their  hobby  in  rekttive  ob- 
scinilN.  In  1987,  birders  are  a  varied, 
vocal,  and  vital  congloineiation  ot  en- 
thusiasts. Birding  by  lar  leads  any  other 
outdoor  activity  in  the  growth  of  its 
popularity.  According  to  American  Birds, 
a  joiniial  published  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society,  the  niuiibcr  of  par- 
ticipants in  the  annual  (Christmas  Bird 

Illustrations  by  Gail  Greenwood 


t^ount  (hireling's  biggest  extravaganza) 
has  soared  from  fewer  than  10,000  in 
1900  to  41,000  in  1987.  And  this  rep- 
resents but  a  fraction  of  the  total  num 
bers  of  American  birders. 

With  those  figures  in  mind,  I  was 
moved  to  inquire  aijoul  the  current 
health  of  Brown's  birding  community. 
Mv  curiosity  was  fortified  by  a  certain 
nostalgia  for  mv  old  birding  haunts  in 
Providence,  and  ,i  desire  to  "tick  off 
(the  British  expression  for  check-list- 
ing) a  few  early  spring  migrants.  With 
those  goals  in  mind,  I  found  myself 
entering  Swan  Point,  binoculars  in 
hand,  as  the  robins  began  their  morn- 
ing songs. 


Swan  Point  C'.emeterv  is  situated 
off  Blackstonc  Boulevard  on  the  East 
Side  ot  Pro\idence  along  the  Seekonk 
River,  a  mere  ten  minutes  from  the 
center  of  the  Brown  campus.  Its  200- 
plus  wooded  acres  provide  an  ideal 
stop-over  for  main  species  of  birds  on 
their  northwartl  (spring)  and  south- 
ward (fall)  migrations.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
mecca  not  only  for  birds,  but  for  the 
birders  who  come  to  observe  them 
— from  Brown,  from  around  the  stale 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  elsewhere. 

Name:  Stephen  Getty.  S/M'cies:  Ge- 
ology graduate  student  and  hard-core 
birder.  Field  Minks:  5'8"  tall,  sandv  hair, 
trim,  athletic,  blue  eyes,  T-shirt  and 
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jeans.  Habitat:  Basement  level  of  the 
Geo-Chem  Building;  elusive,  usually 
seen  preparing  thesis,  if  not  examining 
outcrops — or  looking  for  birds.  Vocali- 
zation: Enthusiastic. 

I  caught  up  with  Steve  Getty  as  he 
was  racing  through  Swan  Point,  catch- 
ing glimpses  of  yellow-rumped  warblers 
("butterbutts"  to  aficionados),  black- 
and-white  and  palm  warblers,  colorful 
little  yellow  warblers  with  bright,  rufous 
caps,  as  well  as  blue-gray  gnatcatchers 
and  a  handsome  male  rose-breasted 
grosbeak.  Other  seasoned  birders 
nearby  readily  offered  their  praise  for 
Getty's  dedication  and  his  field-identi- 
fication skills.  Later,  Getty  and  I  spoke 
in  his  subterranean  office,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  he  had  become  such  a 
skilled  birder. 

"I  really  do  love  birds,"  explained 
Getty  simply.  "I've  always  found  them 
fascinating.  I  think  the  fcal  of  migra- 
tion is  especially  intriguing.  .And  I  enjoy 
the  challenge  of  identifying  them." 

Getty  had  his  first  taste  of  birding 
as  a  seventh  grader  on  a  Boy  Scout  trip 
in  his  native  Santa  Cruz,  California.  Not 
far  south  of  there,  he  enjoyed  what  he 
labels  his  most  spectaiular  birding  ex- 
perience: an  enviable  view  of  a  young 
California  condor  "cirding  just  100  feet 
over  mv  head."  It  was  subsecjuenlly 
joined  by  two  adult  condors,  Getty  re- 
calls. "It  was  really  amazing,"  he  says. 
(Getty's  experience  is  made  even  more 
poignant  today  by  the  fact  that  the  last 
wild  California  condor — the  North 
American  bird  with  the  greatest  wing- 
span — was  captured  for  breeding  earli- 
er this  year.) 

Prom  a  birding  perspective.  Brown 
was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  Getty.  For  him,  it  represented  the 
penultimate  region  of  the  continental 
L'nited  States  to  be  explored  for  its  avi- 
fauna. He  has  birded  everywhere  in  the 
U.S.,  "except  along  the  Rio  (iraiide," 
and  amassed  a  life-list  (the  clearest  ba- 
rometer of  a  birder's  achievements)  of 
more  than  540  North  American  spec- 
ies. By  comparison,  mine  totals  a  mod- 
est 375;  that  of  Roger  Tory  Peterson, 
granddaddy  of  birders  and  creator  of 
the  most  widely  used  field  guide  system, 
a  hefty  701. 

While  he  has  used  Brown  as  a 
springt)oard  to  visit  places  as  far  north 
as  Nova  Scotia  and  as  far  south  as  the 
Florida  Keys,  Getty  has  found  that  the 
campus  itself  has  plenty  to  fascinate  a 
birder.  He  recalls  the  time  he  spied  a 
palm  warbler  outside  his  dorm  room  at 
the  Graduate  Center,  on  an  iniusually 
early  date  in  May.  Such  unpredictable 
sightings  add  spice  to  a  birder's  day. 


and  can  happen  anywhere  and  at  any 
time,  especially  during  the  migration 
season. 

The  predictable,  however,  is  often 
just  as  thrilling.  Getty  warms  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  daily  ritual  of  the 
chimney  swifts  that  return  every  spring 
and  summer  to  roost  in  the  tall  chim- 
neys around  Lincoln  Field  and  the 
Pembroke  campus.  As  twilight  falls, 
these  dark,  slender,  oddly-shaped  birds 
— they  have  been  called  "Hying  ci- 
gars " — gather  in  a  tight,  compact  flock 
aroinid  the  chinmey  in  which  they  will 
spend  the  night.  Like  a  Kansas  twister, 
they  whirl  about  until,  as  Getty  de- 
scribes it,  "starting  with  the  lead  bird 
nearest  the  opening,  they  drop  one  by 
one  out  of  sight. "  Within  minutes  the 
entire  flock  has  disappeared.  "The  sight 
of  fifty  or  more  of  the.se  birds  circling  a 
chimney  just  kills  me,"  says  Getty. 

Getty  quickly  points  out  that  he  is 
not  a  "chaser,"  one  who  will  travel  miles 
to  see  a  rare  bird  for  the  sake  of  adding 
it  to  his  list.  He  loves  birding  because  it 
offers  so  many  opportiniities  "to  keep 
in  touch  with  nature,"  and  a  chance  to 
meet  people  and  make  friends.  "We 
often  take  nature  for  granted,"  Getty 
explains.  "Bireling  helps  us  to  appreci- 
ate subtler  things  "  He  has  made  close 
and  lasting  friends  thiough  his  hobby, 
and  even  says  that  some  of  his  birding 
mentors  played  a  major  role  in  steering 
him  towards  his  career  in  geology. 
"Birding  has  gotten  me  out  into  the 
Brown  community,"  (jetty  says,  "and 
outside  the  Brown  commimity,  too." 


A 


t  Swan  Point,  the  air  has 
warmed  up,  and  so  has  the 
birding.  A  house  wren  stands 
guard  along  the  path,  utter- 
ing its  characteristic  bubbly  song  in 
endless  repetition.  A  flock  of  purple 
finches  busily  feeding  high  atop  the 
birches  is  one  of  the  day's  more  pleas- 
ing finds.  Re-crossing  the  myriad  paths 
of  the  cemetery,  I  meet  more  birders  in 
various  stages  of  arrival. 

Ann  Thorndike,  a  birder  whose 
bubbliness  easily  outshines  the  wren's, 
works  in  Brown's  physics  department 
and  leads  bird  walks  for  the  Rhode  Is- 


Thrush 


land  Audubon  Society.  She  arrives  in 
time  to  see  the  finches  and  to  hear  a 
grosbeak  singing,  as  well  as  to  exchange 
shop  talk  with  the  local  birders  about 
the  day's  rarities.  Professor  of  Geology 
Don  Forsyth,  a  tall,  bearded,  soft-spo- 
ken man,  has  already  made  several  cir- 
cuits of  the  grounds  by  the  time  he 
joins  the  group,  and  reports  seeing  the 
day's  only  vireo.  Later  he  will  record 
the  day's  species  in  his  journal,  a  travel 
log  of  birding  that  has  accompanied 
him  on  field  trips  around  the  world. 

My  own  morning  adventure  con- 
cludes with  a  jog  to  a  secluded  area  of 
the  cemetery  where  a  pair  of  great 
horned  owls  is  reported  to  have  nested 
since  1985,  the  first  ever  to  do  so  at 
Swan  Point.  Sine  enough,  I  am  re- 
warded with  the  sight  of  these  two 
impressive  birds  sleeping  soundly  atop 
a  tall  pine. 

Satisfied  with  a  morning  of  fruitful 
birding,  I  climb  wearily  into  my  car  and 
point  it  toward  Brown.  The  day  has 
gone  well,  but  I  still  lack  something,  or 
rather  someone,  to  put  things  in  a 
uniquely  Brunonian  perspective — 
someone  who  is  as  much  an  integral 
part  of  the  Brown  community  as  he  is 
the  birding  community.  Luckily,  I  know 
just  such  a  person. 

Name:  Barrett  Hazeltine.  Species: 
Dean,  engineering  professor,  and  avid 
recreational  birder.  Field  Marks:  Famil- 
iar to  all.  Hahital:  Barus  &  Holley  326; 
at  home  all  over  Brown;  frequently 
observed  on  bicycle  en  route  to  Swan 
Point  during  spring  weekends.  Vocali- 
zation: "Everybody  OK?" 

Typically,  Hazeltine  is  offering  his 
heartfelt  advice  and  academic  counsel- 
ing to  droves  of  students  when  I  drop 
by.  For  this  he  has  stoically  sacrificed  a 
morning's  birding,  so  he  eagerly  re- 
ceives news  of  the  owls  and  other  note- 
worthy birds.  With  delight,  he  recounts 
his  own  excitement  at  first  wittiessing 


Getting  started 


There  are  three  basics  to  starting  out 
in  birding:  desire  and  alertness,  a 
decent  pair  of  binoculars,  and  a  field 
guide. 

The  recommended  specs  for  a 
pair  of  binoculars  for  the  beginner 
are  7x35,  the  seven  being  the  power 
of  magnification,  and  the  thirty-five 
being  the  diameter  of  the  objective 
lens.  These  binoculars  offer  a  wide 
field  of  view  and  have  good  light- 
gathering  capacities,  helpful  touches 
for  a  beginner. 

There  is  a  plethora  of  field 
guides  to  choose  from,  but  the  easi- 
est for  the  birder  starting  out  is 
probably  the  Peterson  Field  Guide  to 
the  Birds  East  of  the  Rockies.  Look  also 
for  local  checklists  for  the  area  you 
want  to  explore. 

The  Rhode  Island  Audubon 
Society  has  moved  its  offices  from 
Providence  to  Smithfield.  It  is 
worthwhile  getting  in  touch  with  the 
society  about  bird  walks  and  other 
programs  at  12  Sanderson  Road, 
Smithfield,  R.I.  02917;  phone  (401) 
231-6444.  Rhode  Island  Audubon 
also  maintains  a  "rare  bird  alert" 
hotline  of  current  rarities.  That 
number  is  231-5728. 

Finally,  a  tip  for  the  wise:  Dress 
properly  for  the  occasion — extra 
warm  in  winter,  in  easily-shed  layers 
in  spring  and  fall,  and  protected 
against  the  sun  in  summer. 

Good  birding!  F.B. 


one  of  the  owls  being  chased  by  crows, 
which  frequently  harass  larger  birds. 
Understandably,  he  rates  the  sight  of 
these  enormous  birds  in  swift  and  silent 
flight  as  among  his  favorites  in  birding. 

Unlike  Steve  Getty,  Hazeltine  does 
most  of  his  birding  alone.  He  enjoys  the 
combination  of  intellectual  and  physical 
challenge,  the  opportunity  to  be  out- 
doors, and  the  fact  that  it  "doesn't  hurt 
anyone." 

"It's  definitely  a  kind  of  exploring," 
Hazeltine  says.  "Birding  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  explorer's  ethos.  It  also 
turns  a  dull,  uneventful  walk  into  a  very 
satisfying  experience." 

Since  his  days  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Princeton,  when  he  "realized 
that  people  really  went  out  and  did  this 
thing,"  Hazeltine  has  (juietly  pursued 
his  hobby  whenever  and  wherever  he 
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could.  He  speaks  glowingly  of  his  years 
teaching  in  Zambia  and  Mali,  Africa:  of 
hoopoes  and  African  eagles;  weavers 
with  their  fantastic,  intricate  nests;  and 
even  of  starlings.  In  .\merica,  we  think 
of  starlings  as  the  noisv  and  often 
bothersome  blackbirds  that  inhabit 
urban  areas.  But  in  Africa,  recalls  Ha- 
zeltine,  "They  came  in  blue,  orange, 
purple — all  sorts  of  irridescent  colors." 
Hazeltine  figures  he  has  seen  some 
568  species,  22()  of  those  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  not  a  hard-nosed  lister, 
however.  Rather,  he  embodies  the 
"gentleman  birder."  one  who  blends 
the  s|)orI  graicfuih  into  a  balanced 
lifesl\ie.  Before  taking  my  leave,  1  ask 
him  what  his  favorite  bird  is.  "The 
swallow,"  he  answers.  It  seems  just  the 
fitting  symbol  for  the  dean's  energy, 
vitalitv.  and  refinement. 

Willi  the  dav  drawing  rap- 
idl\  lo  a  close,  1  head  over 
lo  llie  Cireen,  hoping  to 
witness  for  myself  the 
spect.itic  of  the  chinmey  swifts.  I  can't 
help  thinking  along  the  way  that  scenes 
such  as  these  provide  a  humble  re- 
minder of  the  timelessness  of  nature,  as 
well  as  its  leliabilitv.  Brown  has  its 
time-hoiioied  liaditions,  but  for  how 
main  llious.mds  of  vears  ha\e  the  swifts 
pet  lornied  their  acrobatics?   The  con- 
nection to  the  primordial  past  has  lured 
many  a  birder.  Once  seen,  nature's 
mini-dramas  are  not  easily  forgotten. 
I  also  wonder  about  others  who 
preci-dcd  me  at  Blown,  and  who  may 
also  have  wilnesscd  these  timeless 
events.  .Such  a  person  might  have  been 
one  R.(;.  Muiphv,  class  of  1911,  about 
whom  the  l.tbi'i  Hrunensis  of  that  vear 
had  this  to  say:  "At  Port  Jefferson  High 
School  [N.'\'.],  he  was  innoculated  \stc\ 
with  the  ornithological  bug,  which 
drove  him  in  desperation  to  become 
head  rat-chaser  at  Rhode  Island  Hall." 
.According  to  L'ni\ersitv  ,\rchi\ist 
Martha  Milihell.  Rhode  Island  H.ill  was 
the  location  in  I'.H  1  of  Brown's  natural 
history  collection.  .More  important, 
Robert  Cushman  Murphy  went  on  to 
become  one  of  the  world's  most  cele- 
brated ornithologists,  curator  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  New  \ork,  and  author  of  the  seminal 
Oceanic  BinL  uj  Siiulh  America,  vvhose 
fiftieth  anniversary  was  observed  last 
year  in  American  Birds. 

The  accomplishments  of  Murphy 
and  others  from  Brown  in  the  field  of 
ornithology  are  too  seldom  mentioned 
around  the  campus.  In  addition  to  the 
birders  I  encountered  this  day,  there  is 
the  fine  example  of  Professor  Emeritus 


of  French  Beverly  Ridgely.  He  has 
taught  at  Brown  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  is  deeply  iiuolved  in 
sup|)oitiiig  the  sports  programs  at  the 
school,  and  has  found  time  to  write 
numerous  books  on  birds,  iiu  hiding  his 
latest.  Birds  in  Philately,  a  uiiitiue  refer- 
etice  work  listing  all  of  the  world's  birds 
as  depicted  on  stamps.  He  also  has 
written  guides  to  the  birds  in  his  native 
New  Hampshire.  Ridgelv's  son,  Robert, 
is  a  renowned  ornithologist  in  his  own 
right  and  enjovs  the  distiiution  of  hav- 
ing retenlh  discovered  a  hitherto  un- 
known species  of  parakeet  in  Ecuador. 

But  you  don't  have  to  be  an  R.C;. 
Murphy  to  revel  in  birds.  All  you  need 
is  a  watchful  eye  and,  perhaps,  a  pair  of 
functional  binoculars.  Birding's  great 
ap|>eal  lies  in  its  total  availability  to  all 
who  want  to  [larlicipate,  on  any  level 
and  for  anv  motive  whatsoever.  Op- 
portunities abound  in  places  mundane 
as  well  as  exotic. 

.My  advice  to  the  would-be  birder  at 
Brown  is:  Take  a  walk  on  an  evening  in 
late  spring,  as  I  did,  down  past  the  Van 
VVickle  Ciales  to  the  alley  separating  the 
John  Hay  Library  from  the  List  An 
Building.  There  you  are  likely  to  see 
the  courtship  displav  of  a  male  conmion 
night  hawk.  Believe  me,  you  will  not  be 
disappointed. 

.As  for  this  birder,  the  insistent 
chatter  of  the  chimney  swifts  snaps  me 
out  of  my  reverie.  I  look  up  to  see  the 
birds  suddenly  appear,  flitting  restlessly 
from  chimney  to  chimney  like  some 
host  of  wandering  s(5uls.  I  am  left  with 
that  breathless,  heart-thumping  feeling 
of  watching  something  magical.  Who 
can  adequately  describe  the  thrill  of 
birding?  I  leave  it  to  you  to  experience 
for  yourself.  13 

Fred  Baumgarten  is  an  editorial  assistant  at 
American  Birds  magazine  in  Xeic  York 
City. 


Coach  Jay  Fluck  is  flanked  by  captains  Jeff  Simpson  '87  (left)  and  Jamie 

Sabatier  '87  before  the  annual  contest  with  rugby  alumni  during  Commencement  weekend. 


RUGBY 


The  Brown  Rugby  Club's 
volunteer  coach,  Jay  Fluck  '65,  led 
his  team  to  a  championship  season 


At  7  a.m.  on  a  February 
morning  in  Pro\idence, 
there  are  few  reasons- — aside 
from  a  RattN'  job  or  an  early 
class — lor  a  Brown  student  to  be  out 
of  bed,  much  less  awake,  dressed,  and 
running  sprints  in  the  Athletic  Center. 
Nevertheless,  that's  what  some  three 
dozen  men  were  doing  last  winter, 
three  times  a  week,  in  the  service  of  a 
sport  that  looks  like  pandemonium,  is 
played  with  a  bloated  football,  and  has 
never  had  varsity  status — iioi  will  it 
ever,  its  adherents  hope. 

Specifically,  the  Blown  Rugbv 
Club's  touring  side,  imdci  orders  from 
C^oach  Jay  Pluck  '65,  was  getting  in 
shape  for  a  rigorous  twelve-day,  seven- 
game  toin  of  Scotland,  where  the 
hoMK'giown  ruggers  are  as  unforgiving 
as  the  liigid  March  wind  oil  the  North 
Sea.  Brown  finished  the  torn  with  a  3-4 
record — respectable  indeed  for  an  up- 


By  Anne  Diffily 

start  Yank  side  playing  against  sea- 
soned Scots. 

"I  think  we  surprised  them."  says 
co-captain  Jamie  Sabatier  '87.  who  this 
spring  became  Biowii's  fust  rugb\  All- 
American  in  twenty  years.  '  I'hey  all 
had  years  and  years  of  experience,  so 
their  knowledge  of  the  game  neutral- 
ized our  stamina  and  speed.  But  they 
were  surprised  at  our  technique,  espe- 
cially since  many  of  our  players  had 
onl\  placed  for  a  year  or  two.  That's  a 
tribute  to  Jay." 

In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a 
c]uirky  upset  in  the  New  Kngland  tour- 
nament last  fall  that  cost  the  squad  a 
shot  at  the  national  college  champion- 
ship, the  entire  1986-87  year  was  a 
tribute  of  sorts  to  the  rugby  club's  first 
offic  ial  coach.  With  a  combined  fall  and 
spiiug  record  of  16-2  (exiludiug  the 
Scotl.md  tour),  a  peilect  9-0  s])ring 
recoid,  and  the  caplui  ing  ol  both  the 


Ivy  League  and  New  England  Collegi- 
ate Championships  in  the  spring,  the 
ruggers  dearh  ranked  among  the  loj) 
college  teams  in  the  country.  "Ja\ 
brought  us  to  this  le\el  of  plav."  Sabati- 
er says.  "The  technical  expertise  he  has 
taught  us  is  a  big  reason  we  win,  even 
though  we're  usually  a  lot  smaller  than 
the  opposition.  We  always  win  our  own 
ball  and  our  lineouts — and  sometimes 
we  win  the  other  team's.  Wh\  ? — be- 
cause of  our  technique.  We're  able  to 
scrum-down  [a  i  iigb\  situation  similar 
to  a  face-off  in  hoi ke\]  better.  A  lot  of 
the  teams  we  played  didn't  know  the 
fimdamentals. " 

The  coach,  while  declining  to 
credit  him.scif  with  Brown's  wins, 
agrees  with  Sabatier's  assessment  of  the 
1986-87  club,  singling  out  the  scrinn 
for  special  praise.  "  rhev  were  small, " 
Fluck  sa\s,   "but  lechuitalK  lhe\  weie 
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very  good.  The  front  row  was  extreme- 
ly solid;  they  all  played  together  for 
several  years.  In  the  back  row.  John 
Mullin  ['87]  at  flanker  and  Jamie  at 
number  eight  were  very  mobile,  they 
were  everywhere.  Both  of  ihem  made 
All-Ivy  and  All-New  England." 

Fluck,  a  Providence  real-estate 
executive,  was  a  speedy  wing  on  the 
excellent  Brown  rugby  squads  of  the 
mid-  and  late  '60s.  and  later  played  with 
the  Providence  Rugby  Club.  He  began 
volunteering  his  time  with  the  Brown 
club  five  years  ago,  and  this  year  saw 
the  completion  ot  his  first  coaching 
cycle:  Nine  of  the  twenty  seniors  leav- 
ing the  club  played  all  four  years  under 
Pluck's  tutelage. 

"(ietting  away  from  my  business 
and  coaching  this  club  re\italizes  me." 
Fluck  says.  "Young  people  are  (un.  and 
at  this  age  the)  develop  new  skills  so 
rapidly,  coaching  them  is  ver\  reward- 
ing." A  compact,  wiry  athlete  whose 
playing  career  was  cut  short  by  a  seri- 
ous knee  injury,  Fluck  conliinied  lo 
remain  active  in  what  he  terms  "the  best 
amateur  sport  in  the  world  "  through 
his  involvement  with  the  New  F.ngland 
and  Eastern  Rugb\  L'nions  and  inter- 
national coaching  clinics.  "|,i\  h, isn't 
been  jusi  a  coach, "  says  dub  loiuidei 
and  president  I)a\id  |.  /udoin  '5.5,  "He 
has  studied  coaching  techniques  with 
the  best  people  in  the  world."  Fluck  has 
coached  the  Providence  Rugby  Clliib, 
the  New  England  and  F.aslern  all-star 
sides,  and  has  served  as  an  FRl'  selec- 
tor. As  this  storv  is  written,  Flui  k  is  in 
New  Zealand  to  observe  the  premier 
event  in  international  rugl)\,  the  World 
Cup. 

"I  would  coach  an\  wheie, "  Fluck 
claims,  "but  I've  enjoyed  coaching  at 
Brown  the  most.  Watching  a  group  of 
kids  progress  from  fieshmen  with  no 
rugbv  experience  lo  seniors  who  win 
the  New  England  championship  makes 
it  a  thrill  for  me. " 

The  affection  is  inulual.  .Sabaticr 
insists  that  "everyone  on  the  team 
thinks  the  world  of  Jay  as  a  coach.  He  is 
expert  at  transmitting  his  knowledge  of 
the  game  to  the  players.  Because  rugby 
is  a  club  sport,  the  players  want  to  be 
competitive,  but  they  also  want  to  have 
a  good  time.  Ja\  imderstands  when  to 
push  us  and  when  to  lav  off." 

There  mav  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
typical  rugby  plaver;  in  the  club's  tour 
book  prepared  for  the  Scotland  trip. 
Fluck  described  a  Brown  rugger  as 
"eighteen  to  twenty-two  years  old,  140 
to  220  pounds,  5'6"  to  6'4"  in  height, 
and  has  played  from  ten  to  seventy 
matches  in  his  career." 


There  is,  however,  a  typical  path  to 
becoming  a  college  rugger,  and 
Brown's  newest  All-American  followed 
it.  A  high-school  soccer  star  in  Darien, 
Connecticut,  the  tall,  slender  (6'4",  170 
pounds)  Sabatier  tried  out  for  Brown's 
soccer  team  as  a  freshman  walk-on. 
After  playing  all  of  five  minutes  during 
three  days  of  tryouts,  he  was  cut. 

"I  left  the  .soccer  field  and  was 
walking  home  past  Pembroke  Field," 


1  can't  imagine 

a  better  sport 

for  college' 


-Sabaticr  rcialls,   "and  I  s.m  a  buiuli  of 
guys  there  throwing  around  a  ball  ihal 
looked  like  a  football."  It  was,  instead,  a 
rugl)\  ball.  ,\u(\  Sabatiei .  who  joined 
the  f^ioup  out  of  ( miositv  that  day, 
became  a  slai  at  the  number-eight  po- 
siiion  iMider  Flui  k's  coat  hing.  "I'm  so 
glad  thai  coach  cut  me  horn  soccer," 
Sabatier  adds  with  a  grin.  "1  can't 
imagine  any  better  sport  to  play  in  col- 
lege. You  can  be  an  athlete  yet  maintain 
a  normal  life,  whereas  a  sport  like  foot- 
ball can  lie  you  up  for  forty  hours  a 
week." 

The  very  informality  of  rugby — 
even  on  a  well-coached  and  disciplined 
club  like  Brown's — works  against  its 
image  in  the  media.  Stats? — they're 
kept  only  intermittently.  Ciame  re- 
ports?— it's  a  rare  day  when  they're 
carried  in  the  Brown  Daih  Herald.  Past- 
season  reccjrds? — No  one  at  Brown  is 
officially  responsible  lor  kee|)ing  re- 
cords or  files  on  ihe  sporl.  (I'nofficially, 
Dave  Zucconi  stashes  clippings  and 
prcjgrams  in  his  office  al  the  Blown 
Sports  Foundation,  which  he  directs.) 
Long-time  boosters  like  Fluck  dismiss 
such  loose  housekeeping  with  a  rueful 
shrug,  knowing  that  it  goes  along  with 
rugby's  plav-hard/partv-hard  image, 
and  with  its  club  status.  Furthermore, 
as  a  coach,  he  has  no  interest  in  seeing 
rugby  go  varsity,  for  one  simple  reason: 
It  would  cut  down  on  the  team's  inter- 
national trips. 

"The  University  doesn't  allow  a 
varsity  team  to  travel  out  of  the  coimtry 
more  often  than  every  four  years," 
Fluck  notes.  "We  need  our  internation- 
al competition  to  continue  and  to  grow 
— rugby  is  an  international  sport."  In 


four  of  the  last  five  years,  the  club  has 
sent  contingents  abroad:  in  1983,  to 
Ireland;  in  1984,  to  the  Dominican 
Republic;  in  1985,  lo  Wales;  and  this 
year  to  Scotland. 

"The  travel  has  been  great,"  Saba- 
tier says.  "It  really  brings  the  team  to- 
gether and  gets  us  ready  for  the  spring 
season." 

The  perfect  spring  season  almost, 
but  ncjt  quite,  made  up  lor  the  club's 
bitter  disappointnienl  last  fall,  when  it 
lost  its  first  match  in  the  single-elimina- 
tion qualifSing  tout  iiamcnt  for  the  na- 
tional college  championship.  Brown 
was  cranked  up,  eager  to  avenge  a  4-0 
squeaker  against  Dartmouth  the  year 
before,  but  the  Bruins  never  got  as  far 
as  the  powerful  Big  Creen  in  the  line- 
up. Against  a  University  of  Vermont 
team  thai  Blown  had  beaten  twice  in 
1985's  double-elimination  tournament, 
the  Brui^^  li//led  to  a  15-9  loss.  Fluck 
partially  blamed  logistics:  He  had 
drilled  his  side  on  full-size  fields  (eighty 
yards  wide)  for  forty-minute  halves;  the 
team  was  startled  to  find  the  tourna- 
ment played  on  hfty-yard-wide  fields, 
with  iweniy-five-minute  halves.  "I'm 
trying  to  gel  the  louinamenl  changed 
for  next  year. "  Flue  k  .icids,  "to  regu- 
lation fields  and  f  iiil-lenglli  games." 

Fluck  says  other  changes  are  afoot 
in  college  rugby.  The  C^oilege  Division 
of  the  New  England  Rugby  Football 
Union  is  requiring  member  clubs  to 
have  formal  dues  and  coaches  in  order 
to  partici{)ate  in  tournament  play. 
"Clubs  will  no  longer  just  be  allowed  lo 
exist,"  Fluck  says,  "(juys  won't  be  able 
to  come  out  just  to  drink  beer  [after  the 
matches];  it  will  bring  the  game  to  a 
higher  level. " 

The  game  of  rugby,  Fluck  insists,  is 
too  good  for  the  "ragamuffin  bands"  of 
beer-drinkers  sometimes  associated 
with  it  in  the  past.  With  coac  liing,  he 
feels  Brown  can  continue  to  develop  a 
rugby  dynasty  and  be  a  national  power 
in  the  next  five  to  ten  years — "until  the 
big  schools  start  to  hire  [|>aid]  coaches 
and  to  recruit  foreign  players."  Right 
now,  Dartmouth  and  Flarvard  have  the 
longest  history  of  ccjaches  for  their 
rugby  clubs;  it  is  no  accident,  Fluck 
feels,  that  along  with  Brown,  they  have 
been  the  best  college  sides  in  Nevv  Eng- 
land. 

No  matter  how  intense  his  involve- 
ment with  the  Brown  Rugby  Club  is, 
Fluck  intends  to  make  sure  it  remains  a 
student  organization.  "It's  not  me  run- 
ning the  club,"  he  says.  "It's  the  kids 
running  the  club,  with  some  guidance 
from  me  and  from  Dave  Zucconi."     M 


THE  BROWN  SPORTS  FOUNDATION 


A  gift  to  the  Brown  Sports  Foundation  releases  general  funds  for  overall 
University  use  and  as  such  helps  to  support  the  Library,  Scholarship,  Interna- 
tional Studies  and  other  academic  and  research  programs. 
•  When  you  help  Brown  support  its  30  varsity 
sports  and  12  club  sports  through  the  Sports 
Foundation's  $1,000,000  Challenge  Endowment 
and  its  Automatic  Matching  Program 


Thanks  for  all  you 
are  doing  for  Brown 
and  the  Brown  Sports 
Foundation. 

Richard  Carolan  '58 
President,  BUSF 
Artemis  Joukowsky  '55 
Chairman,  BUSF 
Kip  H^  Cohen  '50 
Vice  President,  BUSF 
Hon^  Alfred  Joslin  '35 
Treasurer 

Vernon  Alden  45 

Secretary 

David  J,  Zucconi  '55 

Executive  Director,  BUSF 

Patty  Nawrocki  '84 

Ass't  to  Director 


or  its  Annual  Enhancement  Fund, 
you  are  strengthening  Brown  University 
We  provide  a  wonderful  opportunity  within 
the  total  Brown  Experience: 

•  for  our  student-athletes  to  participate, 
win  or  lose,  and  learn; 

•  for  our  students,  alumni,  parents, 
and  friends  to  congregate,  celebrate, 
or  commiserate 

We  have  brought  much  public 
fame  and  acclaim  to  Brown 
through  our  sports  program. 
When  you  think  of  making  a  gift  to 
Brown,  think  of  the  Brown  Sports 
Foundation.  We  want  to  raise  $25,000,000  over  the 
next  several  years  to  endow  our 
$4,000,000  sports  program. 
Endowment  gifts  to  men's 
ft'^HIT'l^f  ^fl  y^^^M  varsity  sports  and  any  of  the 

club  sports  will  be  matched 
on  a  1  to  2  basis  and  women's 
varsity  sports  on  a  1  to  1  basis.  We 
also  want  to  raise  $350,000  annually  to  provide  for  the 
additional  equipment, 
travel,  and  other  unbudgeted 
items  needed  to  enhance  and 
maintain  Brown's  top-ranked 
athletic  program. 

To  date  you  have  helped 
us  with: 

$3,500,000  in  Investments 
$2,500,000  in  Pledges 
$2,300,000  in  Bequest  Intentions 


Brown  University 
Sports  Foundation 

Brown  University  /  Box  1925 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02912 
Telephone  401  863-1900 
FAX  401-863-3691 


A  special  thanks 

from  the 

Board  of  Directors: 

Howard  Swearer 
Frederick  Bohen 
Richard  Salomon  '32 
M.  Price  Margolies  '36 
Robert  McCullough  43 
Julia  Webster  '55 
Marvin  Wilenzik  '56 
Richard  P  Whitney  '59 
Victoria  Ward  '63 
Randall  Dram  '65 
James  Schreiber  '65 
John  Parry  '65 
Nancy  Gidwitz  '70 
Nancy  F  Nef  f  '76 
Kathy  Gundersen  '79 
Roy  L.  Furman  P'90 
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50 


Newsmakers 

A  robot  marketed  by  Robert  A.  Brown 

'60,  a  research  engineer  from  Matta- 
poisett,  Massachusetts,  can  do  "impos- 
sible tasks,"  such  as  tying  knots  in 
thread  at  remarkable  speed.  According 
to  an  article  in  the  April  5  New  Bed- 
ford (Mass.)  Sunday  Standard-Times,  the 
robot  can  execute  a  complete  side-to- 
side  twisting  motion  in  200  milliseconds 
and  achieve  seven  motions  per  second. 
The  robot  can  do  the  work  of  six  peo- 
ple. Brown  says,  but  rather  than  put 
people  out  of  work,  it  would  add  quali- 
ty and  productivity  in  factories,  and 
thus  open  new  markets  and  more  jobs 
and  demand  for  American  goods. 

In  addition,  new  manufacturing 
techniques  are  needed  to  overcome  the 
problem  of  foreign  competition,  espe- 
cially by  Japan  and  West  Gcrmanv. 
Brown  claims  his  robot  represents  "the 
biggest  technological  change  in  ten 
years.  It's  an  example  of  a  machine  that 
is  positioned  by  computers,"  he  contin- 
ues. "That  wasn't  possible  until  the 
price  of  microcomputers  came  down  to 
$500  from  $50,000." 

Working  out  of  what  he  calls 
"Bob's  Robot  Shop"  in  his  home — ac- 
tually R.A.  Brown   Technologies  (RAB 
Tech),  formed  last  October — Brown 
took  six  months  to  design  the  machine, 
a  spinoff  of  earlier  models  and  based 
on  twenty-five  years  of  research  engi- 
neering experience. 

Brown  expects  RAB  Tech  to  grow, 
hiring  people  and  relocating  to  larger 
quarters  as  robot  orders  increase.  De- 
pending on  size,  the  price  is  $60,000 
plus  another  $60,000  for  the  materials- 
handling  system.  "Because  it  costs 
$120,000,  it  has  to  do  the  work  of  six 
people  to  be  economically  feasible,"  he 
explains. 

Brown  demonstrated  a  prototype 
at  the  National  Electronics  Packaging 
Conference  in  California,  where  it 
"generated  a  great  deal  of  interest."  He 
plans  to  demonstrate  it  to  a  similar 
group  in  Boston. 

Bob  Seiple  '65  becomes  president  of 
World  Vision,  a  Christian  relief,  devel- 
opment, and  evangelism  agency,  in 
July.  Ted  W.  Engstrom,  who  will  be- 
come president  emeritus,  said  in  an 
article  in  the  April-May  issue  of  World 
Vision  magazine  that  Seiple,  who  has 
been  president  of  Eastern  College  and 
Eastern  Baptist  Seminary  in  St.  Davids, 
Pennsylvania,  for  four  years,  "will  bring 
to  World  Vision  the  dynamic  leadership 
strength,  vision,  and  holistic  Christian 
commitment  that  have  been  a  hallmark 


of  his  accomplishments  at  Eastern." 
During  Seiple's  four-year  presidency. 
Eastern's  enrollment  rose  33  percent 
and  the  combined  college  and  seminary 
endowment  nearly  doubled.  In  June  of 
last  year,  he  received  the  Leavy  Award 
for  Excellence  in  Private  Enterprise 
Education  in  recognition  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  Eastern  College  of  an  inno- 
vative program  in  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  inner  cities  and  less-de- 
veloped countries. 

"There  is  a  natural  linkage  be- 
tween Eastern  and  World  Vision,"  Sei- 
ple said.  "I  am  tremcndousK  indebted 
to  Eastern  and  its  motto,   the  whole 
gospel  for  the  whole  world.'  I  feel 
World  Vision  provides  the  ultimate 
opportunity  to  implenienl  that  concept. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  also  giateful  to 
Ted  Engstrom,  who  has  built  World 
Vision  into  the  premier  evangelical 
organization  in  the  world  todav. " 

Seiple  played  football  and  lacrosse 
while  a  student  at  Brown.  Later,  he 
served  as  athletic  director;  and  then,  as 
vice  president  for  development  for  four 
years,  he  guided  the  <()m|)leti()n  of  the 
Campaign  foi  Brown,  which  raised 
$182  million. 

One  of  the  first  to  mention  Seiple's 
name  to  VX'oild  \ision's  presidental 
search  committee  was  Chuck  Colson 
'53,  founder  and  chaii man  of  Prison 
Fellowship  Ministries.  In  a  letter  to 
World  Vision  magazine,  Colson.  who 
gave  the  prim  iple  adflress  when  Seiple 
was  inaugurated  at  Eastern,  wrote,  in 
part:  "I  believe  deepiv  in  the  ministry 
of  World  Vision.  Now  I  look  forward  to 
an  even  closer  relationship  as  mv  good 
friend  and  esteemed  colleague.  Bob 
Seiple,  assumes  the  helm.  It  is  a  distin- 
guished line  of  leaders  in  which  Bob 
now  takes  his  place,  but  I  have  every 
confidence  that  he  will  not  only  uphold 
but  enlarge  that  great  tradition." 


NOTES 


(~\     A   Class  Secretary  Randolph  Flather 
y  /I   writes  that  Richard  W.  Horsefield 

^^    jt.  has  moved  from  Convent  Station, 
N.J.,  to  Crestwood  Nursing  Home,  101 
Whippanv  Rd.,  Whippanv,  N.J.  07981.  (201) 
386-9512. 

Carleton  Goff  (see  Dave  Aldrich  '29). 

H.J.  Somers,  Naples,  Fla.,  sends  "fond 
greetings  to  all  members  of  the  class." 


^~V  y^  Dave  Aldrich.  Providence,  had  a 
^  V^  show  of  his  watercolors  at  the 
^^  %J  Providence  Art  Club  last  March. 
The  paintings  were  of  local  and  F.uropean 
scenes.  Also  represented  in  the  show  was 
Carleton  Goff  '24  of  Barrington.  R.I..  who 
exhibited  his  ceramics  and  sculpture. 

Wally  Elton.  Rye.  N.V..  is  senior  vice 
president  of  the  International  Executive 
Service  Corps,  the  organization  established 
in  1965  to  provide  business  and  industrial 
management  expertise  to  developing  coun- 
tries. He  writes:  "Each  of  us  makes  whatever 
contribution  to  the  world's  well-being  that 
our  talents  and  finances  permit.  1  have  been 
fortunate  to  work  throughout  the  develop- 
ing world  with  an  organization  that  draws 
support  from  academia.  governmcnl,  and 
business.  It  has  taught  me  a  lot  about  my 
own  country  and  the  peoples  in  dozens  of 
other  nations  as  well  "  Wallv  is  the  author  of 
Ten  Thousand  Strong,  a  book  al^out  the  work 
of  the  International  Executive  Service 
Corps. 

Don  Marschner,  Durham,  N.H..  writes 
that  "they  are  still  letting  me  teach  mv  fa- 
vorite course,  mai  keling.  al  the  Whitlcmore 
School  of  Business  and  Economics.  Univer- 
sity of  New  Hampshire.  Bui  my  golf  game 
has  really  gone  lo  pot." 

Homer  Smith.  Cranston,  R.I.,  has  re- 
tired again — this  time  as  treasurer  of  the 
Warwick  (R.I.)  Historical  Society,  a  position 
he  held  for  six  years.  Previously,  he  had 
been  the  society's  president.  Now  he  is  look- 
ing forward  to  more  (ravel  and  leisure.  East 
fall,  he  toured  .Switzerland,  iiordiern  Italy, 
and  \'ugoslayia.  During  the  wiiHer.  ho  lives 
in  Florida  with  his  brother. 


31    Five 
I    class 
JL  Glut: 


Five  officers  and  two  guests  of  the 
class  of  1931  met  at  the  Faculty 
lb  on  ,\pril  10  to  discuss  details 
of  the  56th  mini-reunion  which  was  held  on 
Friday,  May  22   Bill  Hindley  gave  a  short 
report  on  the  meeting  of  the  .Asscxriation  of 
Class  Officers  that  took  place  on  April  4.  A 
report  on  the  women's  scholarship  fund 
(which  follows)  was  given  fjy  vice  president 
Henrietta  Chase  Thacher. 

1  he  meeting  was  attended  by  Bob 
Cronan.  Rosamond  Danielson  Bellin.  Hen- 
rietta Chase  Thacher.  Eleanor  McAndrews 
Retallick.  Joe  Calkin.  Clint  Williams,  and 
Bill  Hindley.  Ilili  Hmdley 

On  April  8,  the  Gladys  (ioyiie/Nell  Lee 
Crovitz  Class  of  1931  Scholarship  Fund  at 
Brown  Committee  enjoyed  lunch  with  Mel- 
issa Downes  '87,  the  recipient  of  the  schol- 
arship for  her  four  years  at  Brown.  Melissa 
was  an  honors  concentrator  in  creative  writ- 
ing and  spent  her  junior  year  in  Brazil.  She 
also  worked  part-time  for  the  University 
Food  Services.  Certainly  from  our  viewpoint, 
the  women  in  the  class  of  1931  have  been 
well-rewarded. 

For  those  members  interested  in  the 
well-being  of  the  scholarship  fund,  the  base 
total  is  $26,078.  So,  with  an  effort  on  every- 
one's part,  we  will  try  to  reach  $30,000  for 
our  60th  reunion. 

Those  attending  the  luncheon  were: 
Hope  Pettey,  Mabelle  Cullen,  Elisabeth 
Considine  Dowd.  Eleanor  McAndrews 
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Carrying  the  50th  reunion  banner  for  '37  were  Anne  Tamul  Ferrara,  Rose  D'Avanzo  Ciciarelli,  Mary  Louise  Hinckley 
Record,  Dorine  Laudati  Linnane,  Dorothy  Nutman  Scribner,  and  Gala  Swann  Jennings. 


Retallick.  .iiul  Henrietta  Chase  Thacher. 

I  want  lo  mciuioii  lli.il  Kilcen  Chekal, 
assistant  diiectoi  of  clonoi  relations,  has 
been  very  helpful.        Hennella  Chase  Thacher 

^\  ^^  As  of  March  I ,  five  nieiiibers  of 
/^   '^  the  women's  '33  class  are  members 
%^  \J  of  the  Pemfjroke  Center  Associ- 
ates: Dorothy  Poole  Charlton.  Katherine 
Hazard.  Barbara  Anthony  Memmott.  Ruth 
Sittler.  and  Ruth  Wade  Cerjanec. 

The  women  of  '33  send  their  sympathy 
to  Mabelle  Chappell.  Pi ovidence.  on  the  loss 
of  hei  long-time  Iriend.  Inez  Hawkes.  Inez 
was  a  familiar  ligiire  at  our  reunions. 

Marie  Catalozzi  Cimorelli's  son.  Ernest 
'66.  '69  A.M..  teaches  Latin  and  Spanish  at 
Cranston  West  High  .School  in  Cranston. 
R.I.  He  lives  in  Warwick,  and  Marie  lives  in 
Cranston. 

Billie  Shea  McClurg.  I'lovidence.  is 
receiving  tlierapv  at  the  Summit  Medical 
Center  in  Providence. 

Ethel  Lalonde  Savoie.  l.iiKoln.  R.I., 
reports  that  she  is  now  the  giandmother  of 
sixteen  childien.  langing  from  college-age  to 
newborn. 

MJohn  R.  Hall.  .Arlington.  Va..  "has 
been  researching  the  history  of 
Plymouth  Colony  with  particular 
emphasis  on  Olde  Swanzey.  which  lay  along 
the  colony's  western  frontier,  including  parts 
of  today's  .Seekonk,  Mass.  After  much  toil 
and  trouble,  my  book  on  the  subject  should 
be  out  toward  the  end  of  May.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  In  a  I'lare  (Allied  Swansea."  John's 


book,  a  privately-printed  paperback  (165 
pages),  was  made  available  in  June.  Single 
copies  arc  $10;  or  $5  a  copy  for  five  or  inore. 
Orders  for  the  book  should  be  sent  to  John 
R.  Hall,  5733  North  27th  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22207. 

W.S.  Steiger.  Miami,  was  named  Mem- 
ber of  the  Ycu  for  1986  by  the  Mercedes- 
Benz  CMiib  of  America. 

(^    tt^  J.  Frederick  Cook  writes  that  he  is 
/^  r\  still  doing  architectural  consulting 
\J  kJ  on  a  verv  limited  schedule  and  is 
"slightlv  appalled  at  the  effect  of  construc- 
tion on  over-population — not  only  on  Cape 
Cod  but  almost  everywhere."  Fred  lives  in 
East  Fahnouth.  Ma.ss. 

^\    /"^  Annette  Aaronian  Baronian. 

^^  f'~\  Pomp.uio  Ik-aih.  Fla..  writes  that 
\J  \J  the  winter  lesidents  of  southern 
Florid. 1  ol  the  class  of  1936  met  three  times 
for  lunch  and  good  <  onversation.  The  group 
includes  Rosalie  Munsen  Reizen.  Esther 
Kulden  Adier.  Louise  O'Brien  Owens. 
Dorothy  Lowell  O'Hare.  Pauline  Mellor 
Berger.  Helen  John  Carroll.  Edith  Fried- 
man Garfunkel.  and  .Annette. 

Theodore  Bedrick.  classics  and  mathe- 
matics piolessor  at  Wabash  College  in 
Crawfoiclsville.  Ind.,  and  longtime  faculty 
advisor  of  the  Delta  Oniicron  C^hapter  of 
Alpha  Phi  Omega  (APO)  at  Wabash,  was 
iccently  honored  with  a  dinner.  In  recog- 
nizing Ted's  service  to  APO.  which  began  in 
1957.  Wabash  executive  vice  piesidcnt  Vic 
Powell  said  that  "the  entile  Wabash  com- 


munitv  has  benefitted  from  Bedrick's  energy 
and  devotion."  A  citation  highlighting  Ted's 
notable  contributions  was  then  read.  Ted 
has  also  given  service  to  the  Crawfordsville 
communitv.  working  with  the  Montgomerv 
County  Mental  Health  .Association,  the  local 
crisis  shelter,  and  the  Crawfordsville  Scout 
Fair. 
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The  May  issue  of  the  class  news- 
Ltter  notes  the  Noxember  induc- 
tion of  Peter  Corn  into  Brown's 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame.  Pete,  a  goalie  on  the 
soccer  team,  was  the  fifth  member  of  the 
class  to  lie  honored.  Previous  inductees  are 
Dr   Charlie  Round  (golO.  Paul  Welsh 
(baseb.ill).  Malcolm  Dearden  (soccer),  and 
Jim  Lathrop  (uitslling) 

A    /"^  Julianne  Heller  Prager,  St.  Paul, 
/I   \'\  Minn.,  received  the  .American 

\.\J  t:hemical  Society's  1986  Minnesota 
.Award.  Executive  director  of  corporate 
technical  planning  and  coordination  at  3M, 
she  was  honored  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  held  of  chemistrv  in  Minnesota, 
julianne  received  her  Ph.D.  in  organic 
chemistry  from  Cornell  and  did  post-grad- 
uate work  at  the  University  of  Utah.  Em- 
ploved  by  3M  since  1952,  she  has  served  on 
several  national  ACS  committees  and  was 
Minnesota  Section  chair  in  1975. 

A   ^^  Rena  Benson  Burstein  has  been 
/I      J   voted  president-elect  of  the 

J_    /    C'ounseling  .Association  of  Greater 
Philadelphia  for  1987-88.  She  will  serve  as        51 
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president  of  the  organization  during  the 
1988-89  program  year.  Rena  is  in  private 
practice  in  Philadelphia  as  a  career  and 
education  counselor.  Her  daughter,  Joanna 
Burstein  Mitro  '71,  is  associate  professor  of 
mathenialics  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Her  son-in-law,  Gary  Mitro  '71,  is  a  CP.A. 

Marilyn  Carroll  Schleck,  Madison, 
Conn.,  is  a  realtor  with  Page-  Fa  ft  Real  F.s- 
tale  in  Guilford.  Her  husband  of  forlv  years, 
John,  is  a  consulting  engineer  with  an  office 
in  London,  England.  They  have  live  chil- 
dren: Sarah  (Moiini  Holyoke  '7!i),  a  doctoral 
candidate  in  epidemiology  at  Vale;  Mary 
l.ou  (Williams  '74),  a  master's  candidate  at 
Mir  in  real  estate  development,  who  is 
married  with  one  son,  Robert  Carroll  Bout- 
well;  Elizabeth,  a  graduate  of  Wheelock 
College,  who  is  married  with  two  sons,  Colin 
Macy  and  Chrisloper  Carroll  Johnson: 
Martha,  a  1980  graduate  of  VVheaton;  and 
John,  a  198.")  graduate  of  C^olby. 

A   /~V  Arthur  N.  Green  reports  that 
/I   V^  iindci  llu-  siiMuilus  of  the  iinh 

-1-  %J  uuiMou  in  1984,  he  reestablished 
and  heads  the  Brown  Club  of  Delaware, 
whidi  now  l)oasls  a  membership  of  lorly- 
seven,  about  'Jfi  peneni  of  the  alumni  in  the 
slate.  l.;isl  tall,  .An  assumed  the  piesidency 
of  the  Delaware   I'cnnis  .Association,  a  dis- 
trict of  the  I'.S  r.\.  With  1.300  members  and 
activities  ranging  from  statewide  jimior  in- 
struction programs  to  wheelchair  tennis,  he 
hnds  it  a  c  liallenging  ()|)porlunity.  Art.  who 
lives  in  Wilmington,  is  completing  his  thirty- 
sixth  year  with  ICI  .Americas  aiul  its  pred- 
ecessor comp.inv.  .Atlas  Chemical  Industries. 

Ed  Taylor,  Warwick,  R.I  .  sends  word 
that  he  has  opened  a  second  real  estate  office 
in  Florida,  so  his  agency  now  serves  Lee 
(ioiuitv  as  well  as  Citrus  Counlv.  Al  Toe- 
gemann.  Kd  writes,  "visited  our  Lee  County 
Properties  this  spring  and  a  good  lime  was 
had  bv  all.  Mv  wile,  Nancy,  runs  the  Inver- 
ness office  while  1  try  to  keep  abreast  of  l«)lh 
Warwick  and  Fort  Myers.  .Any  lime  we  may 
he  of  service,  let  us  know." 

(»^   /~\  Raymond  M.  Kako.  Danvers, 
r\  I     I  \l.iss.,  writes  that  bis  youngest  son, 
*_-/  \J  Ed.  is  a  member  of  ihe  class  of 
1991).   "We  will  lelehrate  his  graduation  and 
our  fortieth   " 

Haig  Varadian.  Cranston,  R.I..  princi- 
pal of  Park  View  Junior  High  School,  and 
executive  director  of  the  New  England 
Council  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
received  the  1987  Man  of  the  Vear  Award 
given  bv  the  New  England  College  Confer- 
ence for  his  professional  and  dedicated 
.service.  .An  engraved  plaque  was  presented 
to  Haig  at  ceremonies  at  .Amherst  College  on 
March  7.  He  was  also  selected  as  recipient  of 
the  Presidential  Citation  by  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Association  of  Secondary  School  Ath- 
letic Directors  for  his  "unfailing  energy"  and 
his  building  of  interscholastic  programs  that 
have  benefited  all  sports  in  Rhode  Island. 
He  received  that  honor  at  the  annual  awards 
banquet  on  May  14. 


M  Bruce  A.  Mansfield,  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  writes  that  his 
daughter,  Linda  Jane,  is  executive 
secretary  for  the  general  manager  of  the 
Boston  Celtics  ("Tickets  are  all  sold  out"). 
His  .son.  Robert  '80,  is  a  father  for  the  sec- 
ond time:  a  son,  Colin  Alexander  Mansfield. 
"Yours  truly  has  teamed  up  with  a  classmate, 
Hovey  Tyndall.  in  the  travel  agency  busi- 
ness and  are  promoting  the  Snow  Bay  Villas, 
a  Bahama  reverie." 

George  S.  Morfogen,  New  York  City,  is 
co-producer  of  Peter  Bogdanovich's  film, 
lUfgiiUy  Yours,  starring  Rob  Lowe.  ""The  film 
is  a  comic  romance  shot  on  location  in  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.  It  is  to  be  distributed  by 
Dcl.aurentiis  Entertainment  (iroup  (DEC) 
and  released  (probably)  before  Christmas 
'87."  writes  George,  who,  incidentally,  ap- 
pears in  the  film. 

Jerold  O.  Voung,  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.,  has  been  inducted  into  the  Candy 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Hershey,  Pa.  He  is  president 
of  the  Harold  W.  \'oung  Confectionary  & 
.Snack  Brokerage  firm  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

^    *-^   Dr.  Ceroid  N.  Borodach,  St. 

r\  r\  Louis,  is  on  the  stall  of  Barnes 
\J  kJ  Hospital's  department  of  anesthe- 
sia and  is  teaching  al  Washington  University 
Medical  .School.  His  son.  Sam  "87,  will  attend 
Coluinl)ia  for  his  master's  in  electrical  engi- 
neering  Andrew  will  allend  Brown,  class  of 
1991    His  daughter,  Abby,  a  1986  graduate 
of  Boston  University,  is  wcjrking  on  her 
master's  in  student  personnel  ai  Indiana 
University. 

Leonard  S.  Lakin  was  aclmilted  as  a 
parliier  in  the  Boston  office  of  the  law  firm 
of  Hinckley,  Allen,  lobin  &  .Silverslein.  He 
joined  the  firm  in  I98.'j  as  counsel,  practicing 
in  the  real  estate  and  banking  areas,  fie  was 
previously  a  partner  and  the  head  of  ihe  real 
estate  department  with  Warner  &  Stackpole. 
Lconaid  li\es  in  Needham.  Mass. 

Robert  F.  O'Such.  Westport.  Conn., 
has  started  a  new  commeiciai  web  printing 
company.  (;onneciic  ut  Ciolor  L'SA.  He  is  also 
president  of  Herlin  Press,  Inc.,  of  West 
Haven,  Conn.  Robert  and  his  wife,  Sally, 
have  three  grandchildren. 

Barbara  Grad  Robbins.  New  York  City, 
is  vice  presidenl  ol  Millet  ,ind  Robbins.  an 
educational  consulting  firm  in  New  York 
City,  which  specializes  in  secondary  and  col- 
lege placement  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Her 
husband.  Jim,  is  president  of  Crazy  Horse, 
Inc.,  a  popular-priced  sportswear  firm. 

Diane  Rogers  Parker,  Brcjnxville,  N.Y., 
writes  that  Dana  graduated  from  Brown  this 
spring. 

Leslie  Travis  Wendel,  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  is  managing  director  of  Wendel  As- 
sociates, consultants  in  marketing  commu- 
nications. 

)»^  ^^  Roberta  Abedon  Levin,  Chevy 
r^     /  Chase,  Md.,  writes  that  her  son, 
\J    I     Carl,  is  an  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral lor  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  Her 
daughter,  Bari  Sue,  is  studying  for  her  mas- 
ter's in  Spanish  linguistics  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts. 


/~^    -|    John  V.  Sauter,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has 
^~\     I     been  promoted  to  vice  president 
\J  J-  by  NCNB  National  Bank.  He  is 
manager  of  the  Florida  Trust  Real  Estate 
Division,  having  joined  the  bank  in  1986  as  a 
real  estate  officer.  Prior  to  his  position  with 
NCNB,  John  was  a  vice  president  of  Bankers 
Trust  Company  in  New  York  City.  NCNB 
National  Bank  of  Florida  is  the  state's  fourth 
largest  bank  with  210  offices  and  deposits  of 
$6.7  billion. 

/'^     A   Stanley  D.  dayman  was  named 
f^/l    National  Account  Executive  of  the 

V^    JL  Year  at  Management  Recruiters 
International's  annual  convention  in  Cleve- 
land in  May.  Stanley  is  vice  president  and 
senior  account  executive  in  the  Bedford, 
N.H.,  division,  specializing  in  all  manage- 
ment aspects  of  executive  search  for  the 
footwear,  sporting  goods,  and  action-wear 
industries.  He  was  honored  as  Rookie  of  the 
Year  in  1979,  National  Account  Executive  of 
the  Year  in  1980,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
nation's  top  five  pioduccis  each  year  since 
joining  the  organization.  Previously,  he  was 
U.S.  national  sales  manager  for  Rosita  Shoe 
Company  of  Montieal.  Stanley  lives  in  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  with  his  wife,  Judith,  and  two 
childien. 

Chase  Pugliese,  an  associate  attorney 
for  the  New  York  State  Department  of  So- 
cial Services,  has  received  a  special  achieve- 
ment awaitl  for  meritorious  accomplish- 
ments beyond  the  scope  of  his  normal  job  in 
the  division  ol  legal  affairs,   t  he  award  is  for 
the  Medicaid  Management  Information 
System's  fiscal  agent  contract  reprocurement 
and  for  the  transition  of  Medicaid  claims 
processing  operations  to  a  successor  con- 
tractor. Chase  was  selected  from  a  large  field 
of  state  employees  for  the  award.  He  lives  in 
East  (irecnbush,  N.Y.,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children. 

/""*  f»^  Edward  R.  Levin,  Washington. 
\r\  f^  V)X'..  hosted  a  Brown  ."Annual 
\J  \J  Fund  phonothon  in  his  office  last 
March  and  "enjoyed  calling  classmates.  1 
have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Georgetown  Day  School,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Capital  Area  National  Confer- 
ence of  (Christians  and  Jews,  and  chairman 
of  the  executive  commillec,  D.C. -Maryland 
regional  board,  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith." 

Jeffrey  G.  Liss  has  received  the  Illinois 
State  Bar  Association  Board  of  Governors 
Award.  He  was  also  named  chairman  of  the 
1989  International  Space  Development 
CConlereiue,  which  was  held  in  C'hicago  over 
the  Memorial  Day  weekend.   1  he  confei- 
ence,  the  eighth  annual,  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Space  Society  and  other  pro-space 
gioups.  N.SS  is  the  result  of  the  merger  last 
month  ol  the  I.-.'j  .Societv,  whose  role  in  the 
space  dexelopment  movement  has  been  lik- 
ened to  that  of  the  Sierra  Club  in  the  envi- 
ronment.il  nioveniein,  and  the  National 
iSpace  InMilule. 

Robert  J.  Race  has  moved  to  London, 
England,  and  is  involved  in  the  global  equity 
market.  Siiue  the  begiiuiitig  ol  the  year,  he 
has  been  with  |.  Rolhsdnid  I  loldmgs  cluing 


research  on  North  American  and  European 
stocks.  His  offices  are  in  the  "very  pleasant " 
St.  lames's  area.  He  would  like  to  meet  up 
with  other  graduates  in  London. 

r>t  r^  Ernest  Cimorelli  ('69  KM..),  War- 
1^1^  wick,  R.L.  teaches  Latin  and 
V^V-/ Spanish  at  Cranston  (R.l.)  West 
High  School.  His  mother  is  Marie  Catalozzi 
Cimorelli  '33. 

y'^  ^^  Robert  Conta  recently  moved  to 
w"^     I    the  fChicago  area  from  Connecti- 
ve   /    cut  to  take  a  position  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  research  and  development  for  a  di- 
vision of  Baxter-'I'iavenoI  Laboratories.  His 
wife,  Barbara  (Saunders),  is  working  at 
Abbott  Labs  as  an  inimunologist  in  the  cor- 
porate research  and  development  depart- 
ment. "Sean,  9,  and  Jonathan,  12,  continue 
to  be  involved,  along  with  us,  in  travel,  soc- 
cer, and  music. "  1  heir  new  address  is  130 
South  Basswood  Rd.,  Lake  Forest,  111.  60045. 

Patricia  DeCou  LaMountain.  Green- 
field, Mass.,  records  and  writes  songs  with 
her  husband,  Robert  "Tex  "  LaMountain. 
Last  November,  they  released  "Home, "  a 
country,  folk-rock,  and  mostly  acoustic  al- 
bum of  their  own  songs  (except  one)  on  their 
own  record  label.  Garden  Gate  Records. 

Anne  Tillinghast  Meretta,  St.  Croix, 
works  for  the  St.  Croix  Landmark  Societv  as 
manager  of  the  Whim  Museum  Gift  Sfiop. 
Her  daughter,  Julia,  is  a  sophomore  at 
Brown. 

Sherill  T.  Moyer,  Dauphin,  Pa.,  was 
recentlv  elected  a  director  of  Miller's  Mutual 
Insuiance  (ionipany  of  Harrisburg.  His 
book.  I'eiinsyh'aiiia  C.nrponitwn  Taxation:  Law 
ami  Pmrliff,  was  published  in  Februarv  by 
Banks-Baldwin  Law  Publishing  Companv. 
Cleveland. 

James  Naughton.  Weston,  Conn.,  at- 
tended the  Cannes  Film  Festival  with  his 
wife,  Pamela,  Paul  Newman,  and  Joanne 
Woodward  for  the  premiere  of  Tennessee 
Williams's  Thr  Class  Menagerie.  The  movie, 
scheduled  for  fall  release  in  the  U.S.,  was 
directed  by  Paul  Newman,  and  stars  Jim, 
Joanne  Woodward,  Karen  Allen,  and  John 
Malkovich.  James  plays  the  role  of  the  gen- 
tleman caller.   The  movie  was  filmed  in  New 
York  in  1986. 

Robert  C.  O'Day,  Braiiitree,  Mass., 
received  ,)  master's  degree  in  educational 
administration  from  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Boston,  on  May  31.  He  earned 
his  first  master's  in  1970. 

Rula  T.  Patterson  was  married  to  Na- 
than Barrie  Shore  of  Providence  on  April  26 
at  the  Astors'  Beechwood  mansion  in  New- 
port.  Ihev  live  in  (Cambridge.  Mass. 

Thomas  G.  Ramsey  is  a  student  at 
Concordia  .Seminary,  St.  Louis,  studying  to 
be  an  ordained  pastor  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  Missouri  Svnod.  He  is  now  in  Sew- 
ard, Neb.,  serving  a  one-vear  vicarage,  and 
will  return  to  Si.  Louis  in  mid-August  to 
enroll  in  his  fourth  and  final  vear  at  the 
.seminary.  Alter  his  graduation,  in  Mav 
1988,  he  will  be  ordained  and  placed  in 
service  thai  siniimei. 

Susan  Salms-Moss,  Mannheim,  (icr- 
manv,  opened  the  opera  se.ison  in  Regcns- 
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burg,  Germany,  singing  the  title  role  in 
Verdi's  Aida.  She  followed  that  by  singing 
the  role  of  Chrysothemis  in  Eleklra.  She  will 
sing  Norma  in  the  June  premiere.  She  writes 
that  her  daughters,  Rebecca,  10,  and  Jessica, 
6,  are  "already  great  opera  enthusiasts!" 

Antoinette  Tingley  and  John  Schleyer 
were  married  on  Feb.  22,  1985,  in  Sharon, 
Mass.  Toni  is  a  production  editor  in  the  col- 
lege division  at  D.C.  Heath.  Jack  is  owner  of 
Corporation  Concepts,  an  architectural  firm 
in  Warwick,  R.I.,  where  they  live. 

Shirley  J.  Smith.  Falls  Church,  Va.,  has 
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her  "hands  full  with  a  busy  career,  two 
young  children,  and  an  abiding  fascination 
with  genealogy.  No  time  for  mid-lile  crisis!" 
Jane  Golin  Strom,  Dix  Hills,  N.Y.,  is  an 
itinerant  teacher  of  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, traveling  to  four  schools  each  day. 
Her  husband,  Joel,  is  a  cardiologist  at  .Albert 
Einstein  Medical  Center  in  the  Bronx.  "Jessi- 
ca, 14,  cares  for  her  horse.  Pants  .Afire,  every 
day.  Rebecca.  17,  intends  a  career  on  the 
stage  and  hopes  to  be  a  third  generation  at 
Blown,  class  of  '92, '  Jane  writes. 
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I  Judith  A.  McGaw.  assistant  pro- 
lessor  of  history  ot  lethnologv  at 
Penn,  is  the  author  of  Musi  Woti- 
derful  Machine,  published  in  March  bv 
Princeton  L'niversity  Picss.   Fhc  book  ex- 
amines the  Berkshire  Countv,  Massachu- 
setts, paper  mills,  where  fast  ination  with 
niachincrv,  mill  owrieis,  and  workers — the 
title  is  derived  Irom  Herman  Melville's  "  flu- 
Tartarus  ol  Maids  " — brought  aboin  an  in- 
dustrial revolution.  .According  to  advanied 
publicitv,  the  book  oilers  new  explanations 
of  how  change  in  the  craft  paved  the  wav  lor 
industrialization  and  how  paternalism 
worked  in  small-scale  iiuluslrv.   Iheie  arc 
also  discussions  of  the  iiueraclion  between 
evangelical  culture  and  the  emerging  indus- 
trial order,  and  an  analysis  of  how  nine- 
leenth-cenlurv  gender  distin<lions  hastened 
inechani/alion. 

Thomas  E.  Skenderian.  Milton,  Mass.. 
sends  word  ol  ilu'  binli  ol  a  second  son. 
Fucker  Carson,  on  Aug.  19,  1986. 

Paul  A.  Williams  II  has  Joined  Pacific 
lighting  Ciorporaiion,  l.os  .Angeles,  as  vice 
president  and  treasurer.  He  formerly  held  a 
similar  position  with  Arizoiui  Public  Service 
Conipanv  in  Phoenix.  .At  Pacific  Lighting, 
Paul  heads  departments  responsible  for 
managing  pension  hind  assets,  risk  man- 
agement, cash  management,  financial  com- 
nuiiiications,  investor  relations,  and  share- 
holder services. 

/'^  /^  Leslie  Michael  Henderson  and 
1'^^^  Bruce  Henderson  send  word  that 
\J  %J  'despite  increasing  lerrorism  and 
scarcities  of  basic  necessities,  we  conlinue  to 
cnjov  Peru.  Lukas,  Wh.  and  Meghan,  9,  are 
thriving  in  the  wonderful  Lima  summer." 

^^  /^  Carol  Landau  and  David  Ames, 
/    I    I  tpiscopal  chaplain  at  Brown, 
#     V^  announce  the  birth  ol  their  son, 
Robert  Landau  Ames,  on  Nov.  29.  Carol 
maintains  a  private  practice  in  psvchology 
and  is  clinical  associate  professor  of  psychia- 
trv  and  human  behavior  at  Brown. 
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Burt  F.  Boltuch,  his  wife,  Marcia 
L.  Mevers,  and  |oshua  Meyers 
Boltuch,  3,  "are  pleased  that  now 
we  are  lour.  Adam  Elliot  Mevers  Boltuch 
was  born  on  Jan.  21."  .After  completing  his 
paternitv  leave,  Burt  is  again  practicing  law. 
He  is  the  senior  partner  in  Boltuch  &  Siegal, 
an  Oakland,  Calif.,  firm  specializing  in  rep- 
resenting trade  unions,  wrongful  termina- 
tion, plaintiff  civil  rights  litigation,  and  other 
employment  related  matters.  Marcia  is  a 
staff  attorney  with  the  California  School 


Employees  Association. 

Carol  Ann  Fowler,  associate  professor 
of  psychology  at  Dartmouth,  has  been 
awarded  a  Cuggenheim  Fellowship  to  com- 
plete a  book  on  psycholinguistics.  Carol 
joined  the  Dartmouth  faculty  in  1976  after 
receiving  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  and  a  book.  Timing  C.ontrul  in  Speech 
Production.  She  has  been  a  research  associate 
at  the  Haskins  Laboratories  in  New  Haven 
since  1977. 

Richard  J.  Marshall  (see  Ann  M. 
Thomas  '77). 

Joanna  Burstein  Mitro  and  Gary  Mitro 
(see  Rena  Benson  Burstein  '47). 

^^  /~\  Richard  S.  Boskey  and  his  wife, 
/     ^  tlathv.  adopted  a  baby  girl  in  Feb- 
f     ^^  ruary.  Molly  F.lizabeth  was  born  in 
Korea  on  Oct.  14.  Richard  is  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital in  Boston.  They  live  in  Newton. 

^^  (7)  Robert  Doggett  writes;  "My  sec- 
nd  son,  .Andrew,  was  born  on 


/o 


Dec.  9.  two  hours  alter  Jane  began 
labor.  Since  then  he  has  doubled  his  weight; 
he  gives  every  indication  ol  having  inherited 
his  falher's  appetite.  I  also  just  received 
word  that  I'll  be  the  recipient  of  a  National 
Fellowship  for  Independent  Sliidv  in  ihe 
Humanities  for  .Secondary  .Si  liool   I  cachers 
this  summer.  It's  funded  by  the  Council  for 
Basic  Education  and  the  National  F'ndow- 
mcnt  for  the  Humanities.  My  pioposal  lon- 
cerns  the  poetry  of  F.milv  Oickinson.  I'm  siill 
leaching  at  Lakeside  .Si  hool  in  .Seattle. 
Classmates  are  encouraged  to  write  me  at 
10019  32nd  Ave.  N.E.,  .Seattle  9812.'').  Unlike 
a  few  of  my  classmates,  I've  remained  a  good 
correspondent  even  alter  the  birth  ol  my 
children." 

Karen  L.  Edwards  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professor  of  English  at  Kenyon 
College  in  Gambler.  Ohio.  She  leaches 
courses  on  seventeenth-century  Fjiglish  III- 
crature  and  Shakespeare  and  has  been  al 
Kenvon  since  1980. 

Rena  Orent  Ginsberg  and  Larry  Gins- 
berg '74  announce  the  birlli  of  iheir  third 
child.  Erica  Valerie,  who  joins  her  brothers, 
Alan.  5,  and  Robert,  2".'. 

Joel  Goldstein  reports  thai  he  is  starl- 
ing his  eighth  year  al  Digital  F.quipmenl 
Corporation.   "I  have  just  accepted  a  new 
position,  moving  from  the  systems  manu- 
facturing group  to  organizational  develop- 
ment for  the  international  sales  and  service 
organization  in  .Slow,  Mass.  .At  a  place  like 
Digital,  OD  work  is  never  boring. "  he  writes. 
"In  addition  to  the  work  move,  I  am  now 
living  at  17  Ridge  Ln.,  Lincoln,  Mass.,  and 
enjoying  the  bucolic  lile  " 

Dr.  Dennis  M.  Ogiela  and  his  wife, 
Gloria,  announce  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  a  daughter,  Teegan  Anne,  on  April 
21.  Dennis  is  practicing  orthopedic  medicine 
in  private  practice  in  Danburv,  Cionn.  The 
familv  li\es  in  West  Redding. 
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John  P.  Colangelo  rcienlly  left 
Kaye,  Scholer,  Fierman,  Hays  & 
Handler.  425  Park  .Ave.,  New 
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1.  Alumni  Flights  Abroad— luxury  travel  pro- 
gram exclusively  for  alumni  of  Ivy  League  and 
certain  otfier  distinguished  universities.  Includes 
India,  Nepal,  Ceylon,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Soutfi- 
easl  Asia  and  Japan,  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, Greece,  the  Galapagos,  Australia/New  Zea- 
land, and  New  Guinea,  plus  a  distinctive  series  to 
Europe  Circle  No  1. 

2.  Antarctica  aboard  the  MN  llliria — Lindblad 
Travel  offers  the  ultimate  travel  experience  ...an 
unforgettable  voyage  into  Antarctica.  Sail 
through  waters  with  glittering  icebergs.  Let  your 
cameras  record  the  beauty  of  landscapes  teem- 
ing with  millions  of  penguins,  seals  and  sea  lions. 
Visit  many  scientific  bases.  Call  1-800-243-5657 
or  write  to  Lindblad  Travel.  Inc.,  1  Sylvan  Rd.  N  , 
Westport,  CT  06880  Circle  No.  2 

3.  Barbados — villa  and  spa  rental  in  exclusive 
Sandy  Lane  Estates.  Two  private  estates  in  ro- 
mantic setting  on  golf  course  near  ocean.  One 
10-room  villa  has  4  bedrooms,  4  baths:  other  has 
2  bedrooms,  2  baths.  Gazebo  for  outside  dining. 
50-foot  pool,  lighted  tennis  court,  indoor  racquet- 
ball,  whirlpool,  trampoline,  shuffleboard.  Friendly 
staff.  Great  for  small  corporate  meetings.  David 
Lawson  (301 )  770-5600,  weekdays.  Circle  No.  3. 

4.  Bermuda — three  very  special  accommoda- 
tions— Waterloo  House,  where  friendly  hospitali- 
ty awaits  you  in  a  peaceful  19th  Century  manor 
on  Pitts  Bay  Road  in  Hamilton;  Newstead.  a  dis- 
tinguished mansion  with  multi-terraced  accom- 
modations right  on  Hamilton  Harbour  in  Paget; 
and  Horizons,  a  25-acre  hilltop  estate  with  cot- 
tages overlooking  Coral  Beach  on  South  Shore 
Road  in  Paget.  Circle  No  4. 

5.  Cambridge  Beaches — Bermuda's  original 
cottage  colony  A  delightful  palm-fringed  resort 
comprising  32  finely  appointed  cottages  scat- 
tered over  25  breeze-swept  acres  of  the  loveliest 
part  of  the  Island,  Choice  of  several  private 
beaches,  all  water  sports;  golf  and  tennis  nearby. 
Wonderful  meals  are  served  on  the  terrace 
above  Mangrove  Bay.  Circle  No.  5. 

6.  DBC  Sculling  School — the  ideal  way  to  com- 
bine a  vacation,  learn  to  row,  or  improve  tech- 
nique with  expert  instruction  Try  recreational,  or 
competition  singles,  doubles  and  quads.  Charm- 
ing accommodations  at  the  Country  House  Bed 
and  Breakfast,  adjacent  to  school  Located  May 
through  October  in  New  Hampshire  seacoast  re- 
gion, 60  miles  north  of  Boston,  within  minutes  of 
beaches,  and  other  attractions  for  the  whole 
family.  Call  or  write  for  brochure  (603)  659-2548. 
Circle  No  6, 

7.  Farrington's  on  Lake  Kezar— a  special  lake- 
side Maine  resort  One,  two  and  three  bedroom 
cottages  and  suites,  with  waterskiing,  sailing,  ca- 
noeing from  our  own  white  sand  beach.  Tennis 
courts  with  golf  nearby  Full  American  plan. 
Sumptuous  gourmet  meals.  Mini-vacation  and 
weekend  packages.  Reservations:  (207)  925- 
2500.  Center  Lovell.  Maine  04016.  Circle  No.  7. 

8.  Hartford  Holidays  Travel — this  fall,  alumni 
enjoy  a  discount  of  10  percent  on  Cunard's  de- 


luxe Caribbean  or  Panama  Canal  cruises  of  a 
week  or  two  aboard  the  one-and-only  QE2  or  the 
classic  cruise  ships,  Sagafjord  and  Vistafjord. 
Sailings  to  or  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more or  Los  Angeles,  with  money-saving  air/sea 
packages.  For  brochures  on  these  and  other 
Cunard  vacations  with  space  specially  reserved 
for  you,  call  Ken  Murray  at  516-466-0335  or  write 
him  at  Hartford  Holidays,  Box  462,  Great  Neck, 
NY  11022.  Circle  No.  8. 

9.  High  Hampton  Inn  &  Country  Club— Cash- 
iers, NC  A  country  inn  and  complete  resort  on 
1200  acres  at  3600  ft.  in  the  Southern  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  18-hole,  par  71  golf  course 
Tennis.  Lake.  Fishing.  Sailing  Trails.  Spectacular 
scenery.  Children's  program  American  Plan. 
Modest  rates.  April  1  to  Nov  1  Circle  No.  9. 

10.  Lantana  Colony  Club— at  Bermuda's 
famous  Somerset  Bridge.  Incomparable  accom- 
modations in  charming  cottages,  superb  cuisine, 
swimming,  tennis.  Circle  No.  10. 

11.  The  Orchards — a  gracious  and  luxurious  inn 
in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  cultural  and  recreational 
center  of  The  Berkshires.  Indulge  yourself  with 
English  soap  and  lotions,  goosefeather  and  down 
pillows,  antique  furnishings,  fireside  nightcaps, 
afternoon  tea  served  from  fine  silver,  impeccable 
service  and  superb  cuisine  Conference  facilities 
and  special  weekend  plans  are  available.  3'/? 
hours  from  New  York,  3  hours  from  Boston.  Cir- 
cle No.  11. 

12.  Pink  Beach— one  of  Bermuda's  finest  cot- 
tage colonies,  1 ,800  feet  of  ocean  front,  two 
private  natural  pink  sand  beaches  Breakfast 
prepared  in  your  deluxe  cottage,  gourmet  din- 
ners Tennis  and  entertainment  Circle  No.  12. 

13.  Porsche  Fest  '87— Old  World  charm,  un- 
paralleled adventure,  a  fantasy  vacation,  the 
pleasure  begins  Oct.  2  and  you  are  invited  Ex- 
perience the  mystique  as  you  enter  the  private 
world  of  Porsche:  factory  tours,  200  mph  test 
track  rides,  professional  hands-on  driver  training 
and  more  Imagine,  touring  Germany,  Austria 
and  Hungary  in  your  Porsche  European  delivery 
and  rental  programs  available.  Circle  No.  13. 

14.  Trapp  Family  Lodge— a  little  of  Austria,  a 
lot  of  Vermont.  X-Country  at  the  nation's  premier 
Touring  Center  on  1 .700  spectacular  acres.  Al- 
pine ski  at  Mt.  Mansfield  nearby.  Balconied  bed- 
rooms and  fireside  livingroom  lounges.  Ski  pack- 
ages available.  1-800-826-7000  Trapp  Family 
Lodge,  Stowe,  VT  05672  Circle  No.  14. 

15.  Water's  Edge  Inn  &  Resort— a  quaint  turn 
of  the  century  style  inn  situated  on  the  Connec- 
ticut coast  Here,  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  a 
bygone  era,  you  can  savor  the  pleasures  of 
boating,  swimming,  lounging  at  our  private 
beach,  or  dining  in  our  exclusive  gourmet 
restaurant  Circle  No.  15. 

Relais  &  Chateaux — country  inns  and  castle 
hotels  worldwide.  360  in  35  countries  For  il- 
lustrated 1987  guide,  send  $10  to  David  B,  Mit- 
chell &  Co.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10016. 
800-372-1 323;  (NY)  21 2-696-1 323 


Note:  Offer  expires 
Septemt>er  30,  1987 
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York  City,  to  form  his  own  law  firm,  Fabri- 
cant,  Yeskoo  &  Colangelo,  275  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City  10016.  The  firm  will 
specialize  in  general  commercial  and  crimi- 
nal law. 

Deborah  A.  Coleman,  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer  at  Apple  Com- 
puter, Inc.,  received  an  honorary  degree  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute's  com- 
mencement exercises  on  May  23.  One  of 
only  a  handful  of  women  in  senior  techno- 
logical management  positions,  she  was  ap- 
pointed Apple's  vice  president  and  chief 
financial  officer  in  May,  moving  up  from 
vice  president  for  operations,  a  post  she  had 
held  since  1985.  Deborah  helped  plan  and 
later  managed  Apple's  state-of-the-art  Mac- 
intosh manufacturing  plant  in  Fremont, 
Calif.  As  vice  president  for  opeiations,  she 
was  responsible  for  overseeing  Apple's 
manulacluring  operations  in  California, 
Singapoie,  Ireland,  and  Mexico,  as  well  as 
procuiement  and  relationships  with  vendors 
worldwide. 

Larry  Ginsberg  (see  Rena  Orent  Gins- 
berg '73). 

Mark  W.  Guss  aiul  his  wile.  Anne, 
auMdurue  llie  birlh  ol  their  fust  child.  Mi- 
chael  lliomas,  on  April  13.  Mark  has  been 
with  IBM  for  thirteen  vears  and  is  blanch 
manager  lesponsible  lor  marketing  to  cus- 
tomers in  Fairfield  (ioiuity.  Conn.  He  and 
Anne  would  love  to  hear  from  old  friends. 
Their  address  is  20  Langner  Ln.,  Wilton, 
Conn.  ()6«'.)7. 

Richard  H.  Kazarian,  North  Kings- 
town, R.I.,  has  been  appointed  product 
manager,  luriiilure  and  pallets,  ot  .Stanley- 
Bostitch  Inc..  in  East  (ireenwich.  Richard, 
who  has  worked  with  the  companv  for  six 
years,  moved  up  f  torn  the  position  of  pioject 
product  engineer.  Slanle\-Bostitch  manu- 
factures and  markets  worldwide  a  bioad  line 
of  stapling  and  nailing  tools  and  fasteneis 
for  commercial,  industrial,  and  consumer 
applications. 

George  Woody  (sec  Vincent  Browne 
'75), 

^^  ^  Vincent  Browne  was  married  on 
/    '\   \pii'  -•"'  '<>  1)'    Matrice  Washlng- 
/     »_/  Ion  (University  of  1  exas  at  San 
Antonio  '80,  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  He.ilih  Sciences  '85).  George  Woody 
'74  and  Joe  Bumo  '76  were  groomsmen. 
Vincent  and  Matrice  will  have  a  commuter 
marriage  for  a  time.  V'ince  is  an  account 
executive  for  Conrail  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Matrice  is  completing  her  residency  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston  in  San  Antonio. 

William  M.  Jackson  (see  Robert  G. 
Berger  '7(i). 

Clifford  P.  Kubiak,  assistant  professor 
ol  chemistry  at  Purdue,  was  among  ninety 
young  scientists  nationwide  to  leceive  a  1987 
Sloan  Research  Fellowship.  Fellows  are  free 
to  pursue  whatever  lines  of  inciuiry  are  of 
most  interest  to  them.  In  Clifford's  case,  he 
will  apply  the  $25,000  award  to  his  research 
interests  in  photochemistry  and  the  chemis- 
try of  organometallic  compounds — the  use 
of  light  and  metal  compounds — to  study  and 
develop  various  new  chemical  reactions.  Ex- 
56     tended  research  in  this  area,  he  says,  could 


lead  to  wa\s  to  develop  new  drugs  and  fuels. 
Clifford  worked  one  year  as  a  researcher  at 
MIT  before  joining  the  faculty  at  Purdue  in 
1982. 

Gail  Fowler  Mohanty  ('77  A.M.)  was 
appointed  director  of  administration  of  the 
Charles  River  Museum  of  Industry,  W'al- 
tham.  Mass.,  in  .April.  Last  October,  she  was 
awarded  the  first  Samuel  Elezar  and  Rose 
Tartakow  Levinson  Prize  by  the  Society  tor 
the  History  of    I  echnology,  department  of 
history,  at  Duke  Univeisity.  She  is  married 
to  Udayan  Mohanty  '78  ,Sc.M..  '80  Ph.D. 
Ihcy  have  a  4-year-old  son. 

Justice  Assislaiue,  a  private,  noii-protu 
Rhode  Island  <riminal  justice  organization, 
presented  its  Human  .Assistant  .Award  to 
Slate  Rep.  Jeffrey  J.  Teitz,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  C:ommittee,  for  "exempli- 
fying unfailing  honesty,  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity and  individualitv  of  human  beings,  and 
a  comnutment  to  professional  and  compas- 
sionate service."  Jeffrey  lives  in  Newport. 

^™T  /'~*  Robert  G.  Berger  writes  that  his 
/  ^~\  uile.  Barbara  Ann  Sweeney  '78, 
/     V-' gi.idii.ited  on  May  17  from  the 
Lni\etMty  ol  Virginia's  (Colgate  Daideii 
.School  of  Business  with  her  M.B..A.  ".About 
twenty  faimlv  and  friends  joined  us  for 
giaduation,  including  William  M.  Jackson 
'75  and  his  wile,  .Susan  Sinclair.  .After  .i  short 
vacation,  Barbaia  will  begin  her  new  job 
with  the  American  Association  of  Retiied 
Peisons  (lOlh  and  K.  NW.  Washington. 
U.C.)  al  the  l)eginiung  of  ]une  "  Robert  and 
Barbara  live  in  Silver  Spring,  Md 

Joe  Burno  (see  Vincent  Browne  '75). 
Nancy  Rosenberg  aiul  Assoc  iaie  Pro- 
fessoi  (iei.ild  Shapiro,  chairman  of  the 
Brown  musii  department,  announce  the 
birth  ol  their  daughter,  Emily  Sarah  Shapi- 
ro, on  Dec.  30.  F.mily  has  a  three-year-old 
brother,  Benjamin  Martin  Shapiro,  and  a 
sister,  Nina  '8(1.  Nam  y  is  a  teaching  assoc  iate 
al  Brown,  responsible  lor  teaching  the  labs 
associated  with  the  music  theory  courses. 
She  is  also  cjii  the  faculty  at  the  Trinity  Rep- 
crtoiy  Theatre  Conservatory,  where  she 
teaches  music  theory  and  improvisation  as 
part  of  the  two-year  actor  training  program. 

^^  ^^  Rob  Barron  was  married  on  April 
/      y    I  I  lo  tiaihy  Reinheimer  at  St. 
/       /     Bartholomew's  Church  in  New 
Nork  City.  His  Ik'si  man  was  Rusty  Magee. 
("And  what  a  bachelor  party  he  threw  for 
me")  Rob  and  (ialhv  live  in  New  ^  ork  City. 

Chris  J.  Berman.  Cheshire,  Conn.,  has 
been  anchorman  for  Sports  C^enlers  and 
NFL  shows  at  ESPN  for  eight  years.  He  and 
his  wife,  Kathy.  have  a  daughter,  Meredith 
Kristin,  born  |an.  6,  1986.  and  were  expect- 
ing a  son  in  mid-May. 

.After  receiving  his  master's  degree  in 
East  .Asia  Regional  Studies  from  Harvard  in 
1979,  Supawan  Lamsam  Panyarachun  re- 
turned to  Thailand  and  taught  Cihinese  at 
Chulalongkorn  University  in  Bangkok. 
I  hree  years  ago,  he  became  a  part-time  lec- 
turer and  opened  a  restaurant/art  gallery 
called  the  Gourmet  Gallery  (6/1  Soi  Promsri 
1,  Sukhumvit  Rd.  39,  Bangkok.  Tel.  391- 
481 1)  in  a  residential  part  of  Bangkok.  The 


restaurant  "caters  to  lovers  of  creative  cui- 
sine, contemporary  art.  and  classical  music.  I 
am  happily  married  to  Krid  Panyarachun,  a 
graduate  of  Williams  and  Harvard.  We  have 
two  children;  Supaprat,  4,  and  Tanika,  6 
months." 

Dr.  Steven  H.  Parker,  a  practicing  an- 
estbesiolcjgist.  has  moved  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  would  love  to  hear  from  any 
Brown  alumni  in  the  area.  He  can  be 
reached  at  (202)  546-6149. 

Melanie  L.  Rogers  is  attending  law 
school  in  I  he  night  program  at  the  Universi- 
ty ol  Houston  wtiile  working  full-time  as  the 
supervisor  of  a  legal/contracts  department. 
She  is  married  to  J.  Thomas  Oldham,  an 
attorney  and  professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Houston. 

Robert  J.  Schechter,  formerly  associat- 
ed with  the  lirni,  has  become  a  member  of 
Koelher  Harris  &  Hoffman,  620  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City  10020. 

Nancy  Barrow  Serrurier  and  Gregory 
Serriiriei  announce  the  birlh  of  their  first 
child.  Katherine  Molly,  on  Marc  h  22.  "After 
receiving  an  MB. .A.  from  Stanford  in  1983, 
I've  t)een  managing  client  projects  for  Matt- 
son  &  Company,  specialists  in  new  product 
development  for  the  food  and  beverage 
industry.  Greg  is  a  securities  analyst  with  the 
investinent  management  firm  of  Dodge  & 
Cox.  We  are  living  in  San  Francisco." 

Claire  Sokoloff  received  her  Ph.D. 
from  \'ale  in  organizational  behavior  in  1985 
and  now  lives  with  her  luisl)ancl.  Rob  Gil- 
ford (Dartmouth  '78,  Yale  School  of  Organ- 
ization and  Management  '83),  in  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.  Rob  is  in  real  estate  develop- 
ment, and  Claire  is  a  creativity/innovation 
consultant  with  Synectics,  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Cambridge. 

Ann  M.  Thomas  ('85  Sc.M.)  is  working 
at  (i  lech  Corporation  in  Warwick,  R.I.  .She 
married  Richard  J.  Marshall  '71  in  June 
I98t).   1  hey  live  in  Providence. 

^^  /^  1)1    Melrose  Blackett  (see  Carolyn 
/   Sk  Wade  Blackett   79) 
/    v^  Lee  Fleming  Callander  and  Rob- 
ert tiieenberg  were  married  on  May  2 
"under  a  clear  blue  sky  at  my  parents'  house 
in  Massac  husetts.  The  guests  inc  hided  Par- 
ker James.  Randall  Albright,  and  trees  too 
numerous  to  mention."   The  couple  is  living 
In  Somerville,  Mass. 

Tim  Heam  and  his  wife,  (^arol,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Jessica 
■Ann.  on  .April  6.   "Jessica,  (^arol,  and  I  are 
doing  fine."   Ihev  live  in  Robbinsdale,  Minn. 

Erroll  G.  Southers.  San  Diego,  Calif, 
won  first  place  and  the   "iiiosl  muscular" 
award  al  the  1987  Southern  (iaiiftjrnia  Bo- 
dybuilding (ihampionships. 

Barbara  Ann  Sweeney  (see  Robert  G. 
Berger   76) 

^^  /^  Carolyn  Wade  Blackett  and  her 
/  vJ  husband.  Dr.  Melrose  Blackett 
/     %^  "78,  have  moved  to  Memphis, 
Tenn..  yvhere  he  has  a  private  ob/gyn  prac- 
tice, and  Carolyn  is  still  working  with  Fed- 
eral Express  Corporation  as  a  corporate  at- 
torney. They  have  two  children:  Philip,  2, 
and  Aarica,  born  on  Sept.  6,  1986. 


/^  /^  Betsy  Berg,  New  York  C:ity,  is 
Vt  I    I  working  as  a  lalcnt  agent  at 
\J  Vy  (Greater  talent  Network  in  New 
York.  "My  agency  specializes  in  representing 
celebrities  on  the  lecture  circuit — both  on 
the  college  campus  and  in  the  corporate 
world,"  she  writes. 

Douglas  L.  Edwards  is  einplo\ed  as  a 
writer  (or  the  corporate  comnumications 
division  of  KQKD.  San  Francisco's  public 
television  and  radio  station.  His  wife,  Kristin 
Benson  Edwards  '83,  received  her  A.M.  in 
Russian  and  .Soviet  history  at  Stanford  this 
sunmier  and  will  begin  working  toward  her 
Ph.D.  She  will  spend  the  summer  at  Mid- 
dlebury  Clollege  in  Vermont  completing  her 
next-to-last  term  in  the  Russian  language 
master's  program.  "We  are  poor,  but  well- 
informed,"  Douglas  adds.  They  live  in  Red- 
wood City,  C:alif. 

Robert  A.  Mansfield  (see  Bruce  A. 
Mansfield  ',"i4). 

Ann  C.  Street,  executive  director  of  the 
Greater  MIddletown  (Conn.)  Preservation 
Trust,  gave  a  workshop  on  nineteenth-cen- 
tury paint  colors  at  the  tironnvell  Commu- 
nity Center  as  part  of  the  trust's  spring  series 
on  restoring  and  maintaining  pie- 1945 
houses. 

^~\    -|    Thomas  J.  Dufour  and  Dr.  Karen 
St     I    Shanahan  Dufour  ('84  M.D.)  an- 
KJ   J.   iioiMue  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  Ihomas  J.  Dufour,  Jr.,  on  April  14. 
Tom  is  an  associate  at  Wiggin  &  Dana  in 
New  Haven,  and  Karen  is  pursuing  a  fel- 
lowship in  gastroenterology  at  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital.  They  recently  moved  to  57 
Guinevere  Ridge,  (Cheshire,  Conn.  06410. 

Amy  Cohen  Rowland,  Chicago,  is  the 
assistant  to  the  viie  president,  national  pro- 
gram development,  at  W"I  TW-l  I,  Chicago's 
public  television  station. 

Stephen  L.  Sepinuck  is  "about  to  com- 
plete the  I.1,.M.  program  in  taxation  at  New 
York  Univcisitv  and  head  out  for  the  Bar- 
bary  Coast.  After  suffering  through  the 
California  bar  examination  in  Julv.  1  will  be 
joining  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Orrick. 
Herrington  &•  Siitdiffe.  .Ml  classmates  and 
other  Brunonians  passing  through  the  area 
are  herebv  urged  to  look  me  up.  Mv  home 
address  and  telephone  number,  effective 
June  1,  is  2724  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 
94115.  (415)  921-5963. 

Charles  Strouse,  a  freelance  writer  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  serving  as  an  exhibit  guide 
for  "Information  USA,"  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency's  (USIA)  new  cultural  exchange 
exhibition  for  the  USSR.  The  exhibition, 
which  opened  in  Moscow  on  June  4,  is  a 
major  component  ol  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
agreement  signed  in  Cieneva  in  November 
1985,  and  is  the  first  official  exhibition  ex- 
change between  the  two  countries  since 
1979.  Anticipated  attendance  for  the  entire 
tour  is  2.25  million.  Charles  is  one  of  twenty- 
four  Russian-speaking  American  guides  who 
are  the  focal  point  ol  the  exhibition,  ex- 
plaining loinplicaied  processes,  demon- 
stiating  ei|uipnKnl,  and  answering  questions 
about  all  aspects  of  American  life.   "Infor- 
mation USA — Finking  People  and  Knowl- 
edge" attempts  to  show  Soviet  visitors  how 


Members  of  the  5th  reunion  class  take  their  place  in  the  procession. 


Americans  benefit  from  communication 
technology  and  inlorniation  svstems  in  all 
aspects  of  society. 

/^  /^  Stuart  M.  Barclay  graduated  from 
V^     J  Dartmouth's  .^mos  Tuck  School  in 
\_)  ^^  May  and  is  working  in  New  York 
City  in  the  fmance  di\  ision  of  Smith  Barney. 

Lynn  Alison  Bornfriend  graduated 
from  Penn  State's  Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical 
School  on  May  17  and  married  Dr.  Mark 
Louden  (Duke  '81.  '85)  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  Philadelphia  on  May  30.  Lisa 
Casanova-Rento  was  a  bridesmaid,  with 
other  classmates  in  attendance.  Lynn  and 
Mark  are  living  in  .\rlington,  Texas,  where 
Lynn  is  doing  her  psychiatry  residency  at 
Timberlawn  Psychiatric  Hospital  in  Dallas, 
and  Mark  is  working  in  the  ER  at  Carswell 
.'\FB  in  Fort  Worth,  "paving  the  .Air  Force 
back  for  medical  school.  Any  budding  young 
cowpersons  passing  through  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  area  are  encouraged  to  stop  by.  Our 
address  is  2 101 -.A  Park  Willow  Ln.,  .Arling- 
ton 76011." 

Deirdre  Day  was  awarded  an  Andy 
Award  for  Kxcellence  by  The  Advertising 
Club  of  New  Sink  for  the  commercial  she 
wrote  for  Milkbone  Dog  Biscuits.  The  com- 
mercial ran  nationally  during  the  Christmas 
season.  Deirdre  is  a  copywriter  at  Foote, 
Cone  and  Belding/Leber  Katz  Partners  in 
New  York. 

Vicky  Oliver  is  a  senior  copywriter  at 
Dancer  Fitzgerald  Sample  Direct.  She  was 
married  on  .Vpril  1 1  at  the  Palladium  night 
club  in  New  \'ork  City  to  Gordon  Cohen.  .A 
number  of  Brown  classmates  attended,  and 
Ivy  Abrams  was  a  bridesmaid.  Vickv  and 
Gordon  li\e  in  New  \'ork  Citv. 

Patricia  Crozier  Verch  and  Dana  R. 
Verch  received  their  M.D.  degrees  from 
1  he  Medical  tiollege  of  Pennsylvania  on 
May  30. 


O  O   '^'^'  S'^^^  Coulter  and  F 

V^   /^  (Swarthmore  '83)  were  i 
v_y  \_>/  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  - 


Dr.  Steve  Coulter  and  Ellen  Dye 
married  in 
idgetown,  Barbados,  on  May  4. 
Ellen  recently  successfully  defended  her 
Ph.D.  dissertation  in  clinical  psychology  at 
Duke,  and  Steven  graduated  with  his  M.D. 
from  the  Liniversity  of  North  Carolina.  He  is 
doing  a  tamilv  practice  residency  at  Fairfax 
Hospital  in  X'ienna,  Va.  Thev  live  in  Dur- 
ham, N.C. 

Kristen  Benson  Edwards  (see  Douglas 
L.  Edwards  '80). 

Cynthia  Field  is  "counting  the  days 
until  1  earn  mv  MB. .A.  in  finance  from 
UCL.A's  Graduate  School  of  Management. 
I've  grown  very  fond  of  Los  Angeles  during 
the  past  three  years,  but  will  be  moving  to 
New  York  this  summer  to  start  work  with 


CLASSIFIED 


For  sale 


Trout  enthusiasts — one.  a  gioup,  or  toi  por.i- 
lion.  Own  voiir  own  beat  of  blue  ribbon  Madi- 
son River  frontage  in  spectacular  southwest 
Montana.  World  class  fishini;,  upland  birds  and 
waterfowl.  1  hree  hundred  fourteen  acies, 
beautiful  spacious  house.  Principals  only.  Write 
or  call  Riverwood.  4725  Exeter  Street.  .Annan- 
dale,  VA  22003.  703-750-0995. 


Services 


PERSONALIZED  VERSE  HLMOROL  S— Try 

etn.  vou'li  lo\e  "em — from  \our  data. 

\  KR.SIHER.  '511.  Box  429.  Niceville,  PL  32578, 

904-897-4958. 

Vacation  Rentals 

PORTUGAL-ALGARVE   \  ill.i  overlooking 
sea.  .Sleeps  (V  M.ud.  Wecklv.  nionilih.  Harri- 
son, Box  417,  (.'.onioocook,  Ml  03229. 
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Merrill  Lynch  Mortgage  Capital.  I'ln  dread- 
ing the  move  back  East,  but  Merrill  prom- 
ised ine  a  position  in  the  L.A.  office  begin- 
ning in  mid-1988.  I've  made  some  great 
friends  here  and  love  the  sunny  southern 
California  beaches  and  weather. " 

Dawnielle  Kidder  (see  Mark  Kemer 
•84). 

Delia  Spring  (see  Dave  Gushing  '84). 

^~\     A   Dave  Gushing  and  Delia  Spring 

^^/ I    '83  were  married  in  Boston  on 
kJ    -t  |an.  24.  Many  Brown  guests  at- 
tended, including  Elin  Spring  Kaufman  '77, 
Garter  Burgess,  and  Todd  Jacobs,  who  were 
in  the  wedding  party.  Dave  and  Delia  are 
living  and  working  in  New  \'ork  Cit\. 

Mark  Kerner  and  Dawnielle  Kidder 
'83  aic  engaged  and  have  started  their  clini- 
cal clerkships  at  the  Albert  Kinstcin  College 
of  Medicine.  Friends  passing  ihiough  New 
York  are  urged  to  gel  in  loudi  with  them  at 
193.'')  Eastchester  Rd..  Apt.  27C,  Bronx 
10461. 

Chris  R.  Morris  is  working  for  the 
North  (iaiolina  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion as  an  appraiser.  He  married  |ulie 
Moore  o(  Creenville,  N.C..  in  April,  and 
they  are  li\ing  in  Charlotte. 

Pam  Sheiber  received  her  |.D.  degree 
from  Boston  I'niversilv  .School  of  l.aw  and  is 
a  trial  lawyer  with  Bmns  &  l.evinson  in 
Boston.     Tni  pleased  and  proud  to  an- 
nounce to  all  skeptics  ot  my  long-term  rela- 
tionship that  alter  a  mne-and-a-hall-year 
courtship,  my  high  school  sweetheart,  Larry 
Shapiro  (MIT  '8,5),  and  I  are  engaged.  We 
are  planning  lo  niarrv  on  Dec.  .">.,  with 
Brown  aliunni  Fred  Armstrong  '80,  Joy 
Brownstein,  and  Pam  Weilere  '8()  as  part  of 
our  wedding  partv.  For  anyone  interested, 
we  live  at  324  St.  Paul  St.,  .Apt.  4,  Brookline. 
Mass.  02146. 

^~\   f>^  Doris  Constantinides  has  joined 
^^  i\  (U)sniopulos,  Cj()wle\  &  Daly  as  a 
V^  V-/  public  relations  coordinator.  She 
was  previously  an  assistant  on  II.,S.  Sen. 
Howard  Metzenbaum's  (Ohio)  judiciary 
committee  staff.  Prior  to  that,  she  served  as 
assistant  clerk  at  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Doris  will  write  press  releases,  organize  spe- 
cial events,  and  a.ssist  new  business  develop- 
ment for  the  Boston-based  agency.  She  lives 
in  Providence. 

Irma  Malley  Gross,  Providence,  a 
board  member  of  the  Alliance  for  Better 
Nursing  Home  Care,  was  a  panelist  at  the 
8th  Annual  Congress  and  Conference  of  the 
Alliance,  discussing  "The  Dilemma:  The 
Starving  Patient  Facing  the  Full  Plate"  in 
May. 

David  Niguidula  announces  the  publi- 
cation of  Paical  oti  the  Macmlush:  A  Graphical 
Approach,  co-authored  with  Prof.  Andries 
van  Dam  of  Brown's  computer  science  de- 
partment and  published  by  .'\ddison-Wesley. 
"Many  thanks  go  to  all  the  students  and 
teaching  assistants  of  CS-1 1  '83-86  who 
made  suggestions  and  helped  develop  the 
book  in  its  earlier  forms, "  he  writes.  David  is 
now  working  with  a  number  of  high  school 
teachers  using  computers  through  the  Edu- 
58     cational  Technology  Center  based  at  the 


Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education.  He 
can  be  reached  at  13  Malvern  Ave.,  Apt.  2, 
Somerville,  Mass.  02144.  (617)  628-9731. 

^~\  /~^  Doug  Appleton  is  working  for 

^t  i'~\  Ro.ich.   lilley,  Grice  &  Company, 
V_y  V-/  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  as  a 
financial  analyst  in  the  research  department 
and  playing  lacrosse  for  Caulfield  Lacrcjsse 
Club.  "I  welcome  all  visitors,  letters,  and 
phone  calls  fiom  anyone  who  wants  to  bicjw 
some  money,"  he  writes.  Doug's  address  is 
219  .Alma  Rd.,  East  St.  Kilda,  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia 3183.  (03)  .527-4172. 

Cordon  K.  Binkhorst  is  working  as  an 
environmental  consultant  and  living  in 
Providence. 

Stephen  H.  Bloom  is  working  for  a 
consulting  firm  in  lokyo,  taking  a  graduate 
economics  course  at  Waseda  Llniversity,  and 
c<>o|)eraling  on  a  book  project  with   I'elesis, 
Ira  Magaziner's  '(i9  Providence-based  con- 
sulting luni    "1  ollcn  see  the  '86   I  okvo  con- 
lingenl:  Haruo  Igucki,  Shin  Takahashi. 
Jonathan  Walsh,  and  Greg  Temkin    Bui  I'm 
looking  lorward  to  spending  ibe  suiiimci  in 
Connecticut." 

2nd  Lt.  Jennifer  L.Johnson  compleied 
Signal  Corps  training  and  a  six-month  stint 
in  the  Army  in  ,\pril.  She  is  now  a  reservist 
and  is  planning  to  enter  graduate  school  ai 
I'niversilv  ot  Calilornia,  Berkeley,  in  the 
fall.  Icnnitc'i  li\es  in  .Seal  Pleasant,  Md. 

Michelle  D.  Smith,  after  louring  with 
Athletes  in  .Action  in  South  .America  and 
playing  professional  basketball  in  Sweden 
last  tall,  is  now  established  in  a  career  of 
sales  and  marketing.  She  began  training  as  a 
radio  cominunications  representative  for 
Motorola,  Inc.,  in  .April.  .After  a  week  of 
training  in  (Chicago  in  May  and  two  weeks  in 
New  Jersey  in  June,  Michelle  is  working  out 
of  the  Wallham,  Mass.,  cjffice.  Her  address  is 
33  South  Elm  St.,  West  Lynn,  Mass.  01905, 
(617)599-3465. 

^^  ^^  (iracinda  Cristina  Figueira,  Paw- 
\C      I    luikci,  R.I.,  received  the  Rhode 
KJ    I     Island  Lung  Asscjciation's  24th 
annual  Harry  L.  (lardncr  Award,  named  lor 
a  former  president  of  the  as.socialion.  (ira- 
cinda,  who  will  enter  Brown's  medical  pro- 
gram in  ihe  tall,  has  been  active  in  the  Lip- 
pill  Hill   1  utorial  Program,  the  Big  Sister, 
Little  Sister  Program,  and  has  instructed 
catechism  at  a  local  Portuguese  parish. 

•->»   r->1    Eliot  Stellar  '42  Sc.M  ,  '47 

I  ^^    Ph.D..  professor  ot  phvsiologi- 

V^^  ^^J    cal  psychology.  Institute  of 
Neurcjlogical  -Sciences,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  been  elected  president  of  the 
.American  Philosophical  Society  for  a  three- 
year  term.  Professor  Stellar,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Penn  since  1954, 
served  as  provost  of  the  university  frcjm 
1973  to  1978.  He  lives  in  Ardniore,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Chinitz  '51  A.M.  is  dean  of 
the  college  of  management  science  at  the 
University  of  Lowell  (Mass.),  which  recently 
gained  accreditation  through  the  American 
Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
Dean  Chinitz  received  notification  on  April 
20  while  attending  the  AACSB  annual 


meeting  in  New  Orleans.  The  college  first 
applied  fi)r  accreditation  in  1983. 

DeeWitt  G.  Evans  '64  A.M.  has  joined 
Morgan  Keegan  &  Company,  Inc.,  as  an 
investment  broker  in  its  F'.ast  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  office.  Prior  to  joining  Morgan  Kee- 
gan, Evans  was  a  registered  representative 
with  Progressive  Capital  Investment.  Mor- 
gan Keegan  is  one  of  the  Souths  largest 
NYSE  member  firms  with  seventeen  offices 
in  eight  stales. 

Ronald  A.  Sudol  '67  A.M.  is  the  author 
of  Texiples:  A  Rhetoric  for  Word  Processing, 
publisfied  by  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich. 
He  is  a  prcjfessor  of  rhetoric  and  director  of 
the  writing  programs  at  Oakland  University, 
Rochester,  Mich.  -According  lo  a  press  re- 
lea.se  from  the  publisher,  Texl/iles  is  a  guide 
that  helps  students  understand  how  to  write 
effectively  using  coinputer  technology.  The 
instruction  is  not  specific  to  any  hardware  or 
software. 

Grace  Farrell  Lee  '71  A.M.,  '73  Ph.D., 
prolessoi  and  chairiii,in  ot  the  English  de- 
partment at  Butler  I'niversilv,  is  the  author 
of  From  Exile  to  Redemption:  The  Fiction  of  Is- 
line  liasheris  Singer  (Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity Press).  Richard  Burgin,  author  oi Con- 
versations with  Isaac  Singer,  finds  Farrell  Lee's 
study  "an  extremely  insighllul  book.  It's  well 
written  and  consistenlly  inleresting  and  its 
suljject  is  ot  paramount  importance  lo  world 
literature." 

Novelisi  and  Fmmy  Award-winning 
piKi  Sherley  Anne  Williams  '72  A.M.  re- 
ceived the  Disliiiguished  Alumna  Award  for 
1987  from  California  State  University,  Fres- 
no, at  the  commencement  ceremonies  on 
May  23.  Williams,  a  professor  of  literature  at 
the  University  of  California,  San  Diego,  is 
the  author  of  Dessa  Rose.  .She  is  on  a  nation- 
wide tour  in  ccmnection  with  the  novel.  Her 
first  book  of  poetry.  The  Peacock  Poems,  was 
nominatecf  tor  a  National  Book  Award.  She 
won  an  F^mmy  Award  for  a  television  per- 
formance of  her  poetry.  .She  also  is  the  au- 
thor ot  (inie  Hirth  lo  Brightness,  a  study  ot  the 
hero  in  modern  .A fro- American  literature, 
and  Some  One  Sweet  Angel  Chile,  a  poetry  vol- 
ume that  served  in  pari  as  a  source  for  her 
historical  drama.  Letters  from  a  New  England 
Negro.  First  produced  in  1982,  Letters  has 
become  a  popular  Black  History  Month 
presentation  in  regional  theatres  around  the 
country.  .A  former  Senior  Fulbright  Lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Ghana,  Williams  also  has 
been  a  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  Cornell. 

Joseph  E,  Fischgrund  '75  A.M.,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lexington  .School  for  the  Deaf  in 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  headmaster 
of  the  Pennsylvania  .School  for  the  Deaf  in 
Philadelphia.  He  assumed  his  new  position 
on  July  1.  Fischgrund  has  taught  linguistics 
at  several  colleges,  including  Brown,  and  is 
the  author  of  numerous  articles  on  linguis- 
tics and  deaf  education.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for 
the  Deaf,  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren, and  ihe  Linguistic  Society  of  America. 
Fischgrund  is  working  on  his  Ph.D.  in  lin- 
guistics at  Brown.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 


Gail  Fowler  Mohanty  77  A.M.  (see 
■75). 

Udayan  Mohanty  IH  Sc.M.,  '80  Ph.D. 
(see  Gail  Mohanty  Fowler  '75). 

Paul  E.  Donofrio  '81  A.M.  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  corporate  estimat- 
ing at  Eaton  C^orporation,  advanced  instru- 
ment laboratories  division.  He  has  been  with 
Eaton  since  1984  and  was  formerly  a  finan- 
cial analyst.  On  March  27  he  married  Chris- 
tine Rubasch,  who  has  an  M.B.A.  from  C.W. 
Post  and  is  a  financial  analyst  at  Eaton.  They 
live  in  Nesconset,  N.Y. 

Peter  J.  Haas  '81  Ph.D.  has  been  ap- 
pointed associate  professor  of  religious 
studies  at  Vanderbilt  University,  effective  in 
September.  His  most  recent  book.  Morality 
and  the  Holocaust:  The  Radical  Challenge  of 
Nazi  Ethics,  will  be  published  by  Fortress 
Press  next  spring. 

Ann  Marie  Lopes  '84  A.M.,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  has  been  named  public  relations 
account  executive  at  Duffy  &  Shanley,  Inc., 
Providence.  .She  joined  the  agency  in  1985  as 
an  account  coordinator  and  has  worked  on 
several  of  the  agency's  medical,  financial, 
and  community  service  accounts.  Lopes  is 
the  author  of  several  plays  that  have  been 
performed  by  Rites  and  Reason,  Brown's 
Afro-American  theatre  group,  and  at 
Wellesley  College,  where  she  received  her 
undergraduate  degree. 

Dale  A.  Syphers  '85  Ph.D.  has  been 
awarded  a  $22,000  Cottrell  College  Science 
Grant  by  the  Research  Corporation,  a  non- 
profit foundation  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  technology  funded  by  the  Wil- 
liam and  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation.  Sy- 
phers, an  assistant  professor  of  physics  at 
Bowdoin  College  since  1986,  studies  the 
quantum  effects  of  electrical  conduction  in 
semiconductors,  the  materials  that  have 
become  the  building  blocks  of  the  computer 
and  consumer  electronics  industries.  His 
research  is  designed  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Quantum-Hall  Effect  theory, 
which  measures  the  voltage  and  resistance  of 
electron  conduction  through  a  material  in  a 
magnetic  field  at  absolute  zero  temperatures. 
The  findings  have  applications  in  aviation, 
medicine,  and  precision  electronics. 

Ann  M.  Thomas  '85  Sc.M.  (see  '77). 

Sonya  Michel  '86  Ph.D.  is  an  editor  of 
Behind  the  Lines:  Gender  and  the  Two  World 
Wars,  published  in  May  by  Yale  University 
Press.  According  to  a  press  release,  the  book 
demonstrates  the  redefinition  of  gender  that 
occurred  behind  the  lines  in  World  War  1 
and  II.  using  a  broad  range  of  comparative 
material,  including  government  policy  re- 
leases, public  media,  poetry,  fiction,  and 
personal  letters. 
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Karen  Shanahan  Dufour 
'84  MD.  (see  Thomas  J. 
Dufour  '8 1 ). 


Ralph  Waldo  Cram  '15,  Melrose, 
Mass.;  March  5.  Until  his  retirement  twen- 
ty-five years  ago,  he  had  been  a  deputy 
sheriff  for  many  years  in  Middlesex  County. 
He  was  an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  I 
and  for  several  years  in  the  1920s  was  an 
overseer  on  Los  Indios  Farm,  owned  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company  in  Tela,  Honduras. 
He  was  a  pitcher  on  the  Brown  baseball  team 
and  later  played  professionally  with  the 
Boston  Braves  and  the  Richmond  Interna- 
tionals. Immediate  survivors  are  not  known. 

Marian  Sampson  Potter  '22.  Hingham. 
Mass.;  March  20.  She  was  reunion  chairman 
and  social  secretary  for  her  class  from  1922 
until  1962.  For  four  years  after  her  gradua- 
tion she  worked  in  the  John  Hay  Library. 
She  is  survived  by  her  daughter.  Jane  P. 
Keirnan.  650  Main  St.,  Hingham  02043. 

T.  Barton  Akeley  '23,  Anaheim,  Calif.; 
Dec.  24,  1986.  A  political  science  teacher  for 
twelve  years  at  Olivet  College  in  Michigan, 
he  was  the  focus  of  national  attention  when, 
in  1948,  he  and  other  faculty  members  were 
fired  by  Olivet  president  Aubrey  L.  Ashby, 
Akeley,  an  outspoken  critic  of  fraternities 
and  sports,  had  also,  according  to  an  article 
in  Time,  annoyed  Olivet's  board  of  trustees 
with  his  criticisms  and  was  regarded  as  an 
eccentric  by  the  citizens  of  Olivet,  a  rural 
and  conservative  community.  Akeley  was 
liked  by  his  students,  who  protested  his  dis- 
missal. Board  president  Frank  W.  Blair 
claimed,  according  to  Time,  that  the  dismiss- 
als would  help  the  debt-ridden  college's 
endowment.  Time  quoted  him  as  saying  that 
"potential  donors  have  been  discouraged 
[from  giving)  by  the  views  of  some  of  the 
faculty."  But  the  real  issue  was  summed  up 
by  an  Olivet  banker  who  said,  "I  couldn't 
accuse  them  of  being  Communists  or  Reds 
but  they  were  pink.  .Seems  to  be  in  all  the 
colleges — even  permeates  the  church."  Ake- 
ley, who  had  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  and  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary  and  attended  Harvard,  began  his 
teaching  career  as  an  instructor  in  history  at 
the  American  University  at  Cairo  in  1923. 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Margaret,  340  West  LaVerne  St.,  Anaheim 
92805. 

Willis  Briggs  Gifford  '23,  Granby, 
Mass.,  a  retired  teacher  and  administrator; 
Jan.  31.  He  is  survived  by  his  son,  G.  Gor- 
don, 291  East  State  St..  Granby  01033. 

Joseph  De  Hart  Fisler  '25.  '31  A.M.. 
Staten  Island.  N.Y.;  April  25.  He  taught 


English  at  Tottenville  High  School  on  Staten 
Island  for  twenty-eight  years,  retiring  in 
1968  to  Fort  Myers,  Fla.  He  returned  to 
Tottenville  in  1985.  During  his  tenure  at  the 
school,  he  served  for  many  years  as  admin- 
istrative assistant,  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
assistant  principal.  He  founded  Tottenville's 
tennis  team  in  the  mid-1950s  and  served  as 
coach  into  the  1960s.  Mr.  Fisler  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Staten  Island  Tennis  League  and 
served  several  terms  as  president.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Among  his  survivors  are  his  wife. 
Elma,  86  Hopping  Ave..  Staten  Island 
10307;  and  a  son.  Joseph  '63. 

Ross  Andrew  '26.  Hyannis,  Mass..  re- 
tired technical  director  of  Mohasco  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Aug.  8. 
Trained  as  a  chemist,  he  also  worked  for 
Hercules  Powder  Company.  Mathieson 
Alkali  Company,  and  the  Woonsocket  (R.I.) 
Rayon  Company,  where  he  was  chief  chem- 
ist and  later  production  manager.  Survivors 
include  a  son,  Ross,  Jr.,  437  Country  Club 
Dr.,  Middletown,  Conn.  06457. 

Harry  Pearse  '26  Sc.M.,  Chepachet, 
R.I.,  the  supervisor  of  clinical  laboratories 
for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  for  forty-two 
years  before  retiring  in  1968;  May  4.  He  was 
a  1924  graduate  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Health  in  Great  Britain  and 
a  former  member  of  the  American  Bacter- 
iological Society.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Florence,  Douglas  Hook  Rd.,  Chepachet 
02814,  and  a  son. 

R.  Franklin  Weller  '26,  Cranston,  R.I.; 
manager  of  the  Greater  Providence  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Retail  Trade  Board  for 
more  than  twentv  years  until  retiring  in 
1965;  April  6.  Mr.  Weller  was  named  by 
former  C.ov.  John  O.  Pastore  to  the  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Commission  Against 
Discrimination  when  it  was  formed  in  1949, 
and  he  served  in  that  post  until  1968.  He 
was  also  executive  secretary  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Seminar  on  Human  Relations,  and 
was  Rhode  Island  and  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts regional  director  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  Survi- 
vors include  a  daughter.  Nancy  C.  Brown, 
Union,  Maine  04862. 

Thomas  Joseph  Paolino  '28,  Cranston, 
R.I.,  an  associate  justice  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Supreme  Court  for  twenty-one  years;  April 
18.  Judge  Paolino,  who  retired  in  1977,  was 
the  leader  of  Rhode  Island  Republicans 
before  he  was  named  to  the  state's  highest 
court  in  1956.  He  received  his  law  degree 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1931  and, 
almost  as  soon  as  he  began  his  law  practice, 
became  involved  in  Republican  politics  on 
heavily  Democratic  Federal  Hill  in  Provi- 
dence. He  ran  unsuccessfullv  for  the  state 
Senate  in  1933  and  the  following  year  lost 
his  bid  for  secretary  of  state.  In  1939,  he 
joined  the  GOP  State  Central  Committee 
and  the  next  vear  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  which  nominated 
Wendell  Willkie  for  president.  After  losing 
elections  in  the  1940s  for  secretary  of  state        59 
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and  congressman  from  the  Second  District, 
lie  resigned  his  town  and  state  party  posts, 
saying  he  was  getting  out  of  politics.  But 
three  years  later,  in  1952,  he  accepted  the 
position  of  RepubUcan  national  committee- 
man from  Rhode  Island  and  was  an  assistant 
floor  manager  and  strategist  for  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

On  the  Supreme  Oourl,  |udge  Paolino's 
specially  was  ^oning  law.  He  published  two 
volumes,  the  first  in  I9(j()  ancl  the  second  in 
1977,  detailing  the  history  of  Rhode  Island 
Supreme  Court  zoning  decisions  since  the 
first  land-use  ca.se  was  considered  in  1926. 
He  was  often  chosen  to  write  the  court's 
majority  opinion.  Decisions  that  drew  special 
attention  included  several  opinions  freeing 
convicted  defendants  because  of  police  mis- 
conduct and  an  aflirination  of  the  legisla- 
ture's strong  sani  lions,  including  jail  terms, 
for  public  school  teachers  who  strike  in 
defiance  of  court  older. 

Judge  Paolino  served  for  many  years  as 
the  chairman  of  ihe  iniMees  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams C:ollege  in  Bristol.  He  was  awarded  an 
honorarv  doctorate  bv  Salve  Regina  College, 
N<'wporl,  in  197(1.  .Survivors  include  a  son, 
Thomas  '63,  two  daughters,  and  his  wife, 
Florence,  35  Orchard  Dr.,  Cranston  02920. 

Everett  Stanley  Worth  '28,  Palm  Beach. 
Kla.;  .April  30.  He  reined  iii  1967  as  chief 
cbeniisl  for  ihe  I'aleison  I'airhmenl  P.iper 
Comp.niv  in  Bristol,  Pa.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Nahda,  4501  .South  Ocean  Rd..  Palm 
Beaih  334H(). 

I)r   Samuel  Willard  Bridgham   29, 
Bristol.  R.I.,  retired  orthopedic  surgeon  for 
the  Veterans  .AdminiMialion  Medical  Cienter 
in  Providence:  .April  23.  He  received  his 
medical  degree  in  1931  Ironi  the  Columbia 
College  of  Phvsiciaiis  and  Surgeons  and  was 
in  private  prailice  in  New  Nork  C:ity  until 
World  War  II.  when  he  served  as  a  medical 
ollicer  and  surgeon  in  the  .Armv,  receiving  a 
Bron/e  Star.  .After  the  war,  he  returned  to 
Rhode  Island  and  served  as  orthopedic  sur- 
geon for  the  \'.\  until  his  reiirenieni  in 
1975.  He  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  .Armv 
Reserve  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
in  1965.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendaiils.  the  Preservation 
Society  of  Newport  C^ounty,  and  the  .Audu- 
bon Society,  to  which  he  donated  the  Bridg- 
ham Butterfly  Collection.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife.  Helen,  285  North  Farm  Dr.,  Bristol 
02809,  and  a  son. 

Paul  Leo  Dujardin  '29,  Delrav  Beach, 
Fla.;  Aug.  31,  1985.  He  is  survived  bv  his 
wife,  Edith,  1717  Homewood  Blvd..  Apt. 
317,  Delray  Beach  33445. 

Elizabeth  Knight  Fletcher  '29,  Saun- 
derstown,  R.I.;  April  13.  She  was  the  direc- 
tor of  social  service  at  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases,  now  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Center,  for  twenty  years  be- 
fore retiring  in  1970.  In  1964,  she  organized 
and  directed  the  Community  Homemakers 
Service  of  Washington  County,  now  a  divi- 
sion of  Home  Health  Services  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. She  earned  her  master's  of  social  work 


from  Smith  (College  in  1933.  An  avid  weav- 
er, she  was  an  active  member  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Weavers  Guild.  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  also 
a  member  of  the  .American  .Association  of 
Social  Workers  and  the  corporation  of  South 
County  Hospital,  and  was  active  in  the  hos- 
pital auxiliarv.  She  is  survived  bv  her  broth- 
er-in-law, John  r.  Fletcher,  Holland  Dr., 
Wakefield,  R.I.  02879. 

Robert  Griffith  Shanklin  29,  Pensaco- 
la,  Fla.;  .April  2.  He  retired  as  general  man- 
ager ol  the  Petroleum  Promotion  Division  of 
Mobil  Oil  C^orporation  in  1966  and  moved  to 
Florida  in  1982.  He  was  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  the  Navv  during  World  War  II 
and  served  in  the  .South  Pacific.  Survivors 
include  his  d,iughler.  Anne  Shanklin 
Campbell  '59,  ,ui(l  his  wile.  Phyllis  (Fletch- 
er) 29,  lOlOO  IlilKiew  Rd.,  Apt  526,  I'eiisa- 
cola  32514. 

George  Anthony  Kay  '30.  West  War- 
wick. R.I.;  .April  7.  He  is  survived  by  a  .son,  a 
daughter,  and  his  wife,  .Agnes,  7  Tollgate 
Village,  West  V\'arwick  02886. 

George  Frederick  Daum  '31,  Wilson- 
ville,  Oreg.;  )une  16.  1986.  He  was  a  division 
manager  wiili  the  Phiico  Corporation.  He  is 
survived  bv  his  wife.  Margaret,  7226  Arbor 
Lake  Dr.,  Wilsonville  97070. 

Edward  Joseph  O'Malley  '3 1 .  Bav- 

slioie,  N.N'.;  Julv  .">.  198().  He  worked  in  sales 
for  ihe  I'nivac  Division  ol  the  Sperrv-Rand 
Corporation  in  New  York  Citv.  Survivors 
iiuliide  his  wile,  |anet,  30  Bradish  l.n..  Bav- 
shoie  1  I70(i;  two  .sons.  Dennis  (il  and 
Charles  '(>0;  a  daughter-in-law,  Julia  (Bait- 
zell)  '61;  and  a  grandson,  Mark  '84. 

Walter  Adams  Wentworth  "31,  St. 
Simons  Island,  (..i.;  March  29.  He  attended 
the  L'.S.  Naval  .Academv  and  iheii  irans- 
feried  to  Brown.  He  served  in  the  Navy 
(luring  World  War  II  and  then  attended 
Babsoii  Insliliile  and  Harvard  Business 
School.  Mr.  Wenlworih  was  national  sales 
manager  of  .Allied  Carlxin  and  Ribbon 
Manufacturing  Companv,  New  York,  until 
retiring  to  St.  Simons  in  1973.  Survivors 
include  a  son,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife, 
Carolyn,  159  St.  Clair  Dr.,  St.  Simons  31522. 

Ivor  Debenham  Spencer  '32,  '33  A.M., 
'41  Ph.D.,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.;  April  9.  He 
was  emeritus  professor  of  history  at  Kala- 
mazoo College  and  had  recently  published 
the  first  English  translation  of  Moreau  de 
Saint-Mery's  description  of  French  Santo 
Domingo  on  the  eve  of  the  1791  revolution, 
.4  Civilisation  ThnI  Perished:  The  Last  Years  of 
While  Colonial  Rule  m  Haiti.  He  served  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II.  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa. He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Peg,  307 
Shaddock  St.,  Tarpwn  Springs  33589. 

Fred  Leonard  Hansen  '33,  East  Green- 
wich, R.I.;  April  21.  .A  certified  industrial 
developer,  he  was  employed  for  twenty  years 
at  Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing  until 
leaving  in  1958  to  work  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Economic  Development.  He 


became  chief  of  its  business  and  industry 
division  and  was  the  international  trade  di- 
rector for  six  years  before  his  retirement  in 
1980.  Mr.  Hansen  was  Rhode  Island  Direc- 
tor for  the  National  Industrial  Development 
Association  and  was  on  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  NASDA  International  Trade 
Division.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  New  England  Industrial 
Resource  Development  Program,  chairman 
of  the  industrial  developmeiu  (ommittee  for 
the  New  England  Council,  the  Rhode  Island 
representative  to  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  of  the  International  Trade 
Committee,  and  in  1978,  was  awarded  the 
Presidential  "E  "  certificate  for  his  export 
promotion  program.  In  1982,  he  was  named 
director  ol  development  for  the  Newport 
Council  tor  International  Visitors.  Among 
his  survivors  arc  two  sons,  including  Fred. 
Jr.,  35  Kent  Dr.,  East  Greenwich  02818. 

Richard  Atwood  Musson  '34.  Sedro 
Woolle\,  W.isli.,  April  20.  Prior  to  his  re- 
iirenieni, he  was  employed  bv  Ihe  Iravelers 
Insurance  Company  in  Seaiile.  He  served  in 
the  Armv  during  World  War  II  and  was 
discharged  in  1946  as  a  captain  of  artillery. 
Delta  Phi.  .Survivors  iiulude  a  brother, 
Edward,  Cireat  Pond  Lodge,  .Aurora,  Maine 
04408;  and  a  cousin,  Robert  E.Johnson  '32, 
of  Brooklin,  Maine. 

Walter  John  Danko  '35,  Wooiisockel, 
R.I.,  ownei  of  Daiiko's  Bakery  lor  forty 
years  until  retiring  in  1978;  April  4.  He  was 
an  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II  and  is 
survived  by  a  niece  and  a  nephew,  John  S. 
Danko,  56  Oakcrest  Dr.,  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.  ()27(iO. 

Charles  Milton  Lamb,  Jr.  '37,  Broad 
Brook,  Conn.;  Oc  I.  2().  I98().  He  was  general 
manager  ol  the  Kellogg  and  Coiilainer  Divi- 
sion of  U.S.  Envelope  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
He  had  also  been  employed  as  a  consultant 
to  the  Grole  and  Wiegel  Company  of 
Bloomfield,  Conn.,  and  was  ihe  former  ex- 
ecutive director  of  housing  for  ihe  East 
Windsor  (Conn.)  Housing  .Authority  at  Park 
Hill.  Mr.  Lamb  was  a  former  police  commis- 
sioner and  a  lieulenant  j.g.  in  the  Navy  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Survivors  include  three 
sons,  a  daughter,  and  his  wife,  Martina,  166 
Depot  St.,  Broad  Brook  06016. 

Thomas  Logan,  Jr.  '37,  Wrentham, 
Mass.;  April  9.  He  retired  in  1984  from 
Worcester  County  National  Bank  and 
Shawmul  Bank  of  Boston.  Worcester.  He  is 
survived  bv  his  wife,  Elizabeth.  69  Harvard 
Ln.,  Wrentham  02093;  and  a  brother,  Al- 
exander '42. 

Albert  Cosmo  Votolato  '37.  Johnston, 
R.I.;  .April  17.  He  was  a  truck  driver  with 
Day-O-Lile  Manufacturing  Company  in 
Warwick  and  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Rose, 
32  Greenville  Ave.,  Johnston  02919. 

Mary  Fitzpatrick  Mayo  '38.  Falls 
Church.  Va.;  .April  23.  ,A  cum  laude  gradu- 
ate of  Pembroke,  she  was  a  former  city  em- 
ployee. Survivors  include  a  son,  Richard  '68; 


two  sisters.  Louise  Fitzpatrick  Cafferty  '4 1 
and  Ann  Fitzpatrick  Capuano  '42;  and  her 
husband.  Louis,  10701  Main  St.,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030. 

Arthur  Hallam  Crosbie  '39,  Scituate, 
Mass.,  a  partner  in  the  insurance  brokerage 
firm  of  Crosbie-MacDonald  in  Boston,  April 

I.  He  is  survived  bv  his  wife,  Barbara,  255 
Clapp  Rd..  Scituate  020(i(i. 

David  Paine  Housh  '40.  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Oct.  25,  1986.  He  was  the  former 
advertising  manager  for  Ethicon  Suture 
Laboratory,  a  subsidiary  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  and  had  been  a  vice  president  of 
McGregor  Instrument  Company  of  Need- 
ham,  Mass.  He  also  had  been  a  sales  manag- 
er for  American  Cyanamid  in  Danbury, 
Conn.  Mr.  Housh  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  M,  having  served  in  the  Navy  Air 
Corps,  and  was  discharged  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander.  Survivors  include 
two  daughters,  three  sons,  and  his  wife, 
Edith,  301  Mill  St.,  Cambridge  21613. 

Willis  Blaisdell  Buck  '41,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  a  chemist  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
power  transformer  department  at  General 
Electric  Company  from  1946  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1980;  April  5.  He  was  a  past 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Berkshire 
County  Brown  Club  and  a  member  ol  the 
GE  Pensioners'  and  Quarter  Century  Clubs. 
After  World  War  11.  he  did  graduate  work 
at  Harvaid  and  in  1948  liostcd  a  long-run- 
ning radio  show  on  WBEC  that  discussed 
developments  in  chemistry.  He  also  organ- 
ized a  science  club  in  1949  at  the  Berkshire 
Museum  to  encourage  high  school  students 
to  study  natural  science.  Survivors  include 
three  sons  and  his  wile,  Annette  Lord  Buck 
'41,  43  Donna  Ave.,  Pittslicld  01201. 

Martin  Stuart  McDonough  '41,  North 
Tarryiown,  N.V.,  the  manager  of  marketing 
policy  in  the  Eastern  Construction  Products 
Division  of  United  Stales  Gypsum  C^ompany 
in  Tarrytown;  Dec.  12.  He  conmianded  a  PT 
boat  in  the  South  Pacihc  during  World  War 

II.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  is  survived  bv  his 
wife,  Helen,  21  Fremont  Rd.,  North   1  arry- 
town  10591. 

Nancy  Dunlap  Ruggles  '43,  New 
Haven,  (;onn.;  April  I  1.  She  received  her 
Ph.D.  in  economics  Irom  Radcliffc  in  1948, 
and  from  1950  until  1953  was  a  consultant 
on  national  accounts  for  the  Ecimomic  C^o- 
operation  Administration  and  the  Mutual 
Secinity  Agency.  She  served  as  treasurer  of 
the  Econometric  Society  from  1955  to  1970. 
From  1957  to  1959,  Mrs.  Ruggles  was  eco- 
nomic affairs  officer  at  the  LI.N.  During  the 
Kennedv  Administiation,  she  was  consultant 
to  the  State  Department  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progre.ss.  From  1962  until  her  death,  she 
was  the  executive  secrelarv  lor  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Research  in  Income 
and  Wealth.  She  was  assistant  director  in 
charge  ol  statistical  svstems  and  standards  in 
the  U.N.  Statistical  Office  from  1975  to 
1980.  Since  1980,  she  had  been  a  .senior  re- 
search economist  at  the  Inslitution  for  Social 


and  Policy  Studies  at  Vale.  Mrs.  Ruggles 
published  widely  in  the  field  of  national  ac- 
counting and  economic  policy.  Survivors 
include  three  children  and  her  husband, 
Richard,  100  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven 
06511. 

David  Edward  Sieswerda  '43,  Phoenix. 
Ariz.;  Nov.  26,  1986.  He  was  the  retired 
technical  director  of  Maricopa  County 
Communitv  College  in  Phoenix.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Betty,  4819  North  43  St.. 
Phoenix  85018. 

Hope  Willis  Huntington  '45,  Westport. 
Conn.;  Feb.  21.  She  combined  homemaking 
with  a  career  in  library  science,  working  in 
the  technical  library  at  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratorv  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  in  a  school  library  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  before  taking  up  residency  in 
Westport.  In  addition  to  membership  in 
alumnae  clubs  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts, 
she  was  a  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  and  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  She  was 
also  involved  in  many  church  activities.  In 
addition  to  her  husband,  Allen  '43.  93 
Roseville  Rd.,  Westport  06880,  she  is  sur- 
vived bv  a  son. 

Nancy  Schug  Lyon  '45,  Montoursville, 
Pa.;  April  I,  suddenlv.  of  heart  failuie.  Sur- 
vivors include  five  children  and  her  hus- 
band, Layton,  2859  Orchard  Ave.,  Mon- 
toursville 17754. 

Mary  Eldridge  Hoffman  '46,  Mineola. 
N.V.;  )an.  31.  She  is  survived  by  four 
daughters,  including  Nancy  Collearv,  407 
Ellison  Ave.,  Westbury,  N.Y.  1 1590. 

Jane  Reynolds  Westcott  '47,  Hanover, 
Nil.;  April  25.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Lhiiversity  of  South 
Dakota  ('74  Ed.D.),  she  was  an  associate 
professor  of  reading  at  Keene  State  College 
in  New  Hampshire.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband.  Harry  '50,  Pinewood  Cir..  Wal- 
pole,  NIL  03(i08. 

Harry  Hubbard  Banks  '50.  Providence, 
an  aicountanl  at  Brown  before  retiring  in 
1977;  April  24.  A  1932  graduate  of  Mount 
Hermon  School  and  class  agent  until  his 
death,  he  was  also  active  in  the  alumni  af- 
fairs of  Brown.  Mr.  Banks  was  an  accountant 
at  Brown  for  eighteen  years,  first  in  the 
contioller's  office  and  later  in  the  Office  of 
Research  Administration.  Previously  he  held 
similar  positions  with  Smith  C'ollege  and 
Noire  Dame.  He  was  an  Armv  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters  and  his  wife,  Corinne.  76  Wood- 
binv  St..  Providence  02906. 

Robert  Lawrence  Rinfret  '50,  Mans- 
field, Mass.;  Feb.  1 1.  He  was  an  electrical 
lepresentative  for  the  Spring  City  Electric 
Company.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  He  is  survived  by  two  broth- 
ers and  a  friend.  Elizabeth  Doiron,  with 
whom  he  lived  at  4  Morini  St.,  Mansfield 
02048. 


Dr.  Richard  Jay  Smith  '5 1 ,  Weston, 
Mass.,  specialist  in  hand  surgery;  March  30. 
He  was  chief  of  the  hand  surgical  unit  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  pro- 
fessor of  orthopedic  surgery  at  Harvard 
Medical  School.  He  received  his  M.D.  from 
the  New  York  Medical  College  in  1955  and 
from  1957  to  I960  served  as  a  resident  in 
orthopedic  surgery  at  the  Hospital  for  Joint 
Diseases  in  East  Harlem.  During  his  resi- 
dency, he  became  interested  in  surgery  of 
the  hand,  and  after  two  years  with  the  U.S. 
Public  Heahh  Service,  he  returned  to  the 
hospital.  In  1968,  he  became  chief  of  the 
hospital's  hand  service  and,  in  1972.  as- 
sumed the  positions  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr. 
Smith  was  considered  one  of  the  world's 
leading  hand  surgeons  and  a  scholar  of  the 
anatomy  and  diseases  of  the  hand.  He  wrote 
more  than  100  articles  and  chapters  in  jour- 
nals and  books  in  the  area  of  his  specialty 
and  lectured  frequently.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Brown's  Medical  Association.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  American  Society 
for  Surgery  of  the  Hand  in  1982  and  1983. 
Survivors  include  a  son,  two  daughters,  and 
his  wife,  Jane,  9  Blake  Rd.,  Weston  02193. 
Contributions  can  be  made  to  the  Dr.  Rich- 
ard J.  Smith  '51  Memorial  Fund,  Box  1877. 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I.  02912. 

George  Kenneth  Dunham  '55,  Mid- 
lothian!. \'a.;  Feb.  5.  suddenly,  of  a  heart 
attack.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  vice 
president  of  the  tax  department  at  CSX 
Corporation,  Richmond.  Commissioned  as 
an  ensign  in  the  Navy  in  1955,  he  completed 
his  tour  of  duty  in  1957  and  entered 
Georgetown  University  Law  School,  from 
which  he  received  his  law  degree  in  1961. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Virginia  Bars.  He  is  survived  by 
five  children  and  his  wife.  Carol  (Corey) 
Dunham  "53,  2800  Qucenswood  Rd.,  Mid- 
lothiam  23113. 

George  Lloyd  Hanna,  Jr.  '55,  North 
Conway,  N.H.;  Feb.  21.  He  was  the  owner  of 
Rowe  .Automatic  Sales,  of  Paw  tucket,  R.I., 
for  many  years.  A  lornier  resident  of  Paw- 
tucket,  he  lived  in  North  Conway  and  Sara- 
sota. Fla.  Survivors  include  a  son,  two 
daughters,  and  his  wife.  Barbara,  1 125  Pep- 
pertree  Dr.,  North  Conway  03860. 

Bruce  Warren  Schoenrock  "55,  West- 
port.  Conn.;  date  ol  death  unknown.  He  was 
the  former  president  and  director  of 
Greenshields  &■  Company.  Inc.,  New  \ork. 
Survivors  include  his  son.  David,  412  East 
75th  St.,  Apt.  4B.  New  York.  NY.  10021. 

Ambrose  Edward  Gumaskas  '56.  1  uc- 
son,  Ariz.;  date  of  death  unknown.  He  was  a 
contracts  manager  with  Hughes  .\iicrall 
C^ompanv  in  Tucson.  He  is  survived  bv  his 
wile.  Mary,  9665  East  Wasatch  PI.,  Tucson 
85749. 

Lesle  Blackman  '57.  No  information  is 
a\ailable. 
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Thomas  Edward  Mead  '58  Sc.M.,  Wil- 
ton, Conn.;  Oct.  25.  He  was  senior  research 
scientist,  analytical  research  and  develop- 
ment in  mass  spectrometry,  at  American 
Cyanamid  Company  in  Stamford,  Conn. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Kalliope,  39 
Marvin  Ridge,  Wilton  06897. 

William  George  Oellrich  '63,  Oak 
Ridge,  N.J.;  Feb.  17.  He  received  his  M.B.A. 
from  Columbia  and  was  president  of  Mee- 
han  Tooker,  a  printing  firm  located  in  East 
Rutherford,  N.J.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
baseball  and  basketball  teams  at  Brown  and 
in  1963  won  the  William  Dewart  trophy  for 
"significant  contributions  to  Brown  basket- 
ball." Lambda  Chi  Alpha.  Survivors  include 
a  son,  a  daughter,  and  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Oellrich,  7  Dorchester  Dr., 
Vincenttown,  N.J.  08088. 

Joseph  T.  Massimo  '64  Ph.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Brown,  Providence;  May 
20.  He  graduated  from  Hofstra  in  1958  and 
then  began  his  association  with  Brown, 
where  his  research  interest  was  high  energy 
physics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Physical  Society  and  the  American  .Associa- 
tion of  Physics  Teachers.  Survivors  include 
two  sons  and  his  wife,  Florence.  37  Elmway, 
Providence  02906. 

Jay  Robert  Baer  '66,  Narbcrlh,  Pa.; 
April  25,  of  cancer.  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
law  tirm  ot  Wolf,  Block,  Schorr  &  Solis- 
Cohen,  where  he  had  worked  since  1970. 
Mr.  Baer  received  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1969.  While  at 
Penn,  he  was  research  and  development 
editor  for  the  University  of  I'etuisytvania  Law 
Review.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  .Soci- 
ety Hill  Synagogue  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  from  1979  to  1987. 
During  the  1970s,  he  was  a  business  partner 
of  Philadelphia  developer  Willard  (i.  Rouse 
111.  He  was  a  shareholder  of  .Athenaeum  of 
Philadelphia,  a  private  b<x)k-lendiiig  institu- 
tion. He  is  survived  bv  his  wife.  Carol  Ferst 
Baer  69,  430  Rightcrs  Mill  Rd.,  Narberth 
19072,  and  a  son. 

Daniel  Stickley  Spengler,  Jr.  '67,  .Santa 
Clara,  Calif.;  April  1 1,  of  a  heart  attack  after 
a  day  of  scuba  diving.  For  the  last  hfteen 
years,  he  was  a  practicing  attorney  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  and  very  active  in  scuba  diving 
circles  in  the  northern  California  area.  He  is 
survived  by  a  son,  his  former  wife,  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Spengler,  P.O.  Box  14, 
Hampton  Bay,  N.Y.  11946. 

John  Rocco  Michael  Andreozzi  '69, 
San  Francisco,  former  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Rhode  Island  College;  April 
1.  He  was  vice  president  of  The  Twigs,  Inc., 
a  fabrics  and  wallpapering  business  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Andreozzi  executed  the 
mural,  "The  Monuments  of  Paris, "  at  the 
New  York  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  He  served 
in  Army  communications  in  Vietnam  from 
1970  to  1972.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rocco  Andreozzi.  226  Gray 
St.,  Providence  02909. 
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Edward  Charles  Caha  '70,  Creenville, 
Texas;  Dec.  29.  After  receiving  an  M.B.A. 
from  Penn's  Wharton  School  and  his  law 
degree  from  Notre  Dame  in  1978,  he  was 
employed  by  Miles  Laboratory  in  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  before  moving  to  Texas,  where  he  was 
the  owner  of  a  sporting  goods  store.  Survi- 
vors include  his  wife,  June,  6513  Wood- 
chuck  Dr.,  Greenville  75401. 

Maureen  S.  Taylor  '74  A.M.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  a  foreign  service  officer  with  the 
U.S.  Information  Agencv;  April  4.  A 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellow,  she  was  a  visiting 
instructor  in  American  Studies  at  Kirkland 
College  in  1975.  She  is  survived  by  her  fa- 
ther, Maurice  E.  Taylor,  5363  Fhn  Dr., 
Lewiston,  N.Y.  14092. 

Teddy  Rose  Wilster  '75,  San  Diego, 
Calif;  June  10   She  received  an  M.B.A.  in 
hnance  from  Stanlord  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  in  1977.  She  worked  as  a 
securities  analyst  tor  Bankers  Trust  in  New 
York  City,  a  senior  credit  analyst  for  Crock- 
er National  Bank  in  San  Fraiuisco.  and  a 
securities  analvsl  with  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank 
in  .Sacranieiiio.  She  is  survived  by  her  moth- 
er. Fllvn  Rose  Pcltway.  4734  |ewcll  St.,  San 
Diego  92109. 

Marcelino  Jose  Castro  '82,  Providence; 
April  I,  at  (he  Uiiiversiiv  of  Nebraska  Med- 
ical Center  alter  an  illness.  He  was  in  his 
second  year  ol  medical  studies  at  Brown. 
Survivors  include  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jose  M.  Castro,  62  Arnold  St.,  Providence 
02906 

Patricia  Alice  O'Neill  '83,  Canton, 
Mass.;  Sept.  27,  1986.  She  was  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  lor  the  Salvation  Army  in 
Boston.  Survivors  iiulude  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  O'Neill.  I  I  .Autumn  Cir., 
Canton  0202 1 . 

Eric  Adam  Brudner  '84,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Feb.  1.  He  was  a  pianist  and  piano 
teacher.  He  is  survived  bv  his  parenis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Brudner,  65-41  Booth 
St.,  Rcgo  Park,  N.Y.  11374. 

Gregory  "Gus"  Zitrides,  outstanding 
Dartmouth  lineman  from  1936  to  1938.  as- 
sistant to  Rip  Engle  al  Brown  for  four  years 
and  head  coach  at  Brown  for  the  1950  sea- 
son; Jan.  27. 

After  serving  four  years  with  the  Navy 
in  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  11. 
Zitrides  became  line  coach  for  Rip  Engle  al 
Brown  from  1946  to  1950  and  earned  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 
He  became  head  coach  for  the  1950  season. 
Two  of  his  players  were  -All-Pro  (Cleveland 
Browns)  lineman  Don  Colo  '50  and  Penn 
State  head  football  coach  Joe  Paterno  '50. 
Zitrides  left  coaching  in  1951  for  a  career  in 
U.S.  government  service,  from  which  he 
retired  in  1973.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Kaliope,  three  daughters,  and  a  son,  Thom- 
as, 1 1 16  Meadowbrook  Circle  West,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.  18103. 


ALUMNI 

ACTIVITIES 


Associated  Alumni 
choose  Anne  Jones 
Mills  '60  president-elect 

Anne  Jones  Mills  '60,  Greenvv-ich,  Con- 
necticut, was  elected  president-elect  of 
the  Associated  Alumni  in  the  annual 
balloting  this  spring. 

Mills,  who  earned  a  master's  de- 
gree in  education  at  Stanford  Universi- 
ty, is  director  of  product  support  plan- 
ning for  IBM  Information  Systems 
Group  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  She  is 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  Finance  Cxjmmittee,  a  former 
member  of  the  Associated  Alumni 
Executive  Committee,  treasurer  of  the 
Westchester  County  Brown  Club,  and 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Pembroke 
Club. 

Mills's  other  activities  include  serv- 
ing as  trustee  oi  Ottawa  (Kansas)  Uni- 
versity, chairman  of  the  American 
Baptist  Foundation  for  the  Ministries, 
and  trustee  of  Churchill  Case  Reserves 
Fund  and  of  the  I  ax-Free  Trust  of 
Arizona. 

The  new  president  of  the  Associ- 
ated Alumni  is  William  J.  Brisk  '60, 
Boston,  who  will  serve  until  June  1989. 
He  was  named  president-elect  in  1985. 

Associated  Alumni 
offers  VISA  cards 

For  the  last  several  months,  alumni 
have  been  offered  the  opportunity  to 
apply  for  a  Visa  credit  card  that 
benefits  the  user  and  the  Associated 
Alumni  of  Brown. 

The  cards,  issued  by  Fleet  National 
Bank  in  Rhode  Island,  are  stamped 
with  the  Associated  Alumni  logo.  The 
credit-card  holder  benefits  because  the 
annual  percentage  rate  on  unpaid  bal- 
ances for  the  Visa  is  only  15.7  percent 
for  balances  of  more  than  $1,000  (16.7 
percent  for  balances  less  than  $1,000). 
And  the  Associated  Alumni  benefits 
because  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
charged  with  the  cards  is  returned  to 
the  Associated  Alumni  to  support  its 


educational  programs. 

"We  decided  to  jump  into  the 
affinity  group  credit  card  game  for  two 
important  reasons,"  says  Heidi  Janes 
'78,  director  of  alumni  relations.  "The 
use  of  the  Associated  Alumni  logo  on 
the  card  raises  the  visibility  of  the 
group  across  the  country.  And,  more 
important,  the  cards  will  generate 
money  that  will  fund  continuing  edu- 
cation programs  sponsored  by  the  As- 
sociated Alumni.  Brown  Club  activities, 
faculty  lecture  tours,  the  Student 
Alumni  Network,  the  Third  World 
Alumni  Network,  and  various  class  ac- 
tivities will  all  benefit  from  the  funds 
raised  by  the  use  of  these  cards." 

Janes  points  out  that  Brown  was 
not  the  first  university  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  kind  of  program.  "The 
Associated  Alumni  originally  began 
investigating  it  when  we  saw  how  suc- 
cessful the  program  was  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity." 

The  cards  were  advertised  by  one 
direct  mailing  and  two  ads  bound  into 
the  Brown  Alumni  Monthly.  And  the  re- 
sponse? "Although  it's  really  too  early 
to  tell,"  Janes  says,  "we  are  really 
pleased  so  far.  1  would  project  that  af- 
ter we  do  another  mailing,  10  percent 
of  the  alumni  will  have  signed  up." 

Jazz  Band  swings 
through  Southwest 

It  was  an  exciting  spring  lor  Brown 
musicians.  While  the  Orchestra  prac- 
ticed for  its  April  12th  (>arnegie  Hall 
debut,  the  Brown  jazz  Band  toured 
through  the  Southwest,  playing  con- 
certs in  Arizona  and  California. 

The  highlight  of  the  trip  was  two 
concerts  the  band  performed  at  a  jazz 
club.  At  My  Place,  in  Santa  Monica, 
California.  The  band,  directed  by  Matt 
McGarrell,  was  joined  by  jazz  singer 
Annie  Ross.   The  first  coiucrl  was  sold 
out  to  Brown  aiunnii.  Annie  Ross  reci- 
procated musically  by  coming  to  Brown 
for  Spring  Weekend  and  singing  again 
with  the  Jazz  Band. 

1  he  iowlight  of  the  trip  occurred 
when  the  band  was  set  to  play  a  concert 
in  Phoenix.  United  Airlines  helpfully 
shipped  all  the  band's  instnnnents  to 
Maui,  Hawaii.  According  to  C^liif  Koib 
'5.5,  associate  director  of  aluiinii  rela- 
tions, the  band  was  able  to  form  a  small 
combo  to  entertain  alumni  who  had 
expected  "a  big  band  sound.  People 
were  disappointed,  but  tried  to  make 
the  best  of  it."  United  Airlines  re- 
turned the  tanned,  rested  instruments 
in  time  lor  another  Arizona  concert  at 


Independent  Men  Alden  and  Paterno 


The  Independent  Man  Award  was  created  by  the  Brown  Club  in  New 
York  to  recognize  personal  accomplishments  and  traits  of  independence 
and  self-reliance.  This  year's  recipients  are  business  and  education  leader 
Vernon  R.  Alden  '45,  Fellow  Emeritus  of  the  Brown  Corporation,  and 
Penn  State  football  coach  Joseph  V.  Paterno  '50.  Pictured  at  the  awards 
banquet  at  the  Starlight  Roof  of  New  York's  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in  May 
are,  left  to  right:  Robert  P.  Sanchez  '58,  president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni;  Alden;  Lacy  B.  Herrmann  '50,  past  president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni;  Paterno;  and  Artemis  A.W.  Joukowsky  '55,  trustee  and  chairman 
of  the  Brown  University  Sports  Foundation. 


the  Mariposa  County  Fair.  The  Phoe- 
nix events  were  organized  by  Michael 
O'Neil  '73,  president  of  the  Phoenix 
Brown  Club,  and  Lewis  Shaw  '48. 

Other,  more  successful,  perform- 
ances included  a  noontime  concert  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  an  evening  concert  at  Corona  del 
Mar  High  School.  Those  events  were 
organized  by  William  McNeely  '72.  San 
Francisco  concerts,  organized  by  Peter 
Keating  '66  and  Rcid  Not  ris  '84,  in- 
cluded dates  at  the  Lhban  School  and  at 
Alameda  High  School,  where  Gretchen 
Wheelright  '56  is  pi  ini  ipai. 

New  awards  announced 
for  Brown  Club 
achievement 

Brown  Clubs;  Start  yom-  engines.  A 
new  awards  program  has  been  an- 
nounced to  recognize  outstanding 
achievement  in  Brown  Club  program- 
ming. 

According  to  Cliff  Kolb  '55,  associ- 
ate director  of  alumni  relations,  the 
awards  program  "grew  out  of  an 
awareness  that  all  our  alumni  recogni- 
tion awards  aie  given  to  individuals. 


Sometimes  groups  work  diligently  and 
well  together,  and  we  felt  that  effort 
should  be  recognized.  These  awards 
are  also  an  attempt  to  motivate  clubs  to 
expand  and  grow." 

To  earn  an  award,  which  will  be 
presented  at  the  Almiuii  Recognition 
Ceremony  in  September,  a  club  or  as- 
sociation should  have  made  progress  in 
at  least  two  of  the  following  areas:  add- 
ed a  new  program  to  reach  out  to  a  new 
constituency — older  or  younger  alumni, 
minority  alinnni,  career  groups — that 
results  in  increased  club  participation; 
significantly  increased  overall  club  par- 
ticipation; renewed  oi  initiated  a  new 
club;  developed  an  effective,  function- 
ing board,  steering  connnittee,  or  coor- 
dinating council;  increased  member- 
ship; developed  a  creative  fund  raiser 
for  the  Regional  Scholarship  Program; 
produced  an  innovative  newsletter;  or 
demonstrated  soiuid  financial  planning, 
including  good  budget  plans,  adequate 
pricing  of  events,  and  financial  inde- 
pendence. 

Clubs  wishing  to  participate  in  the 
award  program  will  be  required  to 
a|)pl\  in  the  early  summer,  and  will 
need  to  complete  a  program  report 
form  the  following  Match. 
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ON  STAGE 
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Farewell  to  a  friend 

A  faculty  friend  told  us  about  the  flowers 
and  notes.  Then  we  spotted  the  column  by 
Bob  Chiappinelli  in  the  June  I  issue  of  the 
Providence  Journal.  An  excerpt  from  that 
column  follows. 


My  breath  taught  when  I 
saw  the  nine  bouquets  of 
flowers  stuffed  inside  the 
ripped  screen  door  at  the 
University  Delicatessen  on  Thayer 
Street  and  read  the  notes  saving: 
"Goodbye"  and  "We  loved  you.  Sam." 
I  had  stumbled  onto  a  tiny  shrine  to  a 
man  and  to  a  way  ot  lite. 

He  was  Samuel  Brockman,  and  an 
obituary  on  May  23  noted  that  he  was 
born  in  Russia,  operated  the  deli  for 
more  than  forty  vears,  and  was  survived 
by  his  second  wife  and  two  brothers.  It 
told  nothing  of  the  Irieiidships  he  built 
over  decades  of  asking.  "Mustard  or 
mayo?"  and  saying,  "Natiirallv, '  when 
someone  asked  for  a  special  kind  of 
bread  or  sandwich  meat. 

Sam's  deli  was  as  small  as  a  one-car 
garage.  Soda  cans  lined  the  window  and 
shelves,  and  sometimes  he  cleared  them 
aside  for  visitors  to  sit  ,nid  talk.  His 
most  expensive  sandwit  li  (ost  less  than 
SL.'iO.  but  he  almost  apologized  when 
he  quoted  the  prices.   '\ou  know,  if 
you're  a  little  short,  that's  okav, "  he 
would  say. 

"Best  sandwich  in  the  world  for  the 
least  price,"  said  Professor  of  History 
Gordon  Wood,  who  knew  Sam  for 
about  eighteen  years.  "Sam  is.  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  totally 
insignificant.  But  we  chatted  with  him, 
we  joked  with  him  for  all  these  years." 

Wood's  colleague.  Professor  Tom 
Gleason,  left  one  of  the  bouquets. 
Gleason  recalled  Sam's  "Why  not?"  re- 
sponse to  sandwich  requests.  Neither 
the  professor  nor  the  deli  operator 
knew  the  other's  last  name.  But  their 
conversations  sometimes  grew  deep 
and  personal. 

Gleason  asked  me  what  Sam's  last 
name  was.  I  told  him. 

"Brockman,"  he  repeated,  savoring 
this  last  vestige  of  his  friend.  "My 
goodness."  — Bob  Chiappinelli 


The  only  way 

(o  sell  a 

$55  niUUon  company 


Selling  the  company  is  easy. 

But  questions  crowd  in. 
Can  I  trust  my  advisors  to 
tell  me  if  not  selling  is  the 
right  dei'ision?  If  I  do  sell, 
how  do  I  invest  the  proceeds? 


MemUrr  HIK. 


Should  I  set  up  an  education 
fund  for  the  kids?  What  will 
/  do  next? 

The  point  is  clear:  trans- 
actions should  never  stand 
alone.  Your  advisors  must  be 
skillful  and  versatile  enough 
to  orchestrate  all  the  com- 
plexities of  your  finances. 

The  private  bankers  at 
Morgan  understand  this 
equation.  We  listen  hard. 
We  build  close  and  enduring 


financial  partnerships,  the 
kind  that  change  a  clients 
concern  from  'how  do  I  get 
the  best  service  from  my 
bank'  to  'what  can  we 
accomplish  next?' 

We  adapt  our  skills  and 
services  to  serve  your 
needs.  We  can  help  form  a 
partnership  or  divest  a  com- 
pany; set  up  an  education 
fund  or  diversify  a  fwrtfolio; 
administer  a  trust  or  issue  a 


letter  of  credit. 

And  we  have  access  to  all 
the  resources  of  Morgan  to 
use  on  your  behalf- the  same 
analysts,  traders,  financial 
strategists,  technology  and 
underlying  capital  strength 
that  serve  the  world's  largest 
companies. 

lb  learn  more,  call  Peter 
v..  Guernsey  Jr.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Company.  (212)  826-^337. 

IVivate  banking 
J.H  Morgan 
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Exclusively  fine  champagne  cognac. 


